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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE FACTORS IN ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION. 

In the infancy of humanity education was quite unconscious. In 
trying to get food, shelter and safety man originally learnt to observe 
Nature, to use it to his ends and to save himself from its destructive 
forces. Thus in addition to the inborn instincts, which he had in common 
with other animals, he brought into play his own special powers physical 
and mental. Experience was the next means of training. The younger 
generation learnt from the ciders what was wholesome and what was 
harmful, how to enjoy pleasures and to keep away from pain. The arts 
of cutting, hunting, building and defending contributed to the development 
of human intellect, the observation of the striking phenomena in Nature 
laid the foundation of man’s ideas of worship and religion and both 
increased his knowledge of the physical world. The inventions of fire 
and language were also great steps in the advancement of his worldly 
welfare, of a settled life and of his idea of social relations. Man learnt 
to rise above his brutal instincts first in the family under the power 
of the patriarch, later in the village under the rule of the headman and 
again in the society under the bonds of customs and laws. This was 
the beginning of conscious education. 

§ 1 — THE ETHNIC FACTOR. 

But this conscious education is not a physical science. Its aim and 
organisation have always been determined by man according to his ideals 
and convenience. Hence in order to understand properly the nature 
of Education in* Ancient India toe shall have to consider on the one hand 
the original nature of the people t oho lived there and on the other, the 
character of the environment in which their inherited capacities were 
called into aotive development. But the people who lived in Ancient 
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India did not belong to one race but to many. At different times, 
waves of different people reached India and left their mark on society 
to a more or less lasting degree. Anthropological enquiries have revealed 
that four main types of races had come and lived in Ancient India, 
viz., Dravidian, Aryan, Scythian and Mongolian. The four main types 
are not to be traced as distinct from one another but there has been a 
fusion of them all on a large scale. But it is the Aryans who have 
carried the lion’s share in controlling the destiny of the country. 

Anthropologists scarcely need be reminded that humanity is not a 
democracy but a hierarchy, ascending in successive gradation from the 
lowest Negroid to the highest Caucasian typo, from the man of muscle 
to the man of mind, from the creature of appetite to the being of thought ; 
and the grandest problem yet awaiting solution is the due relegation 
of each great family to its proper place in the ethnic scale. Of the 
relative place of the Negro, the Turanian and the Caucasian, there can be 
no doubt ; the order of these primary divisions may be regarded as 
settled. But when we come to their minute sub-divisions, specially those 
of the last, opinions differ, a satisfactory indication that our data are 
insufficient or that our principles are unsettled. We all admit that the 
Foulah and the Kaffir are superior to the Negro of the coast of Guinea ; 
nor do we deny that the Turcoman and the Einn stand higher in tljc 
ethnic scale than the Samoyede and the Lapp. And perhaps, one reason 
why we see all this so clearly is, that we are outside these races, so 
that we have no feelings of jealousy to disturb our perception and warp 
our judgment. But it is otherwise with our own more exalted type. 
Here the rival claims of Semite and Aryan, of Greek, Roman, Teuton 
and Colt afford a never-ending subject of controversy in which it is to 
be feared passion and prejudice have but too often supplied the place of 
fact and argument. 

The speculation, however, which regards humanity as the collective or 
grand man is not, perhaps, altogether fanciful or ungrounded. It, at all 
events, has the recommendation of comprehensiveness and enables us the 
more readily to arrange subordinate topics as parts of a large whole. 
Thus contemplated, then, wo may say that the Negroid races represent the 
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vascular, the Turanian the muscular, the Caucasian the nervous portion 
of the mundane structure. Were we inclined to enlarge our comparison 
by taking in a wider and, therefore, more diversified rwige of vitality, 
we would say that the Negro represents the vogetativo, the Turanian 
the animal and the Caucasian the more purely human attributes of 
this collective organism. We shall not, perhaps, greatly err, if we speak 
of these great types as successive stages of advancement from alimentation 
and reproduction to respiration and cerebration. 

The Indo-Aryans, therefore, who belonged to this Caucasian type were 
remarkable for their manly virtues and strength of intellect. Hence 
it is no wonder that “whatever sphere of the human mind you may select 
for your special study, whether it be language, or religion, or mythology, or 
philosophy, whether it be laws or customs, primitive art or primitive 
science, everywhere yoti have to go to India, whether you like it or 
not, because some of the most valuable and instructive materials in the 
history of man are treasured up in India and in India only ”. 1 

Let none however imagine that the non-Aryans have contributed 
nothing of value to Indian life. Contact with them made Hindu 
civilisation varied in aspect and deeper in spirit. The Dravidian was no 
theologian but expert in imagination, music and construction. He excelled 
in the fine arts. The pure spiritual knowledge of the Aryans mingling 
with the Dravidian’s emotional nature and power of aesthetic creation 
farmed a marvellous compound which was neither Aryan nor non-Aryan 
but Hindu. Thus the spiritual and moral ideals of Ancient Indian 
Education were essentially the product of the Aryan mind, while its 
vocational and aesthetic aspects were mainly inspired by the material and 
emotional nature of the Dravidians. 

§ 2. TEE GEOGRAPHICAL FACTOR. 

After the Indo-Aryans had entered India their martial spirit was for 
a long time kept alive by the necessity of holding their own against 
the enemy. When this had been effected and the resistance of the 
non-Aryans was * broken, there was left very little scope for the 

1 India : What can it teach as P — Max Muller, p. 15. 
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development of the manly virtues. Henceforward they began to develop 
in their character a deep delight in the contemplation of the secrets of 
Nature and an enthusiastic devotion for subtle speculation. For, no 
country in the world displays such luxuriant productiveness, combining 
in the north, the natural phenomena of all the Zones from the eternal 
ice and scanty vegetation of the glacier world to the exhuberant under- 
growth and majestic palms of the tropics. Under the glaring tropical 
Sun, the moist soil becomes fertile beyond imagination, producing for man, 
in lavish abundance, all that lie needs for life. But it also subdues 
the mind with the overwhelming force of its fecundity. It could not have 
been otherwise than that the exhuberance of tropical Nature should 
have captivated the mind of man, stirring up his imagination, filling it 
with brilliant pictures and fostering in him a love of contemplation and 
luxurious case. Indeed, the rich soil and the genial climate bringing 
the means of subsistence within easy reach made the struggle for existence 
an easy one and left men sufficiently at leisure to develop the various 
arts of civilisation. Thus while in Europe long cold winter, barren soil 
and conflict of interests between small countries have developed in the 
Aryans there ‘the instinct of self-preservation ’ to the highest pitch and have 
made them comparatively more ‘ active ’, * combative ’ and ‘enterprising' , the 
peculiar geographical conditions of India have tended to make her people 
more ‘passive', ‘ meditative ' and ‘philosophical' . The absenco of any keen 
struggle fofr existence has enabled the people to maintain at the head <Jf 
their society a thinking class that made light of worldly concerns and 
devoted themselves almost wholly to philosophical contemplation. Hence 
owing to differences in the geographical conditions of the two countries the 
people in them though they originally belonged to the same stock and 
possessed similar virtues, now present such marked distinctions in the deve- 
lopment of their character. The different geographical conditions of the two 
countries have not only affected their nature but have also influenced their 
institutions, their sciences, arts and literature. Thus while in Europe the 
various institutions, arts and sciences have been developed more or less 
to meet the material needs of the people and to enable them to hold 
their own in their political and economic relations, in India they had had 
their origin in the ' exigencies of religion’. Moreover, the lofty mountains 
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and seas that shut the country off from the world outside not only 
rendered the Indian civilisation at once original and unique in 
character but also allowed time to the Hindu institutions, educational or 
otherwise, to become deep-rooted and in a great measure able to withstand 
the modifying influence of later invaders. 

§ 3. THE SOCIAL FACTOR. 

Coming to the social environment we find that the most charac- 
teristic feature of the Hindu society is its caste system. It iB a 
matter of common knowledge that in the Rigvedic age the caste 
system was not well developed, if indeed, it existed at all. Each man was 
a priest, a warrior and a husbandman. But even then some families 
obtained pre-eminence by their special knowlegde of the ways of 
performing religious sacsifices and their gift of composing hymns ; others 
again excelled in military prowess. In course of time to keep pace with 
the growing needs and complexity of society differentiation became a 
necessity. Hence the Indo-Aryans like Plato, made an intelligent applica- 
tion of the principle of division of labour and became gradually divided 
into four castes according to their occupation and innate qualities. The 
ancient Hindus looked upon society as an organic whole and each member 
in the beginning picked up that branch of human activity which was 
suited to his innate qualities ; and afterwards his descendants followed 
tfya same, because on the strength of heredity they were best fitted for it. 
Experimental Psychology tells us that a long and continuous line of 
impressions goes to produce a high degree of efficiency in any branch of 
science or in any field of industry. Hence though the study of the Vedas 
was enjoined on all Aryans, yet as appears from the following sloka the 
respective occupation of each and the corresponding training were held to 
have been far more important : — 

“ Srey2n swadharmo bigunah paradharmSt swanustitat 
Swabhsbaniyatara karma kurban napnoti kilbisam.” 

“One’s own duty though defective, is better than another’s duty well 
performed. Performing the duty prescribed by nature one does not incur 
sin.” (Gita, XVIII. 47) Herbert Spencer speaks in the same strain. “It is” 
says he, “a trite remark that, having the choicest tools, an unskilled artisan 
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will botch his work ; and bad teachers will fail even with the best methods. 
Indeed, the goodness of the method becomes in such a case a cause of 
failure ; as, to continue the simile, the perfection of the tool becomes in 
undisciplined hands a source of imperfection in results.*’* Hence we have 
in the Gita 3 the warning : 

“Sreyan swadharmo bigunah paradbarmSt swanustitSt 
Swadharme nidhanaip sreyah paradharmo bhaySbahah.” 

“One’s own duty, though defective, is better than another’s duty well 
performed. Death in (performing) one’s own duty is preferable ; the 
(performing of the) duty of others is dangerous.’’ 

Again, though our philosophers warned us against changing our 
duties for those of a better class, yet the Platonic ideal did not remain 
unrealised and no inseparable barrier was set up between the orders. “If 
one brahmin by birth behaves like a sudra, he can be desinated as a sudra 
and if one, sudra by birth, lives the regulated life of a brahmin, he can be 
designated as a brahmin.’’ 4 Indeed, as the following slokas will show, 
if a child of the inferior class possessed qualities characteristic of a superior 
class, he was admitted to that class : — 

“Srinu yaksha kulam tUta na sw3dhy3yo na cha srutam 
KSranam hi dwijatwe cha brittameba na samsayah”. 

“ 0 honoured Yaksha, hear (me), doubtless the actions alone and not 
lineage, perusal of sacred books and Vedic learning arc the determinants of 

brahminhood.” 6 

/ 

‘‘Sudre cha yadbhabellakshma dwije taccha na bidyate 
Na bai sudro bhabcchchhttdro brahmano na cha brahmanah 
Yattraitallakshte Sarpa brittyam sa brahmanah smritab. 

Yattrai tanna bhabet Sarpa tam sildramiti nirdishet.” 

“What is noticed in a sudra does not exist in a brahmin. A sddra is 
not necessarily a sudra nor a brahmin, a brahmin. Sharpa, only he is 

* Education— Spencer, p. 83. 9 III, 35. 

* Mah&bhSrata, Banaparba, 189th AdhySya. 

* Mah&bbirata, Banaparba, 311th AdhySya. 
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called a brahmin, in whom such (characteristics of a brahmin) actions are 
found and 0 Sharpa, where these are lacking one should designate him a 
sudra.” 8 

“ Yasya yallikhitaip proktam pumso var nSbhibyafi j akam 
YadanyatrSpi drishyet tat tenaiba binirddishet.” 

“ If in an individual there appears worth other than that characteristic 
of his class he should be designated accordingly.'’ 1 

Thus in agreement with the tendency of tbo modern world, there 
was in ancient India sufficient scope for the development of one’s own 
individuality. In fact, by the system of caste alone toas self-realisation 
made compatible with social service. Thus, it may well be said that 
even in those early times the Indo- Aryans saw that, for social efficiency, 
the individual should he allowed to develop along the lines of his greatest 
power. From this there follows the pedagogical principle that it is the 
function of education to determine the line of the greatest power of each 
individual and then to prepare him for service in that direction. This 
is the formulation of the ancient Indian ideal of a liberal education. 

In fact, in ancient times the greatest care was taken to discover the 
aptitutc and fitnoss (adhikSra) of an individual to roceive any particular 
kind of education. The sudras were, in general, denied the study of the 
Vedas only because they had neither the tradition nor the aptitude for 
acquiring the language and spirit of the Vedic literature. Indeed it is bad 
policy to spend time and energy in making an ‘indifferent’ priest out of a 
citizen who could have become an ‘excellent’ soldier or an ‘expert’ 
craftsman. The teachers then thoroughly realised that disastrous results 
were sure to ensue if knowledge were to be imparted without any 
consideration of what suited one’s tastes and ways of doing things. Thus 
we have— 1 

“ Vidyays sSrdham mriyeta na vidya musare bapet." 

a 

“ Better die with learning rather than plant it in a barren soil.” 8 


* SfahSbhSrata, Banaparba, 179th Adhyiya. 
7 Srlmadbh&gavat, Canto 711. Ch. XI. 


* Chindogya BrShmapa, 
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“ Vodante paramaip gujhyaip purSkalpe prachoditam 
NSprasSntSya dStabyam nJputraySsisySya b5 punab.” 

“ The highest mystery in the VedSnta, delivered in a former age, should 
not be given to one whose passions have not been subdued, not even to the 
son or disciple, if he is unworthy.” 9 

Also— 

“ Lot no man preach this most socret doctrine to any one who is not 
his son or his pupil or who is not of a serene mind. To him alone who is 
devoted to his teacher and endowed with all necessary qualities, may he 
communicate it.” 10 

“ VidyS brShmanametyaha sebadhistesmi yaksha mSm 
AsuyakSya mSin madSstatha sylm biryabartam2.” 

“ (The Goddess of) learning came to a brahmin and said : “ Preserve me, 
I am thy highest treasure. Do not impart me to a malicious person, 
thereby my potency will be kept unimpugned.” 1 1 

“ Yameba tu suchim vidya niyatam brahmacharinam 
Tasmai main bruhi bipraya nidhipSyapramadine.” 

“ To him whom thou shalt know to be pure, perfectly continent and free 
from the follies of the world, to that brahmin shalt thou impart me.” 12 * 

“ Yidyayaiba samam k3mam martabyam brahmabsdina 
ApadySpi hi ghor3yarn natwenamirine bapet.” 

“ Even in the absence of a means of livelihood, rather let a Yedic preceptor 
dio with his knowledge than impart it to an unworthy recipient ” 18 

We similarly find the striking feature constantly recurring in the 
Upanishads that a teacher refuses to impart any instruction to a pupil 
until he proves to his satisfaction his competence, mental and moral, to 
receive the instruction, especially when that instruction is connected 


* SvetSivatara Upanisbad, VI. 22. 

10 MaitrSyanlya BrShmapa Upanijhad, VI, 29. 
u Km n. 114. 


ia Mann II. 115. 
19 tfaau C. 113. 
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with tiie highest truths of life. The typical instance of this kind of pupil 
is Nachiketas in the Kathopanishad approaching Yama for instruction on 
the nature of the soul and its destiny when Yama first satisfies himself as 
to his sincerity and zeal in the pursuit of truth by offering him the 
strongest temptation that might divert him from his end,—*' sons and 
grandsons who shall live a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, 
gold and horses, sovereignity of the wide abode of the earth, fair maidens 
with their chariots and musical instruments and control over death." 
Nachiketas answers like a true sannyasin “ Keep thou thy horses, keep 
dance and song for thyself. No man can be made happy by wealth." 
Then Yama ultimately is compelled to admit : "I believe Nachiketas to 
be one who desires knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear 
him away." Indra deals similarly with Pratardana by asking him to 
choose a boon but Pratardana is wise enough to leave the choice to 
Indra. 14 King Janasruti Pau tray ana similarly approaches Baikva for 
instruction with 600 cows, a necklace and a carriage with mules, where* 
upon Raikva answers: “ Pie, necklace and carriage be thine, O Sfidra, 
together with the cows.” 18 SatyakSma Jabala did not impart instruction 
to Upakosala Ksmalayana even after his tending his fires for twelve 
yoars. 18 Pravahana approached by Aruni for instruction, says to him: 
"Stay with me for some.” 17 Similar is the treatment meted out by 
Prajapati to Indra and Vairocana 18 and by YajnabSlkya to Janaka 10 
and by SakSyanya to king Brhadratha. 20 All these cases but p.mpbasise 
the pupil’s own efforts along with those of his teacher as factors in 
education. The Upanishads 3 1 require that the pupil before he is taught 
the highest knowledge should show that he is calm and unperturbed in 

14 Kaui. III. 1. 

18 Chandogya IV. 2. 

14 ChSndogya IV. 10. 2. 

»» Chindogya V. 3. 7 ; Brhad. VI. 2. 6. 

18 ChSndogya VIII. 8. 4. 

»• Brhad. IV. 3. 1. 

80 MaitryS. I. 2. 

31 Bfhad. IV. 4. 23 enumerates all the five attributes, 

2 
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mind (santa ) 44 self-restrained (dsnta), self-denying (uparata ), 4 4 patient 
(titikshu) and collected (samSdita). 8 * To these are sometimes added 
purity of food and as a consequence purity of nature (sattva-suddhi) ; ,ft 
the fulfilment of the vow of the head (sirobratam ) 8 8 which indicates 
either the rite of carrying fire on the head or as Deussen suggests 47 the 
shaving of the head bare (as implied by the term mundaka ). 48 

§ 4. TEE RELIGIOUS FACTOR. 

But the most potent influence on Ancient Indian Education was that of 
the religious environment. The Indo-Aryans when they first settled in the 
Indus valley were deeply impressed with the most imposing manifestations 
of Nature. They picked up what was beautiful and striking in Nature, 
looked upon that as the governing force in their regions and tried to pro- 
pitiate it by prayers for their own welfare. The sky, the atmosphere and the 
earth exhibited such attractive phenomena at different times that they sang 
out praises to them : from the first, the Sun received the greatest attention 
followed by the Dawn ; 8 9 from the second, Indra, Parjanya, Vayu and 
Budra were offered frequent worship ; 30 and from the third, Agni, 
Soma, Varuna and Pnshan carried the highest respect . 8 1 They sometimes 
rose above this Nature- worship, caught a glimpse of the Head of all 

these deities and praised Him in stirring and sublime verses . 32 Agni 

■■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - « — 

aa Kathei. II. 24 ; Mundaka. I. 2. 13 ; Svet. VI. 22 ; Maitra. VI. 29 and X. 22 ; Kaivalya. 
III. 4. 

»» Katba. II. 24. 8 * Katha. II. 24. 

88 ChUndogya. VII. 26. 2 ; Mundaka. HI. 2. 6 ; c. f. also MahSnarSyana. 

8 * Mundaka. III. 2. 10—11. 

87 Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 73. 

88 For other passages proving the dootrine of Adhikarabid see Aitareya Aranyaka III. 2. 

6. 9 and V. 3. 3. 4 ; Ch&ndogya, III. 2. 5 ; Brhad. VI. 3. 12 ; MahabhSrata, Sinti- 
parba, 309th AdhySya ; Vaiijtha Che. II and XIII ; Vishnu XXIX. 7 and 
XXIX. 9 and XXIX. 10 ; Y&jnibalkya L 28 ; Hirit I. 20 ; I. 21 ; Uiani III. 35- 
37 ; Atrl I. 8 ; Gautama XII ; Mann II. 16 ; II. 109 ; XI. 181 ; VitsySyana’s 
Kimasatra Bk. VII. Ch. II. il. 55. 

•s Rgveda 1. 115 ; III. 61 ; VII. 75. 

88 Rgveda IL 12 ; IV. 46 ; V. 83. etc. 

• i Rgveda 1. 1 ; V. 26 ; VI. 53 ; VII. 86 etc. 


88 Rgveda X. 90, 121 etc, 
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making his appearance in the form of the Sun in the heavens, of the 
lightning in the atmosphere and of fire on the earth was soon considered 
to be the mouth or representative of all the gods. While sharpening a 
stone into some weapon men originally saw sparks and then found out 
how to produce fire, or a conflagration due to friction (caused by roaring 
winds) of branches of Aruni was observed clearing forests, burning 
down various animals, melting ores, and he got the idea of keeping fire, 
of using it for cooking and of offering oblations to it. In this way 
probably they marked the usefulness of the various phenomena in Nature 
and out of cheerful simplicity made them objects of their worship. Fire 
was to be kept up by every householder, oblations offered to it and hymns 
sung in its praise. In the morning and evening, prayers were also said 
by the river-side to the Sun as it rose and set. Thus even in the Rgveda 
sacrifice appears to be the centre of all religious activities, though its 
elaborate development and varied classification was the work of the 
second stage of the development of Indo-Aryan religion. There are 
hundreds of allusions to the materials and performances of sacrifices and 
the designations of priests at them in all the mandalas of the H-gveda, 
which it is not necessary here to quote . 88 

Each of the V edic poets was probably the family priest at the court 
of some chieftain or nobleman who wanted to propitiate the gods for 
prosperity and success by sacrifice with his help. Each poet handed down 
his own hymns to his descendants some of- whom probably made additions 
to the original composition. Each mandala of the Rgveda was thus a 
family collection, handed down from generation to generation and no 
doubt guarded jealously as a family inheritance. Later on, a sort of 
competition probably arose among such priestly families to possess the 
best hymns and led to the formation of a dignified and expressive literary 
dialect. 

As the influence of the priests increased the ritual of the sacrifice 
became more complex. The technical lore of language and of hymns was 
taught by the poet-priest to his sons or nephews and this was no doubt the 
beginning of Ancient Hindu Education. In course of time probably due to 

88 Mah&ritstrty* Dnytaaleosa, Part II. pp. 359-371, 
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the action of some powerful chieftain who wished to gather for his own 
benefit all the sacrificial literature, these family collections of hymns came 
to be amalgamated and taught together. 

There were three functions which the priest might perform in the 
ritual and to those who performed them different names were given. The 
‘hotri’ was the leading priest who while the sacrifice was being made recited 
hymns of praise in honour of the particular god he was worshipping 
(Indra, Agni, etc). And then part of the ritual was done by ‘udgStri’ 
whose duty was to sing the sSmans or hymns in praise of the Soma plant 
hypostatised and regarded as a god. Another priest was concerned with 
the manual acts of sacrificing and he was called an ‘adhvaryu*. There was, 
at first, however, no distinct order and each priest might perform any of 
these functions. There was but one education for *all, and each priestly 
student received a triple training so that he might perform any one of 
these three duties. Gradually, however, the ritual of the sacrifices became 
elaborated, and with its growing complexity some division of priestly labour 
became unavoidable. No one priest could become an expert in the 
three branches of the ritual and specialist training became necessary. 
Probably at first it consisted in a priestly student first learning the ritual 
of all the three branches and then specialising in one of them. The 
collection of Soma hymns into the nineth book of the Rgveda seems to 
show traces of this. But eventually something more than this was needed 
and there came to be three orders of priests, each possessing its own 
particular Yeda and having its own training schools. 

All the hymns to be chanted at the Soma sacrifice were gathered into a 
separate collection called the Ssmaveda. All its verses except seventy- 
five were taken from the Rgveda and formed a special musical collection 
for the Soma ritual. It consists of two parts called Srchikas. The first 
Srchika consists of stanzas, each of which was associated with a separate 
tune, of which there were no less than 585. The second part, or uttarSr- 
chika, contains the strophes which were required for u$e in the ritual. 
The udgstri had to learn to sing all the tunes required for the Soma ritual 
and to know which particular strophe was required for each sacrifice. The 
complicated work of the udgStri priest thus led to the creation of a special 
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school for those who wanted to specialise in this branch of study. At a 
later date tune books called gSnas were prepared. 

Although the recitation of the appropriate hymns of praise at the 
ordinary sacrifices was the special duty of the 'hotri* priest, the ‘adhvaryu* 
who performed the manual acts of the sacrifice, was required to utter 
certain ritual formulas (yajuipshi), and at different points of the ritual 
had also to utter certain prayers and praises. For the training of the 
' adhvaryu ’ priests also, special schools arose, and their particular Veda 
was the Tajurveda . 88 This collection consists of proBe formulas or 
mantras, among which many verses, mostly taken from the Rgveda, 
are also interpolated. When these special schools were formed for the 
udgatri and adhvaryu priests, the older schools connected with the Egveda 
came to be regarded as special schools for the hotri priests. 

By the time these various types of priestly schools had been formed, 
the centre of the Aryan civilisation had shifted eastwards and lay some- 
where between the Sutlez and the Jumna rivers. There came to be slight 
differences in the Vedic texts and each recension was called a sSkha. 
Those who followed a particular sakhS of a Veda were said to form a 
charana or school of that Veda. At sometime, however, precautions 
were taken for the preservation of the sacred text, and this led to the 
constitution of the padapSttha 36 and other forms of the sacred texts. 

The different kinds of priestly schools had now become well developed, 
and were learned associations with a growing reputation and a priest 
was proud of the school in which he had received his training and he 
could not perform his duties as a priest without having passed through 
one of these schools. The first duty of the student was to learn by heart 
the particular Veda of his school. This he did by repeating after his 
teacher till perfect accuracy was obtained. He would also receive a great 
deal of instruction on his duties as a priest and also explanations of the 
hymns and ritual acts. The instruction was called ‘ viddhi ’ and the 


®* Macdonoll’s History ot Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 171 ff. 
** Ibid. pp. 174 ff. 

•* Ibid. p. 51. 
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explanation * arthavada.’ For a long time these discourses were given 
orally by the teacher in his own language but in course of time in each 
school the didactic material contained in the text tended to follow 
precedent more and more and finally became stereotyped in the 
Brahmanas . 37 These treatises written in prose were supposed to elucidate 
the texts and contained the speculation of generations of priests. A single 
discourse of this kind was called a BrShmana and later on all collections or 
digests of such discourses were called by the same name. Besides instruc- 
tion and explanation relating to the sacrificial ritual, they contain 
mythological stories and legends, speculation and argument and we can 
find in them the first beginnings of grammar, astronomy, etymology, 
philosophy and law. Their intellectual activity was centred, however, on 
the sacrifice. . 

But though the Hindu education startod out with the idea of the 
teacher passing on to the pupil the traditions he had himself received, yet 
even from the earliest times, the contents of the education must have 
begun to widen out. The sacrificial ritual itself gave birth to some of the 
scienoes. The elaborate rules for tho construction of altars led to the 
sciences of geometry and algebra being developed, and as it was sometimes 
desired to erect a round altar covering the same area as a square one, 
problems like squaring the circle had to be faced . 38 The desire to find 
out propitious times and seasons for sacrifices and other purposes gave 
rise to astrology, from which astronomy doveloped. The dissection of 
sacrificial victims was the beginning of anatomy. The care taken to 
preserve the sacred text from corruption led to the development of 
grammar and philology, while tho deep questions with regard to the 
universe and man’s place in it, which were already being referred to 
in the sarphitSs of the Vedas and discussed more fully in the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads led to the formation of elaborate philosophical systems 
and the study of logic. 

According to tradition , 89 there are six subjects “ the study of which 
was necessary either for the reading, the understanding or the proper 

•’ Macdonell’s History of Anoient Sanskrit Literature, p. 202. ~~ 

8 * E. 0. Dntt’s Civilisation in Ancient India, pp. 93 ff, 

•» Kautilya in his Arthafestra confirms this tradition, (B. ghfirasistrrs Eng. Trans., p, 7.) 
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sacrificial employment of the Veda.” These are called the VedSngas and 
comprise the following subjects : — SikshZ (or phonetics), Chhandas (or 
metre), VySkarana (or grammar), Nirukta (etymology or explanation of 
words), Jyotisha (or astronomy) and Kalpa (or ceremonial or religious 
practice). “The first two arc considered noccssary for reading the Veda, 
the two next for understanding it, and the last two for employing it at 
sacrifices.” 40 From these, however, other subjects developed, as for 
example, the study of law from Kalpa. Thus the education of the ancient 
Hindus had its origin and development in sacrifice which occupied so 
prominent a place in the first and more specially in the second stage of the 
evolution of Vedic religion. 

But in the next stage some impatience appears to have been felt 
with the elaborate rites and sacrifices which the thinking section of the 
people regarded as useless. Hence the mind of tho great rsis passed 
beyond the natural phenomena to tho consideration of their cause and 
purpose : 

“Kim karanam brahma kutah sma j2t3 jibSma kena kwa cha 
sampratisthsh 

Adkistliitah kena sukhetaresu bartSmahc brahmabido byUbasthjm”, 

“Is Brahman the cause ? Whence are wo born ? Whereby do we live 
and whither do we go ? 0, ye who know Brahman, (tell us) at whose 

command wc abide, whether in pain or in pleasure.” 41 
The thought that was thus sot up culminated in the doctrine : 

“Sarbain khalbidairi brahma tajjalSniti sSnta upasita.” 

“All the universe indoed is Brahma ; from Him does it proceed ; into Him 
is it dissolved ; in Him it breathes. So let overy one adoro Him 
calmly”. 42 

Hence like tho modern educators the ancient Hindus saw that complete 
self-realisation was possible only through finding ono’s own relations to the 
world around ono and thus realising that all things have their beginning, 

40 Quoted in R. C. * Mazumdar’s Outline of Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, 

pp. 30-31.. 

41 Svetasvatara Upaaijhad I. 1. 

44 Ch&ndogya Upanishad. 
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life and end in God . 11 So according to thorn the final emancipation was 
possible only through “communion with one’s fellowmen and with the 
beauty and truth of the universe.” In fact, the ideal of the Hindu 
eduoational theorist was to know oneself in relation to society and the 
universe and to find out the identity between the individual and the eternal 
self, for, this is “the only way in which we can conceive the satisfaction of 
human aspirations, the completion of human knowledge and the sanctifica- 
tion of human life.” 

The Hindus from a very early time have held that each man is born a 
debtor, that he has obligations first to the sages who wero the founders of 
his religion and culture ; secondly to the gods ; thirdly to his parents. 44 
The first debt he repays as a student by the careful study of the Vedas ; the 
second he repays as a householder by the performance of a number of 
sacrifices ; the third debt he repays by offerings to the manes and by 
becoming himself the father of children. 4 B When a man has thus paid 
all the three debts he is considered froe and becomes fit for applying 
himself to the attainment of final liberation. The early Hindus, therefore, 
considered education as a life-process and divided the life of an individual 
into four stages to each of which different duties were assigned 4 6 in such 
a way that their due performance in any stage might prepare the 
individual for the next higher stage. In the first stage, the mind was 
opened and disciplined and the body made fit to carry out the orders^of 
the mind. In the second, the individual put the principles he had learnt 
into practice and realised their true nature and that of the things of the 
world and its round of duties ; and thus becoming pure in mind and 
body, in tho third, he turned his attention inward to recognise the true 
and intimate relation between the individual and the eternal self in which 

* s Compare — "NityonityanSm chetanaschetanameko bahunaip yo bidadbati Vamgp 
Tamatmastbam yenupaiyanti dhlrJstejam gantih daitwatrneUrejam”. 

“Who is eternal in the non-eternal, who is life of the living, who though 
One, fulfills the desires of Many. The wise who perceive Him within their 
self, to them belongs eternal peace, to none else,” — Kathopanishad V. IS. 

si Mahibh&rata, Adiparba, 229th Adhyaya. 

*• MahSbhSrata, Anu&sanaparba, 37th AdhySya. 

** JSbSla Upanishad, 4. says “ BrahmachSri bhGtwS grbl bhabet, erhf bhutwfi 
banl bbabet, banlbhutwS prabrajet ' See also Manu VI. 34* *• 35, 
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was found the explanation of the origin and the meaning of existence. 
Hence with the ancient Hindus as with Frosbel “ the purpose of education 
was to expand the life of the individual until it should comprehend this 
existence through participation in the all-pervading spiritual activity." 

Hence we have in the Gita 47 : "Let no wise man unsettle the mind 
of ignorant people attached to action." Thus the Gita forbids the 
wise to thrust on the individual the divine wisdom before he becomes 
fit for receiving it. It urges that the individual should perform action 
so that he may learn by doing , the true nature of his own self. This 
goes to show that the Hindu system was not in favour of dogmatic 
instruction and aimed at the development of tho personality of the 
individual . 48 " Indeod in the last stage of his life the individual becomes 
free from all fetters (If law, of custom and of tradition and enjoys a life 
of perfect spiritual freedom and eternal bliss ." 49 It is thus clear that 
the Hindu philosophers instead of giving an ' expression to the hostility 
to individuality ’ as has been suggested by some writers * 0 aim at the 
greater development of individuality. In fact, instead of suppressing 
their individuality, “ they attain their real individuality, infinitely beyond 
these little selves which we now think of so much importance. No 
individuality will be lost ; an infinite and eternal individuality will be 
realised. Pleasure in little things will cease. We are finding pleasure 
in this little body, in this little individuality, but how much greater the 
pleasure will be when the whole universe appears as our own body ? If 
there be pleasure in these separate bodies how much more pleasure when 
all bodies are one ? The man who has realised this, has attained to 
freedom, has gone beyond the dream and known himself in his real 
nature .” 81 So not only does the identification of the individual self with 
the eternal self 'not imply the loss of individuality but it is the only 
means by which individuality can be conserved and developed.' 

4f In 26< ™* “ ~ 

** Also compare Gita III. 29 ; Pratna Upanisad, 1st Praina, 2; Taittirlya Upanisad— 
Yrgn VaHI; Chandogy’a Upanisad— SatyakSma JSbala. 

*® Lectures on the Origin of Religion — Max Muller, p. 365. 

80 A Brief Course in the History of Education — Monroe, p. 21. 

” The Science and Philosophy of Religion— SwfonI ViveHnanda, pp. 188-89, 
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CHAPTER II. 


ANCIENT HINDU EDUCATION : ITS AIMS AND OBJECTS. 

Three or four words are to be met with in Ancient Indo-Aryan 
literature which roughly correspond to the modern word “ education.” 
Firstly the word “ sikfh ” is to be found in the Vedic hymns which 

means ” to learn to recite.” In the Bitfhmanic, Upanisadic and Sutra 

literature the word “ adhya yana 11 is to be met with which literally moans 
“ to go near”,, and expresses the idea of pupils going to some teacher for 
education. Thus the initiation ceremony “ upanayana ” was instituted 
which literally means “ taking near.” Young children were taken near a 
teacher for their education. In early Vedic times instruction was confined 
to particular families where the father generally taught his Bons and 
there was no such initiation ceremony ; but later on it came to be 
regarded as the preliminary to school-life. ’ Thirdly, the word ^vinaya ” 
is to be mot with in classical literature which comes from a root 
meaning “ to lead out in a particular way.” Thus it literally means 
r an action in which (inborn faculties) are led out (i. e., trained) in a 
particular way ” or “ an action _in which (on e) leads (oneself) in a 
particular., manner^- The first meaning is identical with that of 
Education ” and the second expresses the idea of the formation of 
character. KalidSsa carries the credit of having used it very often in 
that sense. Here is a reference to the ‘ development theory * of 
education : the inborn powers of man are to be drawn out and 
developed. “ Probodha ” is used by the same poet to express 
the results of education. It means “ awakening ” or “ enlightenment ” 
indeed an idea of the all-9ided development of man was conceived by the 

Indo- Aryans and this will be further evicTeST from the following 

passages : — 

“ Learning brings on Vinaya (development of inborn power or 
modesty) which it its turn enhances the worth of man.” 89 


*■ Hitopadefc. 
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* Whoever learns by heart, writes, observes, asks questions (to get 

difficulties solved) and waits upon the learned, has his intelleot 
developed lik§ a lotus by the~Su n*s rays. ,? *J 

• Just as well-secured learning brings on enlightenment and leads 

to the formation of character.” 6 4 

But an all-sided development of man cannot be complete unless he is 
prepared by the education he receives, not only for this life but also for a 
future existence. The harmonising of these two purposes in due propor- 
tion has always been a difficult task for educators. Thus in the Middle 
Ages in Europe stress was laid upon preparation for the world to come, 
while modern European systems often tend unduly to ignore this side of 
education. But the ancient Hindus attempted a happy synthesis of both 
these purposes. Thus a young Brahmin was prepared by the education he 
received for his practical duties in life as a priest and teacher but the need 
of preparing him for the life after death was also included in the education 
ho received. The same may be said of the young Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
who were required not only to fit themselves for their respective vocation 
in life but also to study the Vedas and give heed to the teachings of 
religion. 

Hence the object of Ancient Hindu education was made three-fold : 
the acquisition of knowledge, the inculcation of social duties and religious 
rites and above all the formation of character. 

The technical name for study proper i. e., Vedio study is “ swSdhySya.” 
The object in view was the three-fold knowledge (trayi), that of Rk, 
Tajus and SSman . 55 Besides the three Vedas the branches of knowledge 
cultivated by the Hindus included not only literature, both sacred and 
secular with its accessories, Grammar, Phonetics^ Exegetics and Metrics 
but also Logic, Philoso phy . Itihss a, Vartta (Economics), Dandaniti (science 
of government), Ehanurveda (science of War), Astronomy, Law, Medicine 
and Mechanical and Vine Arts of all descriptions. 


** Subh&jita, “ Raghuvarp^am. 

*• datapaths Brfhmapa I. 1. 4. 2. 8 ; II. 6. 4. 2-7 ; IV. 6. 7. 1. 2. ; , V. 8. 5. 9 ; VI. 3, 1, 
10. 11. 12 j X. 8. 2. 1. 2. ; XI. 5. 4. 18 5 XII. 3. 3. 2 ; etc.* etc. 


Besides these we find innumerable references to the supreme or highest 
knowledge, technically called pars-vidyS, as distinguished from all other 
knowledge termed apar3, as is done in the M updakopanisad. 1 8 The 
Mundaka 87 defines apar&vidyn as comprising the four Yedas and the six 
VedSCngas. By the parU-vidyS, the Mundaka understands that knowledge 
through which the ultimate Reality is known. All knowledge, para or 
apara, is opposed to ignorance, avidya. Para-vidya, however, is extolled 
as sarva-vidy3-pratistba, the foundation of all arts and sciences, 88 as 
vedftnta, the final and highest stage of Vedie wisdom 59 and as verily the 
science of sciences wherein lies implicit the knowledge of everything. 60 
A few citations would show clearly how tho insufficiency of even the 
knowledge of the Vedes and indeed of all existing knowledge is recognised 
in the Upanisads'jl * 

In the Chandogya Upanisad 6 1 Narada acknowledges to SanatkumSra : 

“ I have studied, most revered Sir, the Itgveda, the Yajurveda, the 
Samaveda, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic and mythological poems 
as fifth Yeda, grammar, necrology, arithmetic, divination, chronology, 
dialectics, politics, theology, the doctrine of prayer, nccromacy, the art of 
war, astronomy, snake-charming and the fine arts — these things most 
revered Sir, have I studied : therefore am I, most revered Sir, learned 
indeed in the scripture (mantrabit), but not learned in the Atman 
(Stmabit), Yet have I heard from such as are like you that he who knows 
the Atman vanquishes sorrow. I am in sorrow. Lead me then over, I 
pray, to the farther shore that lies beyond sorrow.” 

SanatkumSra said to him : *• Whatever you have studied is but words.*’ 

Similarly in the Chandogya, 8 * Brhadaranyaka 83 and KausitakI 8 4 
treating of the same topic, Svetaketu professes to have been taught by his 
father Aruni, but fails to answer the eschatological questions propounded 
by King PravShana (in the KausitakI Citra GangySyani) and returning 
in anger to his father reproaches him : “ So then, without having really 

*• L 1. i. 

" Mupdakopanisa'% 1. 1. 2, 

«o Ibid., L 1. 3. 


" 1. 1. 5. 

»» Ibid., III. 2. 6. 
•* VII. 1. 
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done so, you hare claimed to have instructed me ”; 68 “ it was imagination 
then when you previously declared that my instruction was complete.” 66 

Again in the Chsndogya 6 7 it was shown that Svetaketu’s “ thorough ” 
study of “ all tbe Vedas ” for full twelve years leaves him only full of 
conceit and confidence in his study and wisdom but ignorant of the 
questions put to him by his father regarding the One and Sel-f*existent, 
through knowing whom every thing is known. 

Accordingly we find several emphatic declarations of the principle 
as pointed out by these examples. “ Therefore let a brShmana, after 
he has done with learning wish to stand by real strength (knowledge of 
the Self which enables us to dispense with all other knowledge)” says 
the Brhad&ranyaka IJpanisad. 6 8 “He should not seek after the 
knowledge of the books, for that is mere weariness of the tongue ” 
says the same Upanisad elsewhere. 69 Tho Taittiriya Upanisad 70 says 
“ Before whom words and thoughts recoil, ‘not finding him” while the 
Katha Upanisad 71 emphatically states that “Not by the Veda is the 
Atman attained, nor by intellect, nor by much knowledge of books.” 

In this view tbe Katha Upanisad 79 even regards apar3-vidy& as 
avidya and omphasiscs its essential inferiority and worthlessness, although 
the apara-vidyS includes, according to the Mundaka 73 the four Vedas 
together with the six Vedangas. 

From the same ideal standpoint and standard of knowledge Kalpa 
or ritualism comes in for its special share of condemnation. 74 The 
Mundaka 7 5 openly brands as fools those that seek to perform mere rites 
and ceremonies. The BrhadSranyaka 76 in a spirit of depreciation thinks 


“ ChSndogya Upanijad, V. 3. 4. 

•• BrhadSrai?yakopam?ad, YI. 2. 3. B7 VI. 1, 

88 III. 5.1. ••IV. 4.21. 

»o ii. 4 . 71 I. 2. 23. 

78 I. 2. 45. 78 1. 1. 5. 

74 For tbe entire evidenoe see Dr. R. K. Mookerji’e article iu Sir i^utosa Mukerji 
Silver Jubilee volumes, Vol. III. Fart I. Orientalia, pp. 220f., upon which 
I have freely drawn. 

»• I. 2. 7, 


78 1.4.10, 



it fit to compare those who instead of knowing and reoognising the Atman 
as the only Reality, merely offer sacrifices to the gods, to domestic 
animals, ministering to the comforts of their owners. We read there: 77 
“By sacrifice the world of the fathers, by knowledge the world of the 
gods is gained”. In the Aitareya Araijyaka 78 we find the following: 
“To what end, shall we repeat the Yeda, to what end shall we sacrifice? 
For, we sacrifice breath in speech or in breath speech.” 

In the later Upanisads, however, we find a more friendly attitude 
towards the sacrificial cult. In Katha 79 the performance of certain 
ceremonies and works leads to the “ overstepping of birth and death ” and 
to " everlasting rest.” This tendency towards reconciliation and synthesis 
attains its climax in the MaitrSyana TJpani^ad, of which the very first 
passage affirms that the laying of the sacrificial fires leads to a knowledge 
of Brahman, while in IV. 3, it is expressly laid down that a knowledge of 
the Voda, observance of caste-duties and Ssrama-duties are all essential 
to the emancipation of the natural Stman and its re-union with the 
Supreme Atman. In Ysjnabalkya Samhita 80 we read: “ brfihmanas 
endowed with Vedic studies are superior to all (the other castes) ; of them 
those given to the performance of religious acts, are superior ; of them 
those gifted with the knowledge of the Self (are superior). The worthiness 
of a person is not determined by mere learning or asceticism; but bo is 
known as a worthy person in whom both these exist.” Again 8 1 : “ The 
study of the Vedas, sacrifice, celibacy, penance, self-control, faith, fasting 
and control over the senses are the instruments of the knowledge of the 
Self.” HSrit SamhitS 8 9 speaks in the same strain : “ So long one 

enjoys the pleasure of seeing the Atman he should not act against the 
religious practices mentioned in the fruti and the smriti (such as penances, 
meditation, etc.). It should be noted, however, that orthodox and 
traditional Brahminical opinion does not find any real antagonism between 
the sacrificial cult, tho scheme of practical life under the orders of caste 
and Ssrama on the one hand and the Upanisadio spirit of the quest of 


" I. 6. 16. 

« 1.17. 

• l III. 100 i compare III. 191. 


»■ III. 2. 6. 

»o 1. 199-200. 
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the Brahman on the other. The importance of the passages expressing 
such attitude is only to emphasise the supreme importance and worth of 
parSvidya. 

It is obvious, however, that all men are not physically and mentally 
fit for.the] acquisition of par3vidy3, nor can they be fit for it, all at once. 
It was to meet this difficulty, that the ancient Hindus considered education 
as a life-process and divided the life of an individual into four stages to 
each of which different duties were assigned in such a way that their 
due performance in any stage might prepare the individual for the 
next higher stage. Thus the ancient Hindus did not ignore this mundane 
existence but on the other hand prepared the people for it by providing 
for education on a caste b^sis ; so that on the completion of their education 
they found no difficulty in obtaining a means of livelihood. 

*' Indeed social efficiency was one of the aims of Ancient Hindu 
Education. From the modern point of view a socially efficient man is 
he who is not a drag on his society and who far from interfering with 
the efforts of others, contributes to the progress and development of the 
society from which he has freely received nourishment for his body and 
soul. Hence every student was taught the rights and duties holding all 
together (Dharma), and even an advanced soul had no right to give up the 
duties pertaining to its position untilrit had shuffled off the mortal coil. 
We have the explicit mention of the value of philosophy as sustaining man 
in unremitting sbciaTsefVtee: * Infinity is bl i ss, and ~ r> Hly~ one who obtains" 
bliss performs social duties.’ [Ch. TJp., VII. 22. Compare “ Atm3 iva 
Sevab ” (Ijtgveda 1. 73. 2) and “ Esa hyevanandayti ” (Taitt. Up.).] 

‘ None would strive to work or even to live, if only this bliss in the 
human heart (Snanda) ever ceased to be. Then joy would cease, and the 
thought of its ceasing smites humanity with horror.’ 88 Thus the vedic 
ideal was the harmony of work and worship attained through perfect 
obedience to the divine will. Education aimed at developing the power 

88 TadS hyevaija , etaemin ndaramantaram knrnte atha tasya bhayam bbabaii 
(Taitt. Up.). .. 

Upastarapamaham prajSyai pa&l&Sm bhQySsam 

VSeham iuirttjepy&m mannsyebhyah 

(T. A., IV. 1.). 
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and gifts of the people along these lines. It took advantage of the 
natural reactions of the child, and developed his individuality, only to 
lose it finally in the larger life of the universe. 

Again, as the development of the spiritual side concerned the Hindus 
more than anything else, the moral purpose completely dominated the 
school-life of the Hindu student. He had to go through a course of 
discipline which helped to form his mind and to make his body fit to 
carry out its orders. Froebel rightly observes: “To give firmness to 
the will, to quicken it and to make it pure and strong and enduring is 
the chief concern in education. 1 ’ The German educator Herbert was 
also a staunch supporter of the formation of character as the aim of 
education. That the ancient Hindu educators also laid the greatest 
emphasis on the formation of character will be evident from the 
following : — 

“ The result of education is good character and good behaviour.” 84 

“ The result of studies is good character and good conduct.” 811 

“0 Yaksa, listen, high moral character is undoubtedly the only 
valuable qualification for being a brShmana, not so much race nor 
learning. Character should be scrupulously cultivated by all and in 

particular by the brShmaija a brahmana without good 

character is less than a sudra. 88 

AJ /“ A conquest does not make a hero, nor studies a wise man. He 
who has conquered his senses is the real hero. He who practises virtues 
is really wise.” 87 

‘Neither austerities nor the Yeda nor the Agnihotra nor gift of 
sacrifical presents can save one who has resorted to low conduct and 
deviated (from the path of duty).” 88 “The Vedas do not purify him 
who is void of good conduct, though he may have studied them together 
with the six Angas ; the metres .leave this man at death as full-fledged 
birds leave their nest.” 89 “Like unto doors (unable to please) a blind 

84 MabSbhlrata, SavSparba, 5th adhy£ya. 

88 MahSbhSrata, Udyogaparba, 38th adhySya, 

88 MahSbhSrata, Banaparba. 312th adhyJya, 

8T VySea Samhita, IV. 59-60. 

88 Vtfistha SaiphitS, Ch. VI. 


88 Vaiistha Saiyhita, Ch. VI. 
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man bow can all the Vedas with the six Angas and esoteric sciences please 
a br3hmana who is devoid of good conduct.” 00 

“ Conduct is the highest virtue as inculcated by the smrti and the 
sruti.” 91 “Devoid of conduct, a brahmana does not obtain the merit 
of reading the Vedas. Possessed of good conduct he reaps the entire 
fruit (of such study).” 99 “Having thus observed the origin of virtue 
from (good) conduct, the sages accepted conduct as the basis of all 
austerities.” 93 

Kautilya speaks in the same strain : “Restraint of the organs of the 
sense on which success in study and discipline depends can be enforced by 
abandoning lust, anger, greed, vanity (mana), haughtiness (mada) and 
overjoy (harsa). Absence of discrepancy (avipratipatti) in the perception 
of sound, touch, coloui, flavour and scent by means of the oar, the eyes, 
tho tongue and the nose is what is meant by the restraint of the organs of 
tho sense. Strict observance of the precepts of sciences also means the 
same ; for the sole aim of all the sciences is nothing but restraint qf the 
organs of sense. Whosoever is of reverse character, whoever has not his 
organs of sense under his control, will soon perish, though possessed of the 
whole earth, bound with the four quarters.” 04 

v Atri 05 says : “The panegyrists, the flatterers, cheats, those who act 
harshly and those who are avaricious — these five brShmanas should never 
be adored, even if they are equal to Brhaspati in learning.” A brahmana 
who knows only GSyatri but who is thoroughly self-restrained is better 
than he who knows the three Vedas (but) who is not self-restrained, who 
eats all (sorts of) food and soils everything (i.e., prohibited things).” 96 
“Neither the study of the Vedas nor liberality nor sacrifices nor any self- 
imposed restraint, nor austerities ever procuro the attainment of rewards 
to a man whose heart is contaminated by sensuality”. For, “when one amonr 

00 Vaiistha SairihitS Oh. VI ; o. f. the four flokas in this chapter ■which imme~ 
follow those quoted above. 

81 Manu 1. 108. oa Mann I. 109. 

88 Mann I. 110 ; a. f. Manu II. 118. 

84 Artha&stra, R. SySma&strl’s Eng. Trans,, p. 12 : c. f, KSmandak* 

Sarga, Sloka 20. 

88 I. 379. 
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all the organs steps away from him, oven as the water (flows) through the 
one (open) foot of a (water-carrier’s) skin.” SukrScharya says : “One should 
bring to bay or discipline by the hook of knowledge, the elephant of the 
Benses which is r unni n g to and fro in a destructive manner in the vast 
forest of joyable things.” 97 “Discipline is the chief thing to the guide or 
King. This comes through the dictates or precepts of the sastras. This 
gives mastery over the senses and one who has mastered the senses, 
acquires the sastras.” 98 In Kadambari we find a young ascetic admonish- 
ing Pundarika for losing his self-control, thus : “Verily all knowledge 
is fruitless, study of holy books is useless, initiation has lost its meaning, 
pondering the teaching of gurus avails not, proficiency iB worthless, 
l earning leads to naught, since even men like thee are stained by the 
touch of passion and overcome by folly.” 99 

In order to achieve this high ideal of perfect mastery over the senses, a 
b'fe of strict discipline was prescribed for the student. He had to shun 
sensual pleasures of all kinds and lead a simple austere life. He was 
inspired by the high ideals of the teacher with whom he lived in close and 
intimate contact and imbibod social and moral virtues by bis precept and 
example. At the samo time the tender side of his nature was nourished 
and domestic virtues developed by the sweet and affectionate relationship 
with tho wife and children of the teacher. 


87 Ch. I. lines 193-94. 

88 SukranlfcieSra, Ch. I. lines 181-82 ; o. f. Ch. I. linos 183-85 ; 191-92. 
88 K$dambarl, C. M. Bidding’s Eng. Trans., pp. 110-111. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOME EDUCATION OP THE CHILD IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

We have already referred to the acquisition of knowledge as one of 
the aims of Ancient Indian Education ; but it was the acquisition of such 
knowledge as would enable a man to attain a right attitude in lifo. In 
one of the Upanishads we are told that the Right and the Real are 
concealed under the glamour and glitter of knowledge, as the real form 
of the Sun is obscured from our view by the halo of light surrounding 
that luminary. 100 We arc told also that the knowledge of the self, of 
ctomal life, is not obtained by learning, by the recitation of texts or even by 
listening to the experiences of others, but is entirely a matter of the 
individual’s interiorisation 101 which finds all things in the universe in their 
proper place and proportion and fills the earnest seeker with sweetness 
and light, born of love for all and renunciation of the self. Indeed, 
Education in Ancient India was not merely concerned with the instruction 
of the young ; nor even with the formation of habit and the development 
of will-power. It sought to build up the whole being of the individual 
and to enable him to lead the best and the highest kind of life possible 
for him in the circumstances in which he was placed. Educative influences 
were so planned as to mould his life from the moment he was conceived 
to the moment of his death. The system included the anxious care-taking 
of the babe, the efficient breeding of the child, the delicate training of 
adolescence and the gradual developing of the sense of values in the little 
thought of acts of daily life. His domestic and social duties were so 
arranged as to develop a life of constant social service and spiritual drpil, 
to lead finally to a surrender of tbo realised self in communion witiu the 
Divine. If education was conterminous, it was also co-extensiy'e with 
life. 

100 Satyasyapihitam mukham apavfpu satyadbarmaya driehtaye- Up. 

10 1 NayamStma prabaclianena labbyo na medhaya na bahnni ^rafceo^—Katha Up. 
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The embryo was treated through the expectant mother and a 
ceremonial or a festivity ensured emphatic attention at every stage to 
matters of embryonic and babe welfare. Numerous Vedic hymns which 
are outside the regular collection impress on the parents the need for 
complete concord and agreement and for harmony with the laws of 
Nature, to ensure the real happiness of the babe to be bom. It is clearly 
recognised that the mother, as she is the first, is also the most powerful 
of educators whose influence just before and during pregnancy would 
make or mar the child’s welfare in after life. If she thinks of things 
holy and serene, enjoys peaco and happiness and finds her atmosphere 
congenial, she can stimulate the child’s mental faculties, induce patriotic 
and other virtues and instill spiritual forco into its mind. When she is 
enceinte the prayer is to secure her health and that of the foetus, so that 
both might be alive after the parturition. The expectant mother has her 
surroundings solemn and silent, which lay the foundations of the spiritual 
training of the future child. 102 

After confinement the mother is placed under pollution for a month 
and a half, to ensuro the concentration of her attention on the infant. 
The hymns used at the jutakarma draw attention to the need for the 
service of humanity with an abiding faith in the Omnipotent, for building 
the babe’s physique by attention to the breast-milk of the mother. On 
this latter circumstance depended not only the life of the tender one, but 
its natural endowment of strength and its mental and moral qualities 


109 Pregnant women must not bathe in bathing places, allow hair to be loose or lie 
with head high or low and mast not walk in the open air. They must avoid the cemetery, 
burial ground, large trees, etc. (Suiiruta, III, 10). c. f. Tctavattu I. 5; DlvySbadana, 
pp. 2, 79, 167, 441 and 523. 

c. £. Megasthenas : ‘ The Brachmanes are the best esteemed, lor they are more consistent 
in 0 P in * 0ns P' 1 ' 0 ® the time of their conception in the womb they are under the 

guardi^^ ar0 l earne( * men who go to the mother and under the pretence of using some 
incantatiw^L * or "welfare of herself and her unborn babe, in reality give her prudent 
hints and ccN^ 136 * 8, women who listen most willingly are thought to be most 

fortunate in thel* children. After the birth, the children are under the care of one 
person after anotlif r > and as they advance in age, each succeeding master is more 
accomplished than his predecessor. ’—Fragment 41. 
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(Styur varcho yaso balam). At the niskramana the child was taken into 
the open, to admire tho gay flowers and the green leaves on the back- 
ground of the Sun-lit sky. It breathed the pollen driven by the wanton 
wind, witnessed tho bright plumage of the dancing peacock and was treated 
to the music of the gurgling brook and tho 6weet song of the birds. A 
spirit of cheery optimism and a sense of tho joyousness of life are sought 
to be instilled into the child almost from birth as at tho name-giving cere- 
mony (nama-karana) — which was certainly in vogue at least as early as 
the Yajurvoda — by the friends and relatives assembled for the purpose. 
After tho celebration of the first birthday it was given its food in the 
placid moon-light and taught to trace the course of the Moon and the stars 
as they appear on the heavens unwearied night after night. In fact, 
its individuality was respected and emotions aroused at every ceremonial. 

‘ The parents of little Goyama performed in due order the rites of the 
birthday, the sight of the Sun and the Moon, the vigil, the name-giving, 
tho walking and moving of legs, tho feasting, the increase of food, the 
teaching to speak, the boring of ears, the cleansing of the ear, the dressing 
of the hair, the taking to school etc., 103 This attention to the child in 
the first four or five years must be of high educative value. Jung and 
Freud have proved by psycho-analysis that the habits formed in these 
years have great influence in determining not only the physical status of 
the child but the future emotional and volitional life of tho adult. 

The ceremony of tonsure (chaula) is at the age of three or five, 
when the consciousness of self appears and asserts itself. Advantage is 
now taken of his growing egoism for establishing regularity in daily 
life. Ho is to rise early, and wash specially his teeth and eyes, to have 
regular meal times and retire to bed an hour or two after sun-set. His 
homc-oducation would begin from now. Comenius calls the first years the 
mother’s school and finds here the rudiments of all later education. And 
this was true of the Indian mother whose share in education is well 
brought out by the epithet Virasu-— ‘ The mother of heroes ’—of a 
Kshatriya lady and by invoking the name of the mother when trying to 

103 Antagado Dasao, Barnett’s Trans., p. 29 ; Mantra PStha of the Apastambins, 13, 2 $ 
Anoka’s Hock Edict, IX, 
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appeal to a sense of heroism. Wo hare good examples in the epithets 
Afijaneya for HanumSna ; Kuntimlfta applied to Bhima and Kaunteya to 
Arjuna. The child was taught that he was a brother to the Nature's 
d umb creation, to the guileless calf of the milchoow and even to the 
noisy Indian crow. The high rocks and giant trees were to him embodi- 
ments of a mysterious power which he was taught to reverence. Nature's 
phenomena like thunder and lightning wore explained as the results of 
the working of this Unseen Being, as much as the soft stillness of the 
night and the motions of the spheres. He was led from Nature to 
Nature’s God. This was the foundation of his spiritual training. 

The family under the guidanco of the father was the next factor in 
the child’s education. KalidSs calls a child * .well-trained at homo' as 
* having a real father ’ and exhorts each and every father to bring up his 
children according to the religious instructions by example as well as by 
precopt. Pestalozzi says that life educates more than the school and that 
the centre of elementary education is the sympathy of ideas, the speech 
and the intelligent activities of a well-organised family-life. The Hindu 
joint family furnished the child with his first lessons in the art of co- 
operation. It is the schooling ground of the social virtues— of sympathy 
with distress, of unselfish affection, of gratitude for service, of regard for 
elders, of social service without a sense of patronage and of self-sacrifice 
in the interest of the other members of the community. In family life 
alone, in other words, is there complete provision for what Froebel 104 
calls ‘ the fundamental need of childhood ' — self-expression. 

The Indian home was not so much a preparation for the school as a 
supplement to it. The father, sitting under the bounteous mango or the 
shady banyan and the grand-mother at her leisure, kindled not only the 
child’s love of Nature but his interest in literature, by telling him stories 
and reading aloud to him extracts from the golden deeds of the epic heroes 
and heroines. The child’s personality was worked and developed and his 
work assessed and appreciated in his treatment of nursery rhymes as well 
as in the reproduction of these stories. In a joint family, trained to share 


104 The Education of Man., p. 102. 
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what he had with others one could expect the idea of giving foremost in 
the mind of every juvenile Nachiketas and the incipient spirit of 
commercialism clean wiped out of his mind. Thus the Indian family 
training did not aim at enabling the child to be useful to the family at 
the earliest possible moment by training him in some practical art but 
aimed at the harmonious development of his powers. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Elementary Education in Ancient India. 

Tho weaning of the child from the sweet and softening influences 
of family life was signalised by a great ceremony which took place 
probably at the ago of five. Sometime later, at the ago of seven or 
eight, was initiation into sacred lore at the hands of a spiritual teacher. 
But in a system where the boy generally followed the occupation of his 
father, it is probable that he was trained by actual participation in those 
activities that were required of him in adult life. So primary schools 
in the modern sense probably did not exist in the earliest times. 
Even in the Sutras there is no mention of different curricula for the 
different stages of education. Indirectly wo can gather some infor- 
mation about them from the references in almost all the works of 
the later systems of philosophy as to the competency of the student 
to enter upon the study. For instance, the study of Nyaya and 
Tarka required a student to have gone through the course of grammar, 
literature and lexicon. 105 For Vcdnnta, a previous knowledge of Vcdic 
hymns, of VedSngas and a course of regular religious instruction and a 
pure righteous mind were necessary. 106 Whoever was authorised to 
enjoy the fruit of the religions rites could study MlmansS. 107 Thus the 
different sciences laid down different standards of previous preparation, 
the highest of them being that of the Vedanta. The Sankhya, Nyaya and 
Vaishesika systems were a sort of realism and a student who understood 
written Sanskrit could commence their study, which made him observe and 
think of the matter and of its properties. No hard and fast rules were 
laid down anywhere as regards the primary or higher course. That was 
all left to the discretion of the teacher who marked the capacity of the 
pupil and led him on step by step from one book to another. 


i°# Adhltftvy5karanakabyako;onadhltany5yo balah. 

i°« Adhik&r! tnbidhib&daditavedaved&ngatwenSp&tato nitantanirmala^wSntah, 
io7 FalaswSmy&madhikarah. 
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In a book on astrology, 108 however, auspicious days and hours are 
mentioned for the commencement of the teaching of the alphabet to 
small children. But our authorities differ as to the earliest age for the 
commencement of such studies. Works on astrology permit education to 
begin as early as the third year but this was considered too early by 
writers on medicine. Charaka, for instance, insists on the postponement 
of tho school-going ago to the fifth year. According to Yignu Purina 
the period from birth to tho fifth year of the child was regarded as the 
time for play, 109 after which 110 the time for study commenced. 
Nevertheless, in the case of precocious children, there was introduction 
to letters at the age of throe and initiation to Vedic studies a few 
years later. /According to Kautilya 111 “having undergone the 
ce remony of to n sure the student shall learn the alphabet (l'ipi) -and 
arithmetic. After investiture with the sacred thread he shall 
study the triple Vedas etc.” Prom the Raghuyamsa 119 of Kalidasa 
we learn that when the tonsure ceremony was over, Prince Raghu 
learnt the proper grasping of the alphabets along with the 
ministers’ sons of equal age and then entered the extensive field of 
learning like one entering tho vast expanse of the sea through the mouths 
of a river. Kalidasa would not have mentioned the fact of ministers’ sons 
being likewise fit for school, if the prevailing sentiment of the time had 
looked at such juvenile training as incredible or impossible. According 
to I-Tsing 1 1 3 the children learn the letters of the alphabet 
etc., when they are six years old. Yuan _C5hwang informs us 
that boys passed on to the study of arts and sciences at seven 
years of age, so that elementary education must have begun 
earlier. 

108 Mnlmrta MSrtanda. 

108 Kaiah kridanakam te tadante adhyayanasya oka 
Tatah samastabkogSnain tejyante tapah 

— Vispu Parana. Part I, XII. 18. 

Mann II. 37. 

111 Artha&stra, R. SySma SSstrPs Eng. Trans., pp. 10-11. 
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Kalhana’s RSjatarafigini also refers to elementary education in the 
following passages 

. " Taking the name of Suyya, he grew into an intelligent (youth) and 
having learnt his letters, became a teacher of small boys in 
the house of some householder.” 114 

“ KSmadeva having acquired a knowledge of the aksaras 

became a boy’s teacher in the house of Merubardhana 
(a minister).” 11 5 

But the Hindu Dharmasutras and GrhyasOtras have no reference 
to any form of literary education outside the Brahminic schools. But 
silence in works of this kind is not certain evidence that facilities for 
primary education did not exist and the Brahmins may have had reasons 
for wishing to ignore any form of education which was not in their 
hands. We have numerous references to the various and wide-spread 
uses of writing in the Jiltakas ; to the writing of epistles, sealing 
a letter, the forging of letters, inscriptions on a gold plate, inscription 
over hermitage, letters of tho alphabet engraved on gold necklets, 
inscriptions upon garments and accoutrements, the scratching of a 
message on an arrow, writing on a leaf etc. 1 18 

A Buddhist tract called the SillTs which dates from about 450 B. C. 117 
gives a list of children’s games. One of them is AkkharikS (Lettering) 
which is explained as “ guessing at letters traced in the air or on a play- 
fellow’s back.” Such a game amongst children seems to show that the 
knowledge of the alphabet was prevalent at least among a certain 
section of the community. The Greek writers Nearchos and Curtius, 


114 Stein’s RijataraSgipI, Yol. I. p, 196. 

114 Stein’s Rljatar&SginT, Vol. I. p. 134. 

no JStaka II. 95 ; 174 j VI. 370, 385, 403 ; I. 451, IV. 124 ; II. §6, 372, 376 j IV. 7, 257, 
355, 488 ; V. 59, 67, 125 ; VI. 29 ; VI. 520 ; IV. 489 ; VI. 390 ; VI. 408 ; II. 90; 
II. 174: IV. 55; VI. 369, 400. 

117 Rhys Davids — Buddhist India, p. 108. 



in the last quarter of the fourth century B. 0., refer to the custom 
of the Indians of writing letters on cloth and bark. No doubt, 
Megasthenes, at a slightly later date, relates that judicial cases in India 
were decided according to unwritten laws and that the Indians knew no 
letters but in another passage, he speaks of the use of mile-stones to 
indicate distances and halting places on the high roads. 118 Taking these 
passages together it seems that at that time, writing was used for public 
and private notifications, though this does not necessarily imply the 
existence of schools for teaching these arts. 

But there is a passage in Jataka I. 451 which indicates that there 
were elementary schools where tho art of writing was regularly taught. 
It tells us how when a rich man’s son “ was being taught to write ” 
his “young slave used to go with his young master’s tablets and so 
learnt at the same time to write himself. ” There is a passage also in 
Lalitavistara ” l 19 which shows that at the time when it was composed 
it was not uncommon for some boys at least to learn writing and 
arithmetic and there were some facilities for this in the shape of 
elementary schools of some sort and that these were outside the 
monasteries. Here wo are told that following the usual custom of the 
world Gautama Buddha went to the * writing ’ school to practice well all 
figures, letters, calculation and reading and writing and moral precepts. 
It is interesting to note here that a modern system of teaching the 
letters of the alphabet was also then known as the teacher then taught 
each of them in association with a sentence beginning with the letter. 130 
The first lesson in writing delineated in sculpture is at Peshwar. 
The writing board shows a few kharoshti characters, which the infant 
Buddha is supposed to have written. 1 8 1 According to the Elephant Cave 
Inscription of the year 165 of Mauryan era (157 or 148 B. C.) 
King Kharavela of Kalinga leart reading, writing and arithmetic in 


113 Indian Palaeography, J. G. Bohlor, p. 6. 

Cb. X. 

1.0 Lalitavist4ra— R. L. Mitrn, p. 184. 

1.1 Sculpture Wo. 847. (Spooner’s Hand book, p, 54), 


his childhood. 1 ** The $iks5 enumerates the course of elementary study 
as comprising the art of writing (lipi), prayers and psalms (stuti), 
meanings of words and their mutual relationships (nighagtu) and 
elementary grammar including terminations and tenses, declensions and 
inflections (sabha). The DivySbadana 123 has reference to school-room 
(lekha-sUla), to sciences taught (ketubham), to stories which delight 
the young learners (parikatha), to pencils used in writing (tula) and the 
abacus (janitra) used in teaching arithmetic. The LalitavistSra 184 refers 
also to the wooden writing-board (phal3k3). Jataka No. 125 183 refers 
not only to the wooden writing board (phalakli) but also to the wooden pen 
(barnaka). And it is interesting to note that both of these are still used 
in Indian elementary schools. 

It is well known that Asoka issued his Inscriptions with a view to 
promote amongst his people Dharma or the Law of Piety. These 
inscriptions wore composed in vernacular dialects and inscribed in 
two different scripts. This shows that they were meant to suit 

the people of the different provinces and implies a certain 
percentage of literacy among the people. In the words of 
Mr. V. A. Smith 1 * 6 "the care taken to publish the imperial 

edicts and commemorative records by incising them in imperishable 

characters, most skilfully executed, on rocks and pillars in great 

cities, on main lines of communication or at sacred spots frequented by 
pilgrims, implies that a knowledge of roading and writing was widely 
diffused, and that many people must have been able to read the documents. 
The Bame inference may be drawn from the fact that the inscriptions are 
composed, not in any learned scholastic tongue, but in vernacular dialects 
intelligible to the common people and modified when necessary to suit 
local needs.” 
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The next question which awaits solution is how far during all the 
centuries that Buddhism existed in India, Buddhist monasteries influenced 
the general mass of the people, at least those who adhered to Buddhism 
and provided opportunities of elementary instruction. ^Before we ean give 
our verdict we shall do well if wo hear in mind that in breaking down the 
monopoly of higher learning which has been in the hands of Brahmin 
teachers and in offering the possibilities of education to men of all castes, 
Buddhism may have done something to extend amongst the people of India 
the desire for some elementary education. It is also quite certain that 
Buddhist educational ideals and practices were mostly derived from or 
closely connected with, those of Brahminism. No doubt the persuit 
of secular knowledge would almost seem, from one point of view, to be 
contrary to the spirit and purpose of Buddhism and yet the monasteries 
had to make provision for some sort of general and secular education when 
they found that their rivals — the Brahminical schools — were open not only 
to young brahmanas who were destined for the priestly office, but to others 
of the twicc-born castes as well. Moreover, elementary instruction was 
also imparted by the Buddhist monasteries of Burma, 1 * 7 Ceylon, 188 
Tibet 1 " and China. 130 All these considerations may lead one to the not 
improbable conclusion that Buddhist monasteries in India also began to 
impart elementary education of a secular kind, at sometime or other." 
Mr. Y. A. Smith remarks : 1 3 1 “It is probable learning was fostered by 
the numerous monasteries and that the boys and girls in hundreds of 
villages learned their lessons from the monks and nuns as they do now in 
Burma from the monks. Asoka it should be noted, encouraged nunneries, 
makes particular reference more than once to female lay disciples as well 
as to nuns. I think it likely that the percentage of literacy among the 
Buddhist population in Asoka’ s time was higher than it is now in many 
provinces of British Iudia. The returns of 1901 show 183 that in the 
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United Provinces of Agra and Oudh which include many great cities and 
ancient capitals, the number of persons per 1000 able to read and write 
amounts to only 57 males and 2 females. In Burma where Buddhist 
monasteries flourish, the corresponding figures are 378 and 45.” There is 
not, however, any very clear evidence of the fact that Buddhist monasteries 
began to impart popular secular oducation as early as the days of Asoka ; 
but we should bear in mind that the rise of Bnddhism is synchroneous 
with the rise of mighty Indian Empires and the welding together of a 
large part of India into one Empire, under the strong rule of Mauryan 
sovereigns, must have given increased opportunities for trade and commerce 
and this may have also led to an increased demand for popular schools 
where the three R’s could be learnt. Moreover, the prevalence of the 
Vaisnava cult, centuries before the Christian era, which held out the 
possibility of the attainment of salvation by an earnest layman who doeB 
his duty as expounded in tho Phagabad Gita is the evidence of a wide- 
spread movement amongst laymen in India and it would be not unlikely 
that it would be also characterised by a growing desire for education. 
And the growth of the popular form of Buddhism of the Mahayana school 
which similarly held out hopes of spiritual progress to those who are not 
able to forsake tho world and become monks must havo given a keener edge 
to this hankering for secular education. 

As a matter of fact we find that at the time of the visit of Pa-Hien 
(899-414 A. D) the monasteries seem to have begun to undertake instruo- 
tion of a more general kind than merely instructing those who joined the 
jsamgha in the precepts of Buddhism. In speaking of the monastery at 
Pataliputra or Patna, he says 188 : “ By the side of the Tope of Asoka there 
has been made a MahSyana monastery, very grand and beautiful ; there is 
also a Hinayana one ; the two together containing six or seven hundred 
'monks. The rules of demeanour and the scholastic arrangements in them 
are worthy of observation. Samans (monks) of the highest virtue from all 
quarters and students, inquirers wishing to find ou$ truth and the 
grounds of it all resort to these monasteries.” In a note on Pa-Hien’s 
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reference to the “scholastic arrangements’* at Patna Prof. Legge ^ 
says : “ Why should there not have been schools in those monasteries 
in India as there were in -China ? Fa-Hien himself grew up with other boys 
in a monastery and no doubt had to go to school. And the next sentence 
shows us that tbore might be schools for more advanced students as well 
as for the sramaners.” Thus there seems no reason to doubt that by the 
time of Fa-Hien the monasteries may have given some general instruction 
not only to young novices but even to pupils who had no intention of 
joining the samgha. At all events the system was in full swing at the 
time of I-Tsing’s visit. £He says 134 : “ To try the sharpness of their wit 
they proceed to the King’s court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of 
their abilities ; there they present their schemes and show their (political) 

talents seeking to be appointed in the practical government They 

receive grants of land and are advanced to a high rank ; their famous names 
are, as a reward, written in white on their lofty gates. After this they can 
follow whatever occupation they like.” But there is a passage 183 which 
puts the matter still more clearly and leaves no doubt upon the question 
“ Those white-robed (laymen) who come to the residence of a priest and read 
chiefly Buddhist scriptures with the intention that they may one day become 
tonsured and black-robed are called “ Children ” (miTnava). Those who 
(coming to a priest) want to loarn secular literature only, without having 
any intention of quitting the world, are called “ students ” (hrahmaoliSri). 
These two groups of persons residing in a monastery, have to subsist at 
their own expense. In the monasteries in India there are many “ students” 
who are entrusted to the bhiksus and instructed by them in secular 
literature, On the one hand the “ students ” serve under priests as pages, 
on the other the instruction will lead to pious aspirations. It is, therefore, 
very good to keep them in as much as both sides are benefited in 
this way.” 

These passages make it quite clear that arising out of the duty of 
the bhiksus to teaoh and spread their doctrines and of the relation of the 
teacher and pupil which the discipline of the order required, the Buddhist 
monastery had become a place where lived not only those who were studying 
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the Buddhist doctrines with a view to joining the order but also those who 
had no intention of doing so but were residing only for the sake of secular 
knowledge and education. This practice may have been inflenoed by tne 
Bralyninical schools which were open not only to young brSbmanas but to 
others of the twice-born castes as well. 

The Chinese travellers furnish us with some idea of the curricula 
of studies carried on in those monastic schools. Yu an Ohw ang says 
that children began by learning the alphabet and the siddhir-astu, 
a primer of twelve chapters. Then began the study of the five YidySs— 
sabda-vidyS (grammar), Silpasthana-vidylt (arts and crafts), ChikitsS- 
vidya (medicine), HetuvidyS (logic), and AdhyUtma-vidya (philosophy). 
I-Tsing gives more details ; says he : 130 “ The name for the general secular 
literature in India is Vyakarana, of which there are about fivo works, 
similar to the Five Classics of the Divine Land (China). 

I. The Si-t’an Chwang (Siddha-composition) for beginners — This is 
also called Siddhirastu, signifying * Be there success ’ (Oh. lit. ‘complete he 
good luck !’) for, so named is the first section of this small (book) of 
learning. 

There are forty-nine letters (of the alphabet) which are combined 
with one another and arranged in eighteen sections; the total number 

of syllables is more than 10,000 or more than 300 slokas children 

learn this book when they are six years old and finish it in six months. 
This is said to have been originally taught by Maheswara-deva. 

II. The Sfltra — The sutra is the foundation of all grammatical 
science. This name can bo translated by * short aphorism * and signifies 
that important principles are expounded in an abridged form. It contains 

1000 Slokas and is the work of P3pinl Children begin 

to learn the Sutra when they are eight years old and can repeat it in 
eight months’ time. 

III. — The Book on Dhatu — This consists of 1000 slokas and treats 
particularly of grammatical rules. It is as useful as the above Sutra. 
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IV. The Book on the Three Khilas — Khila means 'wasteland*, so 
called because this (part of grammar) may be likened to the way in which a 
farmer prepares his field for corn. It may be called a book on the 
three pieces of waste land ; (1) Astadhatu consists of 1000 slokas ; 
(2) Wench’a (Manda of Munda) and consists of 1000 slokas ; (3) Unadi too 
consists of 1000 slokes. (The first deals with cases and conjugations and 
the two others with the formation of words from root and suffix or 
suffixes). 

V. Vritti-sxltra (KasikSvritti) — This is a commentary on the 

foregoing Sutra (i. e. # Panini’s Sutra) It cites the text of 

of the Sutra and explains minutely its manifold meaning, consisting 

altogether of 18,000 slokas Boys of fifteen begin to study this 

commentary and understand it after fire years. 

There thus seems to have been a long course of grammatical study of 
Sanskrit language, beginning when a boy was six years of age and lasting 
till he was twenty, which was a preliminary to the study of higher subjects 
in the secondary stage of education. But this profound study of 
Sanskrit grammar was of a higher rather than of an elementary type and 
it is curious that I-Tsing makes no mention of any arrangement for the 
teaching of reading and writing to the lads who were taking up this course 
nor of the teaching of arithmetic. It would seem, however, not 
unlikely that when once the monasteries had begun to receive 
pupils who were not intending to join the community, the system 
might have been generally extended and to have catered even for 
children who only came to learn the three It’s and receive some simple 
religious instruction, and the analogy of Buddhist schools as they exist 
in Burma and Ceylon even down to the present day would seem to 
confirm this. 

A description of the elementary education carried on in Burma in 
Buddhist monasteries as given by Lieutenant-General Albert Fytche 
may help us to form some picture of what the Buddhist elementary 
schools in India were probably like, though difference of country and 
lapse of time may have brought about many changes. '* It is almost the 
universal custom for Burmese parents in every class of life, to cause their 
6 
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sons to enter the monasteries as novices, for the purpose of learning 
to read and write. As soon as the boys are able to read and write, 
religious books are put into their hands, from which they imbibe religious 
notions and become acquainted with at least some portions of their creed... 

Before a lad can obtain the novitiate he must be at least 

eight years of ago, and his ontrance into a monastery is a marked event 
in his life. He proceeds through the streets to the monastery, dressed 
in the richest apparel his parents can afford, riding on a horse gaily 
caprisoned, or sitting in a handsome litter borne on the shoulders of four 
or more men, with gold umbrellas held over their head, and accompanied 
by music and a large procession of kinsfolk and acquaintances. On 
reaching the threshhold of the monastery, the postulant is delivered by 
his parents over to the Superior or Tsaya-dau, after whom he repeats the 
two Buddhist formularies of the “ Three Befuges ” (tun-surana) and the 
ten obligations (das-sil). His head is then shaved and his fine secular 
dress is changed for the yellow-robo. From that time his identity is 
lost, he is subjected to monastic discipline, the monastery becomes his 
home and he must go round every morning with his alms-bowl and subsist 

on tho daily food that is given him The novices do not 

generally remain in the monasteries beyond a few years and then they 
return to secular life ; but in the event of their remaining until they are 
twenty years of age, they can then, if they wish it, receive full ordination, 
and become patsengs or professed members of the order .” 137 

“ Some hoys are boarders, others attend the monastery every day. The 
instruction begins by teaching a boy the letters of the alphabet written on 
a rough wooden slate. These he learns by shouting them out at the top 
of his voice. All the books which are learnt are religious ones, and the 
curriculum includes the learning of Bali formulae and prayers necessary 
for religious worship. Tho life and sayings of Buddha and the J&t&kas 
are the chief elements of instruction. The pupils repeat their lessons 
word for word after their teacher, as they sit in rows before him and chant 
after him all in the same way .” 188 

1,T Barms Past and Present, Lieut-General Albert Fytche, pp. 190-92. 
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“ The monastic system in Burma has a practical interest £rom its being 
connected with national education. Every monastery has its school, where 
in harmony with the national religion are learnt the same lessons which 
have been taught from generation to generation for a couple of thousand 
years. On arriving at some obscure spot in the interior of the country, 
the first sign of life that often strikes the ear, is the murmuring sound 
proceeding from the monastery school ; and there is not a town or village, 
scarcely even a hamlet, I think, that has not at least one of such 
schools.” 189 

In schools in Buddhist monasteries in Ceylon the condition of affairs 
was very similar. 140 There was generally a school attached to the pansal 
or residence of a Buddhist priest. The children did not all attend at the 
same period of day but as they had leisure went to the pansal to repeat 
their lessons and then returned home or went to their employment in some 
other place. The school was a mere shed open at the sides, with a raised 
platform in one corner covered with sand on which letters were traced by 
the finger of the child learning to write. Lessons were usually repeated 
aloud and were recited in a singing tone, several boys frequently joining 
in chorus. The alphabet was first learnt and was usually copied on tal 
leaves ; after that the union of vowels and consonants. Then the pupil 
began to write the letters upon sand, holding in the left hand a piece of 
wood to erase what had been written. The course of reading included 
about fourteen books. (1) A name book which was a collection of names 
of villages, countries, temples, caves, etc. ; (2) an enumeration of the 
various signs and beauties upon the person of Buddha ; (8) stanzas in 
honour of Buddha, Truth etc., with some grammatical rules also ; (4) an 
account of the birth of Ganesa, etc., ; (5) stanzas in praise of Buddha 
in Elu, Pali and Sanskrit ; (6) Navaratna (“The nine Jewels”) — a descrip- 
tion and eulogy of nine most precious things in the world, the principal 
of which is Buddha ; (7) Sanskrit proverbs with explanations ; (8) Sanskrit 
stanzas in honour of Buddha with explanation ; (9) Sanskrit stanzas 
containing the names of the last twenty-four Buddhas, etc. ; (10) Pali 

1,1 Burma Past and Present, Albert Fytche, p. 205. 
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stanzas in honour of Buddha ; (11) Sanskrit stanzas in honour of the Sun ; 
(12) Sanskrit stanzas on the management of the voice in recitation ; (18) Pali 
stanzas in honour of Buddha ; (14) the Amarakosa or Sanskrit lexioon, 
with a Singhalese commentary. There was a course of further studies for 
those Singhalese students who wanted to prepare themselves for the 
priesthood or for the medical profession. 

In the primary schools attached to Buddhist monasteries education 
was imparted through the medium of Pali which was the language of 
the masses and not through Sanskrit as was the case in BrShmanic schools. 
Once two bhikkhus named Yamclu and Tekula, brahmins by birth but 
converted to Buddhism, complained to their Lord that the priests ‘differing 
in lineage, in birth, in family’ corruptod the language by their own 
dialect and offered that they would put down his teachings into Sanskrit 
verse. Gautama said to them “ You are not, O bhikkhus, to put the 

word of the Buddha into Sanskrit verse I order you O bhikkhus, 

to learn the word of the Buddha each in his own dialect.” 141 

In Southern India the Jaina ascetics who established the Digambara 
sect of Jainism in Tamil land, in Andhra and in KarnHtaka from the early 
centuries of the Christian era enriched the three vernacular languages of 
these throe countries. They did not use the modulated Prilkrt forms 
like the Buddhists but used Sanskrit words in their unchanged or tatsama 
forms in vernacular writing and thus embellished Telegu, Tamil and 
Eanarese literatures. They also wrote the grammars of these local 
vernaculars in Sanskrit. They again appear to have started elementary 
schools for children, as strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and 
KarnStaka and even in MahSrSstra that the first sentence taught to 
children in writing varnamals is still the Jaina salutation “Om namah 
Siddham”. The Telegu people use the formula “ Om namab SivSya, 
Siddham namab”. 148 “The first part has been added subsequently by the 
Saivas in the South to obliterate the influence of the Jainas when they 
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themselves started Ma tarns and Pathsalas or primary schools in 
villages and towns.” “In Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “Sidhirastu” 
which is clearly Jain. 148 , In MahilrSstra “ Sri GanesSya namah ” is added 
to “Om namah Siddham.” These relics show that formerly the Jain 
ascetics took a great share in teaching children in the southern countries. 

The effect of Muhammadan domination upon these primary schools 
must have been very considerable. Muhammadanism, at any rate, helped 
the development of Indian vernaculars and might have given a great 
impetus not only to the teaching of vernaculars but also to instruction 
through them. But the growth of a large Muhammadan population might 
have lessened the number of such Hindu elementary schools and the use of 
Persian as the official language by the Muhammadan rulers made even 
Hindus resort to Muhammadan teachers in order to obtain a 
knowledge of this language and with it the possibility of obtaining 
Government employment. These Persian elementary schools must then 
have become numerous in the Muhammadan period. As Abul Fazl, 
Akbar’s personal friend and minister says 144 : “In every country, but 
specially in Hindusthan, boys are kept for years at schools, where they 
learn the consonants and vowels. A great portion of the life of the 
student is wasted by making them read many books. His Majesty orders 
that every school-boy should first learn to write the letters of the alphabet 
and also learn to trace their various forms. He ought to learn the Bhape 
and name of each letter, which may be done in two days, when the boy 
should proceed to write the joined letters. They may be practised 
for a week, after which the boy should learn some prose and poetry by 
heart and then commit to memory some vorses to the praise of God or 
moral sentences, each written separately. Care is to be taken that he 
learns to understand everything himself but the teacher may assist him a 
little. He then ought for some time to be daily practised in writing a 
hemistich or a verse and will soon acquire a current hand. The teacher 
ought specially to look after five things, knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; the former lesson. If 
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this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month or even 
in a day, what it took others years to understand, so much so that people 
will get astonished. Every boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, 
the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of Government, 
medicine, logic, the tabi’I, riySzi and ilahi sciences and history ; all of 
which may be gradually acquired. In studying Sanskrit students ought 
to learn the Vyakarana, Niyal, Vedanta and Patanjal. No one should be 
allowed to neglect those things which the present time requires.” This 
passage, however, does not refer to Hindu primary schools although 
it mentions Hindu Sanskrit education. But such schools no doubt 
continued to exist and would be usod by the Hindu trading and agricultural 
classes. 

Pietra della valle 145 who visited India in 1623 thus describes a Hindu 
primary school in South India : — “In the meantime, whilo the burthens 
were getting in order, I entertained myself in the porch of the temple, 
beholding little boys learning arithmetic, after a strange manner, which I 
will here relate. They wore four and having all taken the samo 
lesson from the master, in order to got that same by heart and 
repeat likewise their former lessons and not forget them, one of them 
singing musically with a certain continu’d tone (which hath the force of 
making a deep impression upon the memory) recited part of the lesson ; 
as for example, “one by itsolf makes one” ; and while he was thus 
speaking, he writ down the same number, not with any kind of pen, nor 
on paper but (not to spend paper in vain) with his finger on the ground, 
the pavement being for that purpose strew’d all over with very fine sand ; 
after the first had writ what he sung, all the rest sung and writ down the 
same thing together. Then the first boy sung and writ down another part 
of the lesson ; as for example, “ two by iiself makes two”, which all the rest 
repeated in the same manner and so forward in order. When the pavement 
was full of figures they put them out with the hand and if need were, 
strew'd it with now sand from a little heap which they had before them 
wherewith to write further. And thus they did as long as the exercise 

lif Travelt of Pietra delle valle (Hakluyt Society’s Publication) II. 227. 
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continu'd, in which manner likewise, they told me, they learnt to read and 
write without spoiling paper, pens or ink, which certainly is a pretty way." 
Mr. William Adam in his Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal 
(1835-38) 146 mentions that one of the text-books used in the Hindu 
vernacular schools was Subhankar’s rhyming arithmetic rules which he says 
were evidently composed during the existence of Muhammadan power, as it 
was full of Persian terms and reference to Muhammadan usages. This 
shows how even the Hindu elementary schools had to accommodato them- 
selves to some extent to the altered circumstances which were brought 
about by Moslem rule. 

14 * Edited by Bev. J. Long, p. 97. 



CHAPTER V. 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE BBAHMANIC SEATS 

OF LEARNING. 

We have already seen that before the upanayana and the commence- 
ment of Vedic study the Hindu child did not pass his days idly but 
received an elementary training in the writing schools in one of which 
Gautama Buddha received his primary education. But in earlier times 
the education of the child up to the age of seven seems to have been 
more in the home than in these schools. But later on when the religious 
ceremonials were beginning to increase in complexity and the literal 
sense of the hymns was becoming foreign to the people in general, it 
became necesary to take precautions for securing and establishing their 
sense. ^‘To attain these objects’' says Weber “those most conversant with 
the subject were obliged to give instruction to the ignorant and circles 
were formed around them of travelling scholars who made pilgrimages 
from one teaoher to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning”. 147 

Thus there gradually came into existence a large mass of literature 
composed by eminent teachers, containing explanations and discussions 
of various texts and allusions and references to their application to rituals. 
The Yajurveda and the BrShmanas teem with discussions of the meaning, 
significance and application to several Vedic passages. 148 These discussions 
and dissertations were later classified and arranged under different heads. 
The Satapatha BrShmana mentions the Anusasanas 149 which are 
commandments issued to the learners of the Veda in conformity with the 
spirit of these texts ; the VidySs or mystic and sacred lore ; Vakovakya or 
logic ; ItihSsa or legendary history ; PurSna or legendary lore ; Narasipsis 
or verses in commemoration of patrons and heroes ; Gathas or sententious 


148 History of Indian Literature — Weber, p. 21, 
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sentences. The Taittiriya Aranyaka has practically the same list but puts 
the two last together. 150 

It is as a result of this process and further specialisation of the various 
branches of learning that wo have the systematisation of the Vedftngas. 
The first reference to the Vedangas is to be found, I believe, in the term 
AnusSsana, which occurs in the Satapatha Br2hmana. Ssyana explains 
the term as meaning the vedSngas and his explanation is not inherently 
impossible, as the Vedangas were then already in the embryo, and it might 
be included under the general term anusUsana, which literally means only 
studies and directions auxiliary to the study of the Vedic texts. 181 

The earliest of the Vedangas appears to have been Kalpa, which 
contains not only directions for sacrifices, as is usually believed, but also 
general rules of conduct and regulations in regard to study and teaching. 
It is mentioned in the Svetasvatara TJpanishad, 182 for instance, that it 
was laid down in the early Kalpas that knowledge of the highest kind 
should not be imparted to one who was not calm and tranquil in spirit and 
who was not a son or resident disciple. The Nirukta was the crystallisation 
of the discussions stimulated by the spirit of enquiry prevalent in the 
age of ritualism. The riddle verses of the Atharvaveda represent probably 
the earliest step in this direction. The Yajurveda has the expression 
“prasnam etc.” and the BrShmana has prasnin, abhiprasnin and prasna- 
viv2ka — questioner, cross-questioner and answerer. There can hardly be 
any reference here to ‘parties in law-suit’ which is a gratuitous assump- 
tion. The significance is educational rather than legal. Prasna in course 
of time, came to denote a section or division of a thesis. Along with the 
prasnin of the Yajurveda and the ProvSchika of the Atharvan, we may 
take the Nirvachana of the BrShmana literature, which is certainly 
connected etymologically with Nirukta, 183 the science of etymology. The 
best known work under this head is that of Yaska, who mentions no 

180 Satapatha BrShmapa X. 1 ; Taitt. Aranyaka II. 9 ; Atharvaveda XV. 6. The meanings 

o! these terms are dear from Taitt. Aranyaka 1, 1, 1, 6 etc. 

181 As in Taitt. Up. 1, 1, 13. 
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fewer than a dozen predecessors of whom Aupamanyava, ArunavSbha, 
Sskapuni and Sthaulashthlvi are otherwise known. 184 

Of the other Vedangas Siksha and Chhandas are already in evidenoe 
through the evolution of Yedic phonology and early works on Chhandas 
are known to have existed, bearing the names of Yaska and. Saitava and on 
Siksha as preserved in the MSnduki school. The earliest of the existing 
works is that of Pingala Naga on Metrics and of VySsa on Phonetics. 
Vyskarana had a long history anti development before the days of PSnini 
who mentions at least sixty-four distinguished predecessors. In Yaska’s 
day the YySkarana school of Gargya stood in opposition to the Nairuktaka 
school founded by Sakatay&na. Stages in the evolution of stellar astro- 
nomy are marked by the mention of lunar asterisms and years in the 
hymns ; the solar year, intercalation and cyclic years in the BrShmanas ; 
and the references to planets, vague in the Brahmanas but clear in the 
TJpanishads. All this formed the subject-matter of Yedanga-Jyotisa. 

As long as the six Vedangas consisted of short simple treatises there 
existed only Vedic schools. But as the materials for the study of the 
subjects included in the six Angas accumulated, such an enormous amount 
of matter would have to be worked througli by the intending students 
that it evidently became impossible for one student to acquire a mastery 
of all the subjects and so special schools arose for the study of special 
subjects. The members of the former devoted their energy to get full 
and accurate knowledge of the sacred texts together with the accompanying 
Angas but took very little care to understand the subject matter, so that 
they became “living libraries” ; whilo the special schools taught their 
special subjects thoroughly and intelligently. This is made clear by the 
state of Hindu learning in modern times. It is said that there are men 
called Yaidics who can recite whole volumes of the Vedic texts. But 
^besides this there are specialists who have an expert knowledge of some 
pSr t of ancient learning such as the performance of sacrifices, grammar, 
law\c* astronomy. This specialisation must have begun in vary early 
time8,8^the work of grammarians like Panini shows. Thus were formed 
special senfe^ 9 grammar, law and astronomy. 


184 Taitfc. Br. 
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These special schools helped in the growth of a vast body of literature 
bearing on the Vedic texts which were further developed in the various 
schools of study and interpretation r — SakhJs, VyQhas and Charanas. There 
were at least four different schools of Vedic interpretation, known to 
Yaska aitihasika, adbyatmika, adhiyajfiika and svabhavika. The 
traditional learning was preserved and propagated by various families in 
different parts of the country. The patriarchal Gotras of the Aryas and 
the Kulas of spiritual teachers became special guardians of the composition 
of these schools and of the improvements effected by them in the 
arrangement and order of studies. In course of time, these gave place 
to new integrations of scholars— teachers and students — in the Charanas. 
Each Charana or school of Vedic study had its own arrangement of texts, 
its own manner of application of texts to rituals and its own rules 
for the conduct and discipline of its members. The relationship by blood 
characteristic of the Gotra was now replaced by one of cultural relationship 
and socio-religious observances. In a work named Charanayavyuha (a 
catalogue of all schools or charanas) there are mentioned five charanas of 
the Rgveda, twenty-seven of the Black Yajurveda, fifteen of the White 
Yajurveda, twelve of the SSmaveda and nine of the Atharvaveda. 

' In course of time the sacred books which had to be mastered by the 
student had increased to a huge bulk and it became necessary to condense 
their teaching into some convenient form. This literature is 

known as the Sfltras. These Siitra schools multiplied rapidly and 

came to fall into three classes according to their subject of 

teaching. The Srauta Sutra schools taught the details of ceremonials 

relating to Vedic sacrifices. Each Veda had its own Srauta -Sutras and 
the noteworthy teacher of them are AsvslSyana and S3nkh3l2yana 
belonging to the Rgveda, LatySyana and DrlhySyana to the Samaveda, 
Baudhayana, Apasthamba and Hiranyakeshin to the Black Yajurveda 
and KstySyana to the White Yajurveda. Next come the Dharma Siitra 
schools which taught the students the customs, manners and laws of the 
society. Then oome the Grhya Siitra schools which taught the rights 
and obligations of the son, husband, the wife, the father etc., towards one 
another and set forth distinct rules for the oonduct of each one. The 
present codes of Manu -and Ysjfiabslkya grew up in one of these Dharma 
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Sfltra schools. The S hulba Sutra sc hools taught geometry, purely as was 
required for the preparation of sacrificial altars. All these classes of Sutra 
school branched off from the school of Kalpa. 

In course of time there grew up the different schools of Hindu Law. 
The notion that Hindu religion is exclusively the source of Hindu law 
is mainly responsible for the idea too often entertained that Hindu law 
is incapable of growth but the most superficial student of Hindu law 
will not fail to observe that in reality its history has been otherwise. 
Indeed the chief agencies of this development have been custom and the 
commentaries. These commentaries written either by kings like Aparaka 
of Konkan or by learned Brahmins have twisted and tortured a text of the 
Smrti according to the views of justice and practical utility entertained 
by their authors and according as these views have been accepted in one 
place and rejected in another, have grown up the different schools of Hindu 
law. Thus Yijfianeswara, tho author of the MitaksarU, when discussing 
the text prescribing unequal shares for sons according to priority of birth, 
lays down the general principle that practices expressly inculcated by the 
sacred law-codes may become obsolete and should bo abandoned if opposed 
to public opinion. So also N ilkantha, the author of Mayukha in discussing 
the right of a Sudra to adopt expressly refers on the authority of his own 
father, to custom as justifying him in the particular interpretation put 
by him on the following text of Saunaka : — “But a daughter’s son and 
a sister’s son are affiliated even by Sudras”. Again relying on custom he 
comes to the conclusion that a boy can be adopted even after marriage. 

Professor Winternitz 166 has profounded the theory that the Arthasastra 
was originally taught in tho schools of DharmasSstra among the 
“ duties of the king ’’ but at the same time it branched off from the 
DharmasSstra and was taught in separate schools of Arthasastra, the 
reason being that the same teachers appear in the Mahabharta and 
elsewhere as authors of both Hharmasastras and Artliasastras. But 
Prof. Winternitz ignores the fact that Kautilya’s Arthasastra itself 
refers to tho existence of Varta (Economics) and Danda-niti (Polity) as 
separate branches of learning which developed very early in separate 
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schools and the ArthasSstra and the DharmasSstra utilised the results 
of the study of these two branches of learning in those schools. There 
are evidences in Kautilya’s ArthasSstra showing that treatises on Polity 
made use of satra style. This together with the existence of separate 
works on Polity, e. g., the ChSnakyasdtra and Brhaspatishtra make 
it very probable that there was a satra period in the development of 
treatises on Polity just as these was a satra period in the development of 
the law-codes like that of Manu. It is not, therefore, likely at all 
that ArthasSstras should branch off from the DharmasSstras. It was in the 
treatises on Dandaniti and YSrta that full treatment can be made of the 
subjects of Polity and Economics. The DharmsSstras made only a very 
meagre treatment of those subjects because their full treatment was not the 
province of a code of law. It would, therefore, be proper to hold the view 
that the ArthasSstras and the DharmasSstras developed on parallel lines and 
just as the DharmasSstras had a sutra period, so also the branches of 
learning — Varta and Dandaniti — utilised by the ArthasSstras passed through 
a similar sutra period and could well have been contemporaneous with 
the works of the corresponding stages of development of the Dharma- 
sSstras. 

The growth of these special schools began not later than the 5th 
century B. C. 158 It is thought that Law became a special subject of 
study at a somewhat later date than Grammar or Astronomy. But 
even in the Ramayana and in some of Dharmasutras there are traces 
that the specialisation had already begun. Thus in the Rimayana 187 
we find a reference to professors of the Tattiriya branch and to students 
who are specialising in the Katha branch of Yedic studies. On the eve of 
his journey to Dandakaranya Rama ordered Lakshmana to make 
various gifts to such men living under his protection. 188 Reference 
to pandits who have specialised in Yedic learning, in the Puranas, 
Swara-lakshmana, in the soience of music, in Chhanda-lakshmana, 


188 For the beginnings of specialisation, see Bolder, Sacred Books of the East, Yol. XXV. 
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in Samudrk laksmana, in Tala, in Astrology, in Kalpastltra, in sacrificial 
ceremonies, in Logic, in Grammar, etc , authors of books on a painting 
(Chitra-KSbya-pranet3) is also to be found. 1 " Kama brought all 
of them in connection with his sacrifice and then summoned Kusa 
and Laba to sing RamSyana in their presence. 180 Again in Gautama 1 ® 1 
regarding the composition of the Parisad we find that besides the 
men who have completely studied the Yeda, there are those who 
know the different Dharmasutras, besides the three representatives 
of the first three 2sramas. In Vasistha 18 ® and BaudhSyana, 1 " the 
'three specialists are student of the MimansS, that is , one w ho knowa, 
the sacrificial rules , one who knows the Angas and one who recites 
the works on the sacred law. In Manu 184 those who know the Vedas 
are reduced to three and the specialists are a Logician, a MimSnsaka, 
one who knows the Nirukta and one who recites the Institutes of the 
sacred law. Similarly wc find in Vasistha SamhitS 185 the following 
specialists who along with others are called the sanctifiers of the rowB 
of learned Brahmins one who knows the text of the four sacrifices 
(Asvamedha, Purushamedha, Sarvameda and Pitrmedha), one who 
knows Vsjasena (branch of the White Yajurveda), one who knows 
the Bix Angas, one who knows Chhandas (Vedic metre) and the 
brShmana who studies the sacred law treatises. 

These Vedic schools and Special schools were run by a teacher who 
admitted to his family as many pupils as he could manage. Such teachers 
were householders. To them students came from all sides “as water runs 
downwards, as months go to the year". 168 In a hymn of the Rgveda 187 
there is a reference to such a school which compares the meeting together 
of the teacher and the taught with the gathering of the frogs in the 
rainy season : — 
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“Each, of these twain receives the other kindly, 

while they are revelling in the flow of waters. 
When the frog moistened by the rain springs forward 

and Green and Spotty both combine their voices. 
When one of these repeats the other’s language, as he who 

learns the lesson of the teacher, 
Tour every limb seems to be growing larger, as ye 

converse with eloquence on the waters.” 

» . * 

That such seats of learning continued to be popular down to the time of 
Harsa Silsditya will be evident from Bana’s Harsaeharita where a province 
is described as being resorted to quite joyfully by multitudes of people 
“like a school by pupils”. B2na, 188 greeted by his numerous relatives, on 
his return from Harsa’s court made among others the following enquiries : 
“Do the boys pursue their studies at the proper time ? Is there the 
same unbroken daily application to the Yeda ? The old earnestness in the 
practice of the art of sacrifice ? Arc there the same classes in grammar 
exposition, showing respect by days not idly spent in series of emulous 
disscussions ? Is there the old logic society, regardless of all other occupa- 
tion ? The same excessive delight in the Mim3ns3, dulling all pleasure in 
other authoritative books ?” 

* 

vj&ut the most important seats of learning were the BrShmanic 
settlements and in connection with them Parisads or assemblies of 
learned br ahm i n s who gave decisions on all points connected with the 
Br3hmanic religion and learning. 169 These were in some respects 
like judicial assemblies 110 and in others like ecclesiastical synods 111 
but as those who composed them were most of them also teachers, 
they corresponded to a certain extent to the associations of teachers 
in the Middle Ages of Europe which developed into Universities. The 
settlement of brahmins proficient in different branches of the ancient 
learning in various centres must have meant the gathering together 

1,8 Harsacbarit — Oowell and Thomas, p. 71. 
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also of a n umb er of students who were receiving instruction from them, 
and thus these P arisad s would form the nucleus of something 
corresponding to a University. In the Brha dSranyaka Upanishad 173 
we read that fSvetaketu went to the Parisad of the P5 fich3las. King 
PlSvahana JaibalT was the me mber ot' Fg fichSla ParisKad ^ f^schotors 
"wEch^e'altended everj day._^ 

Muller says 11 3 that according to modern writers a Parisad 
ought to consist of twenty-one brahmins, well versed in philosophy, 
theology and law. But in early times it seems that a smaller number 
would have been sufficient. According to Manu 1 74 “Whatever an 
assembly of ten or three qualified brahmins, faithful to their duties, 
shall lay down as the law, must be accepted as such. Such an assembly 
shall consist of at least ten brShmanas consisting of three persons 
who each know one of the three principal Vedas, a Logician, a 
Mimarpsaka, one who knows the Nirukta, one who recites the institutes 
of the sacred law and three men belonging to the first three Ssramas. 
One who knowB the Yajurveda, one who knows the Samaveda shall 
be known to form an assembly consisting of at least three members 
and competent to decide doubtful points of law.” According to 
Gautama 173 “All matters of doubt should be submitted to the 
deliberations of at least ten honest, greedless, impartial mon of wisdom 
of the following type for settlement : Four of them must be brahmins 
well-versed in the Vedas; one member of good conduct from oach of 
the following orders, viz., brahmachSrins, householders and v2napraslhas 
and three men who know the different institutes of law. A council 
consisting of the aforesaid type is called a Parisad.” According to 
Vasistha. 1,a “Four men who each know one of the four VodaB, one 
who knows Mimansa, one who knows the Angas, a preceptor of the 
sacred law and three leading men of the first three lisramas constitute 
a Parisad consisting of at least ten (members).” According to 
Baudhayana 177 “it shall consist ten members consisting of four men 
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who each know one of the four Vedas, one well-versed in Mlmtnss, 
one who knows the Angas and three brahmins belonging to the first 
three Ssramas.” According to YSjnabalkya 178 “Four persons well-read 
in the Vedas and religious codes or a number of brahmins versed 
in the three Vedas, form a synod. Whatever this synod or a person 
foremost among those well-versed in spiritual science declares is religion.” 
Accor ding to ParSsara 1 79 “ An assembly consisting of three or five 
brahmins who are well-versed in the Vedas and Vedangas even without 
consecrating the sacred fire is called a Pari sad. Even a single brahmin 
who is a muni with a knowledge of his self and devoted to prayers, 
performances of Velic sacrifices and ceremonial oblations, may 
constitute a Parisad in his individual capacity. In the absence of 
five brahmins of the aforesaid type, an assembly consisting of brahmins 
who are content with their own profession should be regarded as a 
Parisad.” Further we are told “He who is well-versed in the four 
Vedas and Vedlngas, who studies the scriptures and has got a mind free 
from all hesitations or waverings should be regarded as constituting the 
best Parisad in his individual self. In the absence of such a man, a 
council consisting of ten brShmana householders should be reckoned as 
a Parisad of the middling class.” 180 These details about the composition; 
of the assembly are interesting as showing how specialisation in Vedic* 
study had begun in very early times. It is equally interesting to find • 
that not only were the different faculties represented in this nucleus ■ 
of a University but oven a student (brahm.ach.3r in) was a member of « 
the Parisad. 

Some of the centres of learning wore the hermitages of rsis or other 
learned men who retired to the forests in their old age. We learn from 
Buddhist literature that the Buddha after stealing away from his father’s 
palace went to the hermitage of one of the ascetics living in the forest near 
the Rajagrha hills, AlSra KalSma by name. He taught Gautama the 
doctrine of nothingness. Gautama describes his progress thus : “Very 
speedily I learned the doctrine and so far as concerns uttering with mouths 
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and lips the words, “I know, I understand”, I and others with me knew 
the word of wisdom and ancient lore. Then the thought occurred to me 
‘‘When AlSra Kslama declares : “Having myself realised and known this 
doctrine, I abide in the attainment thereof”, it cannot all be a mere 
profession of faith ; surely Al2ra KalUma sees and knows this doctrine.” 

Knowledge in ancient India was not a mere matter for memory, study 
or intellectual apprehension, it was something to be ^realised and lived. 
Thus the Buddha strove hard to reach as far as his toachcr in that doctrine 
so as ultimately “to dwell in the attainment of a knowledge and realisation 
thereof”. He achieved success in his efforts in no long time, whereupon 
his* teacher unable to contain himself, burst out as follows : “Happy 
friend, aro we ; yea, doubly happy, in that we look upon such a 
venerable one, such a fellow-ascetic as thee ! The doctrine which I 
know, that thou knowest ; and the doctrine which thou knowest, that I 
know. As I am, so art thou ; as thou art, so am I. Come friend, you and 
I together lead this company of ascetics”. Thus did the teacher put his 
pupil “on a perfect level with himself, so honouring him with exceeding 
great honour”. But Gautama could not remain satisfied with that doctrine 
and seeking the highest good, the incomparable path to Peace Supreme, he 
sought another teacher and went where dwelt Uddaka, the disciple of 
Rama and thus addressed him : “I wish, friend, to lead the ascetic life 
under this discipline and doctrine”. As before he “speedily acquired this 
doctrine so far as concerns lip-profession” and later on achieved sufficient 
mastery to be able “to abide in a realisation and knowledge of the 
doctrine” and was treated by his teacher as fully his equal. With the 
knowlege and training in Toga received from his brahmana teachers, the 
Buddha then resolved to depend upon himself for his further progress and 
retired to the jungles of UruvelH near the present temple of Bodh Gays. 
There he “spied a beautiful secluded spot among the trees, with a pleasant, 
shallow clear-flowing river close by, easily accessible, with field and 
pastures all around” and immediately settled down, saying “this suits well 
for effort . Early Buddhism with its scheme for self-suppression was 
not dead to the objective beauty of Nature as an aid to the inner spiritual 

ii« * 

life. 
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An idea of the free aoademic life and the variety and catholicity of 
studies in these hermitages will be evident from the description given in 
the MahShhSrata 181 of the hermitage of Kanva. It was situated 
on the bank of the MSlini river and there many rsis were reciting the 
hymns of the Rgveda and many others wore singing passages from the 
Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. In another part of the hermitage 
rsis who had seen the end of various sastras like the PurSnas, Ny3ya, 
Tatva, Atmaviveka, SabdasSstra, the Vedas with their Vedangas and who 
were well-versed in the science of matter with its actions and qualities, 
in the speech of birds and lower animals were discussing with one other the 
subtle points of their respective branches of study. Followers of Buddhism 
also were studying their own sacred texts. 

The rsis who -lived in these hermitages were not all lonely recluses 
or celibate anchorites cut off from the soceity of women and the family. 
Some of them formed family groups, living with their wives and 
children, but not pursuing wealth or fame or material advancement 
like ordinary householders. Thus they lived in the world but were 
not of it. They had frequent touch with the cities and the royal court 
by means of respectful invitations to the domestic ceremonies of the kings 
and rich men and the visits made by the latter to their hermitages in a spirit 
of pilgrimage. Their pupils included their own children and also boys 
from the busy world, who lived with the hermits, shared their toils, 
studied under them and served them like their own sons. Then after 
finishing their education they would bow down to the guru, pay their 
dakshina and come to the busy world to take places among the men 
of action. In the calm of these sylvan retreats learning was thus 
fostered by the rsis who were maintained in learned leisure partly- 
by their pupils’ foraging in the woods and fields and partly by the gif® r _ 
of kings and rich householders. 'rest, 

These hermitages were, indeed, as effectual for the promo** 16 y® 

knowledge as the cathedrals of Mediaeval Buropo, but wi*f er th f tt 

unnatural monachism of the latter. Lecky 188 thus rer 1011 y ^ e 
a hard shell, 
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the celibate clergy o£ the Catholic world : “ The effect of the mortification 
of the domestic affections upon the general character was probably 
very pernicious. In Protestant countries, where the marriage of the 
clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive of the 
greatest and most unequivocal benefits. Nowhere does Christianity 
assume a more beneficial or a more winning form than in those gentle 
clerical households which stud our land, constituting as Coleridge 
said, ‘ the one idyl of modern life ’ the most perfect type of domestic 

peace, the centre of civilisation in the remotest village 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other hand, where the vow 
of celibacy is faithfully observed, a character of a different type is 
formed, which with very grave and deadly faults, combines some of the 
noblest excellences to which humanity can attain.” This evil was avoided 
in Ancient India. 

The Sanskrit poets like KalidSs, Bhababhdti and others love to depict 
the beautiful surroundings of these hermitages and the simple life of 
their inhabitants in contact with both animate and inanimate Nature. The 
ParSsara Samhita 183 describes the Badarikasrama of ParSsara, son of 
Sakri, father of the holy Vyasa, thus : “ Trees of wonderful fruit and 
foliage enhanced the beauty of that holy forest where fountains and 
rivulets of crystal flow ran babbling into sacred pools. Herds of deer 
were found to roam about and birds of beautiful plumage were hoard to 
join their melodious notes in a chorus of harmony”. It is also a 
noteworthy fact that in each of the placos of preaching and places of 
his retreat the Buddha prof erred the forest near by to the city itself. 
Thus at Rajagrha he would reside in the Veluvana or Yastivasa or the 
elalUruvela village; at Sravasti there wore the famous Jetavana and its 
he nSborately constructed vihSra, as well as the PubhSrSma ; at EausSmbi, 
with irawl the GhositSrSma at his disposal ; at Vaisali he had the MahSvana 
or Amrapaa KutagSra hall and for his second residence the mango-grove 
has its NyagW ; at Pava he would stay in Chunda’s mango-grove ; KapilSvastu 
Hence the rem^odha grove, and Benares had its deer-park at Isipatana. 
i«« 1,6-7 ^»rk of Dr. Rabindranath 184 “A most wonderful thing 
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that we notice in India is that there the forest, not the town, is the 
fountain-head of civilisation. Wherever in India its earliest and most \ 
wonderful manifestations are noticed, we find that there men have not 
come into so close a contact as to be rolled or pushed into a compact body 
or mass or whole. There, trees and plants, rivers and lakes, had an 
ample opportunity to live in close relationship with men. In these 
forests, though there was human society, there was enough of open space 
or aloofness ; there was no jostling. Still this aloofness did not produce 
an inertness in the Indian mind ; on the other hand it rendered it all the 
brighter. It is the forest that has nurtured the great ancient sages of 
India, the Vedic and the Buddhistic. Not only the Vedic rsis 
but Lord Buddha also preached in many woods of India. The royal 
palace had no room for him, it was the forest that took him into its lap. 
The current of civilisation that flowed from the forest inundated the whole 
of India”. 

“ Here is an Indian ideal that it would be well to revive, for this 
planting of universities in the midst of great cities is European and not 
Indian. Oxford and Cambridge alone in England have kept up the 
tradition of their Aryan forefathers. The modern “ Civic Universities ” as 
they are called, are planted in the midst of the most tumultuous, 
hurrying noisy cities in England. Not from them will come sublime 
philosophies or artistic master-pieces, but they will doubtless produce 
men of inventive genius, miracles of machinery, new ways of annihilating 
space. But in a country in which a man is valued for what he is, not 
for what ho has, in which a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth, the Indian ideal is the most suitable. The 
essence of that Ideal is not the forest as such but the being in close touch 
with Nature ; to let her harmonies permeate the consciousness and her 
calm soothe the restlessness of the mind. Hence it was the forest, 
which best suited the type and the object of the instruction in the days 
whioh evolved rsis; instruction which aimed at profound rather than 
at swift and alert thought ; which cared not for lucid exposition by the 
teacher, but presented to the pupil, a kernel of truth in a hard shell, 
whioh he must mack unassisted with his own strong teeth if he would 
enjoy the kernel ; if, he oould not break the shell, he could go without 
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the fruit ; instruction which thought less of an accumulation of facts 
poured out into the pupil's memory than of the drawing out in hiwi the 
faculty which could discover the truth, hidden beneath ft mass of 
irrelevancies ; of such fruitful study the Hindu Asrama in the forest is 
the symbol”. 188 

185 KamalS Lectures, 1925— Annie Beasant, pp. 26-27. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORGANISATION OP SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN THB 
BRaHMANIO SEATS OP LEARNING. 

An idea of the educational organisation of the BrShmanic seats of 
learning can be formed from an intelligent study of the Brshmanas and 
the Upanishads but more fully from that of the Srautasfltras, the 
Grhyastitras, the Dharmasutras “*fiid the DharmasSstras.' * 

§ 1. — THE IMPORTANCE OP A TEACHER IN EDUCATION. 

The Upanishads fully recognise the futility of mere self-study. In 
the Katha Upanishad 168 the teacher is represented as indispensible to 
knowledge: “Apart from the teacher there is no access here”. The 
Mundaka Upanishad 187 says “Let him in order to understand this, 
take fuel in his hand and approach a Guru who is learned and dwells 
entirely in Brahman ”. Again, “ Not by self-study is the atman realised, 
not by mental power, nor by amassing much information 188 That a 
teacher is necessary to disperse the mist of empirically acquired knowledge 
from our eyes is explained beautifully in the following passage from the 
ChSndogya Upanishad : 188 “ Precisely, my dear Sir, as a man who has 
been brought blind-fold from the country of Gandhara and then set at 
liberty in the desert, goes astray to the east, north or south, because he 
has been brought thither blind-fold and blind-fold set at liberty ; but 
after that some one has taken off the bondage and has told him “ In this 
direction GSndhlra lies, go in this direction ”, instructed and prudent, 
asking the road from village to village, he find his way home to GctndhXra; 
even so the man, who in this world has met with a teacher becomes 
conscious, * To this (transitory world) shall I belong only until the time 
of my release, thereafter shall I go home,”. In the Satapatha SarnhitS 190 
we are told that “ the pilferer of learning and books is born dumb ”, In 
the MahSbhSrata 191 there is a story of Yavakrta who studied the 

188 n. 8. x»» i. 2 . 12. III. 2. 3. 
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Vedas without a Guru and then had to suffer a lot of misery for 
that. Indeed the Vedas cannot be wellread even from mere books 
(because of the accents), much less learnt. From a teacher alone one 
can learn the proper pronunciation. Hence it became the custom that 
only from a teacher one should learn and the people believed that the lore 
learned from a teacher could alone be successful and beneficial. 

§ 2 . — THE SELECTION AND ADMISSION OE STUDENTS. 

There was the custom of selecting students for admission into the 
school. According to Manu 192 the teacher should select only ten classes 
of pupils for instruction — the son of one’s teacher, one who did personal 
service, one who taught some other subject, a good man, a man pure in 
mind and heart, a reliable friend, one capable of comprehending 
and applying the knowledge acquired, a patron and a recluse. 
Usan3 Samhita 198 says : “ An Achjrya’s son, one who wishes to 
hear attentively, one who has given knowledge (in any other subject), 
a virtuous person, a person pure in body and mind, a relative, one who 
is capable of understanding the scriptures, one who is liberal in giving 
away money, a good man and a kinsman — these ten should be taught 
according to the rules of religious teaching. A Kshatriya who is 
grateful, shorn of malice, intelligent and always doing good ; a Vais'ya, 
endowed with similar qualifications, a grateful BrShmana, a non- 
injuring Brahmana, an intelligent Brahmana and a Brahmana doing 
good unto all — these six should also be taught by the leading twice-born 
ones. Even though it be quite contrary to the established rules 
of religious instruction, when a Bigra, invested with the sacred thread 
by another, comes he should be taught. Instruction in the Vedas 
should be given to those only and not to any one else ; so it is said.” 
According to Yajnabalkya SamhitS 1 9 4 “The grateful, the submissive, the 
intelligent, the pure, those who do not suffer from mental and physical 
ailments, those who are shorn of jealousy, the good-natured, those who are 
clever in serving friends, those who distribute learning and riches, are 
worthy of receiving religious instructions”. A ccordin g. . to Sukx gchar ya 196 

*»» III. 35-37. 
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“one should, eduoate his own child as well as other’s children but not 
the offenders From U sana Sam hitS 199 we learn that the student used 
to live in the house of his teacher without being taught for some time. 
During this period the teacher had enough opportunity to test or examine 
his pupil. He would give him instructions in Vedic study only when 
he thought the pupil fit for it. If the pupil had anything wrong in 
his conduct the teacher during this one year would correct him his 
faults and then teach him. The Indian teacher was thus not a believer 
in making higher education opeiT'to all ; he imparted instruction to a 
student only when he was duly qualified for it by his character and capacity, 
by fils heredity and environment. To those times may be applied the 
observations made recently by Lord Hugh Cecil : “ Uniformity is the 

essence of any and every system, whereas infinite variety and infinite 
irregularities are the characteristics of people. The only education, 
therefore, that deserves the name or is really beneficial, is that which] 
ministers to individual capacity and personality. When that connection 
and response are lacking, teaching and being taught are a funeral waste of 
time .” 197 

§ 3. — THE INITIATION CEREMONY : THE SYMBOL OP ADMISSION 

AS A STUDENT. 

In the Atharvaveda 198 there is a mystic hymn which describes the 
Sun or the primeval principle, under the figure of a Brahmana 
student who brings firowood (samidh) and alms for his teacher. 
This offering of sacrificial fire to a teacher became the regular way by 
which a youth sought to bo recognised as his pupil and implied a desire 
to partake in his domestic sacrifice and to accept the duty of helping to 
maintain it . 109 This is the earliest reference to Upanayanam. In the 
Satapatha BrShmana we are given a line of teachers who have transmitted 
the sacrificial science to that time . 200 This line is traced back to 

O 
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Praj3pati (the creator) and BrShmana students are spoken of as guarding 
their teacher, his house and cattle, lest ho should be taken away from 
them, 801 There are references also to a lad going to a teacher with 
firewood in his hand and asking to become his pupil 903 . This book contains 
an/account of the Upanayana (initiation) ceremony of a BrShmana 
(( atudent. 908 He is made to say to the preceptor “ I have come for 
brahmacharya (studentship) ; lei me bo a brahmachari (student) ”. The 
request to be received by the preceptor was to be duly made i. e., accord- 
ing to the BrhadSranyaka Upanishad 204 with the words *' Upaimyaham 
vabnntam ”. 205 Before receiving him, the teacher makes enquiry 
into his name, his birth and family. SatyakSma Jabala going to 
Gautama H3ridrumata said to him : “ I wish to become a brahmacharin 


with you, Sir, May I come to you, Sir ? ” He said to him : “ of what 
family are you, my friend?” 208 The manner of enquiry shows that 
it was made in a very indulgent fashion and the uncertainty regarding 
his parentage was not in actual practice admitted as a bar to the 
teacher’s acceptance of the pupil. 


The duties pertaining to his new life are now impressed upon the 
student : “ Put fuel into fire. Cleanse internally with water. Do service. 
Do not sleep in day-time.” 207 He was enjoined to move along the Sun’s 
course after 13 ira, symbolising the teaching to follow Nature and her forces 
as far as possible. lie was made to tread on a stone ; he was to be ' firm 
like a stone 1 and overcome his foes — the temptations within and tho 
slanderers without. The food taken by him was to make him * strong, 
long-lived and covered with splendour’. The teacher then touches the 
chest of tho boy with his fingers upwards and repeats the words 208 : " Thy 
heart shall dwell in my heart ; my mind thou shalt follow with all thy 
■ heart ; may Brhaspati join thee to me. ” “ To me alone thou shalt adhere. 
A In me thy thoughts shall dwell. Upon me thy veneration shall be bentJ 
jnteWhen I speak thou shalt be silent.” “ May I be dear to thee ; let us. 
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dwell here in breath and life.” After these prayers for concord the teacher 
bestows on him the blessing. “ The bliss in which the Tire, the Sun, the 
Moon and the Waters go their way, even in that bliss go thou that way. 
Thou hast become the pupil of Breath. May Indra, Saraswati and the 
Aswins bestow intelligence on thee.” For himself, the teacher prays that 
he may through his pupil, “ become rich in holy lustre.” The ceremonial 
is equally impressive in all the texts ; the only point of difference is that 
instead of styling him “ the pupil of life ” one text has the reading “the 
pupil of Kama.” 909 

In course of time the sacred thread came to be used for tho performance 
of sacrifice . 910 In the datapath a BiSbmana 911 it is told that the 
god and the father went to Prajapati, wearing the ‘sacrificial cord’ : and also 
in the Kaushitaki Upanishad 913 the all-conquered Kaushitaki adores the 
Sun at its rise having put on the ‘sacrificial cord’. The spiritual significance 
of the details of the Upanayana ceremony is thus indicated in the Satapatha 
BrShmana : 913 “ The teacher lays his right hand on the head of the pupil 

whereby he becomes pregnant with him 214 and then in the third night the 
embryo issues out of the teacher and being taught the Savitrl obtains true 
Brahmanhood ”. 9 16 “He is like a divine creature born from his teacher’s 
mouth ”. 916 Samkha SaTphita 917 says “BrShmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
are the three twice-born castes : their second birth takes place on the occasion 
of putting on the girdle of sacred rush. On his second birth symbolised 
by the wearing of the sacred girdle, the preceptor of a BrShmana, 
Kshatriya or Vaisya who imparts the Gayatri Mantra, should be regarded 
as his father, while the Mantra itself should be looked upon as fulfilling the 
office of his mother. Until t he co mmencement of his study of the 
Vedas^a BrShmana continues in the status of a Sudra ; he becomes a 

80 * SamkbySyana, IV, 4, 2. 
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twice-born after that Vv lsa Sa mhitg 918 says “ BrShmanas, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas~ are called the twice-born. Their first birth takes place when 
they are delivered of their mother’s womb ; their second, when they duly 
accept GSyatrl Mantra from their preceptors”. Vasistha SamhitS. 919 
says “ Their first birth is from their mother and the " second from the 
investiture of tbo sacred girdle. There (i. e. in the second birth) 
Slvitri is the mother and the preceptor is said to be the father. They 
call the preceptor the father becauso ho gives instructions in the Veda. 
They quote the following example: — Indeed the virile energy of a 
man learned in spiritual science, is of two sorts, that which is above the 
navel and the other such is situated below ; through that which is above 
the navel his offspring is produced when ho invests one with the sacred 
thread and makes him holy. By that which resides below his navel, 
the children of his body are produced on their mother. Therefore they 
should never say to a Srotrlya who teaches the Veda ‘ Thou art 
Restitute of a son Hint quotes the following verse : — " There is no 
religious rite for a child of the twicc-born before he has been invested 
with the sacred girdle. H is condu ct shall bo_kno wn a s e qual to that of 
a Sudra bef ore his new birth from th e Veda . (The above prohibition 
relates to all rites except those connected with libations of water, the 
exclamation Swlhl and the rites to departed names) ” Vishnu SamhitS 990 
says “ The birth of a child in its mother’s womb through the union of 
its parents, out of carnal desire, is a mere organic existence, which he 
has in common with the beasts. The birth which his teacher, conversant 
with the Vedas, effects for him, by uttering the SSvitri Mantra is the 

only true, deathlcsvdecayless existence ”, 

J In the older TJpanishads we come across the prohibition to communi- 
cate a doctrine or ceremony to any one except a son or a pupil adopted 
by the rite of Hpanayanam. According to the Aitareya Aranyaka 391 the 
mystical meaning of the combinations of letters must be “ communicated 
to no one who is not a pupil, who has not been a pupil for a whole year, 
who does not propose himself to he a tcachet”. A^aiu. the 

states *. "A father may, therefore, tell that doctrine (*. e., 
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the doctrine of Brahman as the sun of the universe) to his eldest son or 
to a worthy pupil. But no one should tell it to any body else, even 
if he gave him the whole sea-girt earth, full of treasure”. In the 
Brhaduranyaka Upanishad a9s we are told that the ceremony of the 
mixed drink, must be communicated to none but a son or a pupil 
Similarly the ^vetasvatara Upanishad 294 says : " This highest mystery 
i$ the Vedanta delivered in a former age should not be given to one 
whose passions have not been subdued nor to one who is not a son 
or who is not a pupil ”. And the MaitrSyaniya Upanishad : 996 “ Let 
no man preach this most secret doctrine to any one who is not his son 
or his pupil ”. So great was the importance put on this Upanayanam that 
according to Vishnu Samhita 228 “to suffer one’s self to remain uninitiated 
beyond the proper age-limit (vratyata) is one of the Upapatakas ”, and 
“ such a Vratya is to be avoided 997 Manu 298 speaks in the same strain : 
“ A Brahmana even in time of distress, must not hold any connection 
with these Vratyas, not duly expiated according to regulation, either 
by marriage or by Vedic study ”. 

We accordingly find men and gods taking fuel in their hands and 
submitting to the conditions of pupilage. The Chandogya Upanishad 299 
relates how Indra himself was obliged to live with Prajapati as a pupil 
for 101 years in order to obtain the perfect instruction. In the 
Kausitaki Upanishad 930 Aruni takes fuel in his hand and becomes a 
pupil of Citra Gafigyayani. In the Brhadaranyaka 931 Garga says to 
Ajatasatru : “ Then let me come to you as a pupil ”. In the Prasna 
Upanishad 939 Sukesas, Satyakama, Sauryayanin, Kausalya, Vaidarbhi 
and Kabandhin take fuel in their hands to become pupils of Pippalada. 

At the same time the evidence seems to indicate that a formal 
pupilage was not absolutely binding in the earlier period. Thus in the 
ChSndogya 233 it is merely said that ” the knowledge which is gained 
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from a teacher (as opposed to supernatural instruction by beasts, fire, 
geese or ducks) leads most certainly to the goal ”. In another passage 984 
the King Asvapati, instructs the six brShmanas who approach him with 
fuel in their hands anupaniya i. <?., “ without first admitting them as 
his pupil or demanding any preparatory rites In still another passage 

988 we read: “There lived once Svetaketu Aruneya. To him his 
father ‘(Uddalaka, the son of Aruna) said “ Svetaketu, go to school ; for 
there is none belonging to our race, darling, who not having studied 
tiie Yeda is, as it were, a brShmana by birth only ”. Fro m this remark 
it may reasonably bo inferred that at that time entrance upon the life 
of a brShmana- student while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon hrshmanas. Again in the BrhadSranyaka 986 
YsjfiabSlkya instructs his wife Maitreyi when she was not strictly his 
pupil; he also teaches King Janaka 287 when he was not strictly his 
pupil ; he also imparts knowledge on the deepest problems ( e . g., in the 
.conversation with Gargi) 238 in the presence of a numerous circle of 
hearers ; and only exceptionally, when he desires to explain to Artabhsga 

989 the mystery of the soul’s transmigration, does he retire with him 
into privacy. 

•Jit is also evident from the passages just cited that it was possible 
in those days for a man to receive instruction from his father or from 
other teachers. Svetaketu did both. 240 The datapath a Brllimana 241 
shows that the Br2hmana was expected to instruct his own son in both 
Btudy and spiritual ritual and furnishes an illustration of this in Varuna, 
the teacher of his son Bhrgu. This fact is also borne out by the 
evidence of some of the names in the Vamsa BrShmana of the S3ma 
Veda and the Vamsa or list of teachers of the Samkhyayana Aranyoka. 949 
It should, however, be noted that these Vams'as and those of the 
datapaths BrShmana also show that a father often preferred that his 
son should have a famous teacher. * '*• 
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§>.— THE AGE TO COMMENCE VBDIC STUDIES. 

The age at which such studentship commenced probably varied from 
time to time. Thus Svetaketu “ began his apprenticeship with a teacher 
when he was twelve years of age”. 343 According to Vishnu Parana 944 
'* the period from birth to the fifth year was regarded as the time for 
play. After which the time for study commenced”. The initiation 
ceremony which marked the beginning of a boy’s student-life was fixed 
by Manu 346 at the 8th, the 11th and the 12th year in the case of a 
BrShmana,, Kshatriya or a Vaisya boy respectively. But it might take 
place between 8 and 16 in the case of a BrShmana, between 11 and 22 
in the case of Kshatriya and between 12 and 24 in the case of Vaisya. 3 * 8 
Gautama 347 says “The initiation of a BrZhmana boy shall ordinarily 
take place in his 8th year. It may also be performed in tho ninth 
or fifth year for tho fulfilment of some particular wish. The number 
of years is to be calculated from conception. That initiation is the 

second birth The initiation of a Kshatriya shall ordinarily 

tako place in the eleventh year after conception, and that of a Vaisya 
in the twelvth. Up to the 16th year the time for the S3vitri (initiation) 
of a BrShmana boy has not passed. Nor (for the initiation) of a 
Kshatriya up to tho 20th year. And the limit for that of a Vaisya 
extends two years beyond the latter term ”. According to Ysjnabalkya 348 
“the Upanayana of a BrShmana is performed in the eight year 
( continuing from the time ) of conception, that of a Kshatriya, 
in the eleventh or according to the practices of the family ”. “ The 
period up to the sixteenth, twenty-second and the twenty-fourth is laid 
down as the time for Upanayanam respectively for the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and the Vaisya”. 949 According to UsanI Samhita 980 the 
investiture of the foremost of the twice-born should take 'place in the 
eighth year, either counting from the period of conception or from the 
date of birth, according to the regulation laid down in one’s own family 
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code of rites. According to Vyasa, 851 Saipkhya, 888 Vasistha 888 and 
Vishnu 884 8amhit2s “ the son of a Brahmana should be^invested with 
the holy thread at the eighth year of his age reckoned from the period of his 
inter-uterine life. Similarly, the investiture with the holy thread 
in the case of a Kshatri j a or Vaisya child should be made at the eleventh 
and twelvth year respectively 

The age fixed was no doubt regarded as the ideal to be aimed at, 
though wc see that considerable latitude was provided for. A young 
Br2hman2 was thus about seven years of age (according to our reckoning) 
when he entered upon the obligations of studentship and this age is that 
which has been considered a suitable one by many educationists as then 
the brain has its physical form fully developed. It was expressly provided 
in a later verse that a child should not be made to recite Vedic verse before 
initiation. Why a later age was provided for Kshatriyas and Vaiyas sis 
not quite clear. -'(They were of course, not expected to attain to the samo 
proficiency in the Vedic lore as the young Brahmana, as he alone could 
perform the sacrifical ritual, and certain portions of the sacred knowledge 
were reserved for him and their course was, therefore, it may be supposed, 
not expected to last as long as his. But in this case we should have 
expected them to have started at the same time and to have left their 
studentship at an earlier age, especially as they had also to learn their own 
particular crafts. •4t seems probable, however, that the difference in age 
was to emphasise the supposed intellectual superiority of the Brahmana 
who was thus ready to begin the study at a younger age than his non- 
Brahmana fellows ; or the difference was deemed necessary as the young 
Brahmana in nine cases out of ten commenced his study at home with his 
father while his non-Brahmana fellows were to leave their home and to live 
with their teacher away from their parents or guardians, for which an older 
age was quite suitable. 

The Upanayana ceremony of a Brahmana takes place in spring, tha% of 
a Kshatriya in summer and that of a Yaisya in aut umn. 888 
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It may be noted in this connection that a mystic significance was 
attached not only to the number of years but also to the particular seasons 
in which Yedic initiation should take place. Th us according to Apastamb a 
a boy initiated in the seventh year shows progress in learning, while 
one who begins in the eighth year lives long, in the nineth gets vigour, in 
the eleventh strength ; and the tenth and the twelfth make for prosperity. 
Similarly spring in India is the season of peace and plenty, summer is the 
time when the tropical sun is at the height of its power and glory, and 
autumn is the season for harvest. 

§ 5. — THE PERIOD OF STUDENTSHIP. 

The period of studentship varied according to the aptitude of the pupil 
to learn and to the vow to learn one or more Vedas. Manu 258 says: 
“In his preceptor’s house, a brahmacharin having practised the vow of 
studying the three Vedas (Atharva being included within the Rgveda) 
for thirty-six years or for a half or for a quarter of that period necessary 
to fully comprehend them ; or having studied (all the Vedas or two Vedas 
or a single Veda, in the proper order of Mantra, BrShmana etc., without 
the least deviation from his vow shall enter the order of the householder”. 
According to Yajnabalkya Samhitlt 187 “In studying each Veda one 
should lead the life of a religious student for twelve years or five years 
(at the lowest)’’. ‘^According to Gautama Samhita 258 “Each Veda should 
be studied for ] 2 years ; or until it is thoroughly mastered and understood.’*' 
Recording to BaudhSyana 8 5 9 the total duration of studentship was twelve 
years for each Veda, at least one year for each division thereof and twenty- 
four, thirty-six or forty-eight years in all. Manu 26 0 says elsewhere : 
“A twice-born one shall reside for the first quarter of his life in the 
residence of his preceptor ” (i. e., for 25 years, since according to smrti, 
a hundred years is the ordained space of human existence). 98 1 In the 
MahabhSrata 968 we are told: “One Bhould lead a fourth of one’s life 
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as a brahmaohari”. Even after the regular term was over there waa no 
reluctance to continue the study under the teacher. Svetaketu declares 
that a further residence of two months every year was advisable, for, by 
this means he had learnt more than during the period of his formal 
studentship. 963 gukrSchSrya 984 says: “ I shall live for one hundred 
years and enjoy life with wealth’— one should ever earn learning and 
wealth in this hope for twenty-live years or half or quarter of 
that period.” We need not he surprised at the long period of twelve 
years which was considered necessary to become acquainted even with one 
Veda. Max Muller 905 quotes from a letter which he received in 1878 
from an Indian gentleman giving an account of the system as it was then ; 
“A student of Rgve.la sHkha, if sharp and assiduous, takes about eight 
years to learu the Dasagranthas, the ton books which consist of (1) the 
SamhitHs or the hymns ; (2) the BrUhmnnas, the prose treatises on sacrifices 
etc. ; (3) the Arnnyakas ; (1) the (irhyasutras, tlic rules on domestic 
ceremonies ; (.*»)— (10) the six Angas, treatises on pronunciation, astronomy, 
ceremonial, grammar, etymology and metre. A pupil studies every day 
during the eight years, except on the holidays, the so-called anadhyaya *. e„ 
non-reading days. There being 309 days in a lunar year, the eight years 
would give h'm 2880 days. Prom these, 381 holidays have to be deducted, 
leaving him 2100 work-days during (he eight years. Now the ten books 
consist, on a rough calculation, of 29. 500 siokas, so that a student of the 
Rgvcda has to learn about 12 siokas a day, a sloka consisting of 
82 syllables”. 

v But Svetaketu 986 returned home after studying all the Vedas for 
12 years with his preceptor. Upakosala KSmSlayana 9 8 7 dwelt as a 
brahmachSrin in the house of Satyakama .Tabula and “tended his fires for 
twelve years”. There also seems to have been longer terms than that of 
12 years. SatyakSma Jab ala 2 8 8 spent a scries of years with his preceptor 
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during which " four hundred cows had become a thousand ”. Student- 
ship for thirty-two years is also mentioned 369 and also for 101 years. 9 ’ 0 
-'Megasthenes who came to India in the fourth century B. C. refers to 
Indian pupils spending thirty-seven years in study. Indeed it was 
already being recognised that for the cultivation of Vedic studies a 
long period of studentship was necessary. In the Taittiriya Brahmana* 7 1 
we read : ** Bharadvaja lived through three lives in the state of a 
religious student. Indra approached him when he was lying old and 
decrepit and said to him, * BharadvSja, if I give thee a fourth life, 
how wilt thou employ it ? ’ ‘I will lead the life of a religious 
student’, he replied. He (Indra) showed him three mountain-like 
objects, as it were unknown. Prom each of them he took a handful 
and calling to him, ' BharadvSja ’ said : * These are the threo Vedas, 
The Vedas are infinite. This is what thou hast studied during these 
three lives. Now there is another thing which thou hast not studied. 

Come and learn it. This is the universal science He who knows 

this (ya evam Veda) conquers a world as great as he would gain by 
the triple Vedic science”. Indra 9 7 2 is said to have lived with PrajSpati 
as a pupil for no less than 105 years. More often, as might naturally be 
expected, the realisation of the knowledge of Brahman, with its hard 
conditions and pre-requisites, required the dedication of a whole life 
and not merely a part of it. Svetaketu 2 73 coming home after twelve 
years of studentship “ conceited, considering himself well-read and 
stern ” and ignorant of the knowledge of Brahman was probably typical 
of such students as failed to attain the highest knowledge during the 
comparatively brief period of their pupilage and were deemed unworthy 
of that instruction. TJpakosala KSmalayana 374 was probably another 
such student who inspite of his twelve years of austere studentship 
was not deemed worthy of that instruction by his teacher. Hence 
in some cases students chose to become life-long pupils of their 
teacher. 97 5 Daksa SamhitS 976 says : “ Two classes of brahmacharin have 
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been mentioned by the wise in smriti. The first is Upakurvanaka (a pupil 
who wishes to pass on to the state of a householder ) ; the second is Nais- 
thika (one who lives a life of perpetual celibacy and studentship). He who 
after having adopted the life of a householder, becomes a religious 
student again, -is neither a Yatin nor a VHnaprasthin, ; he is divorced 
from all the ssramas According to the Ramayana 271 the former 
is a Ga un a hrahmacharin, while the latter is a Mukhya brahmachsrin* 
According to Vyasa Sambita 278 “The twice-born one who practises 
the vow of Ycdic 6tudy for 36 years is an Upakuvanaka Life- 
long or perpetual students are also mentioned in YajiiabSlkya, 
Usana, 880 Vyasa, 381 Manu. 282 Vasislha 268 and Visnu 284 Samhitas. 
Indeed it is reasonable to assume that some of the moral attributes 
insisted upon as essential pre-requisites of instruction, being as they 
are, but the preparatory means to the highest end of human life the 
attainment of the knowledge of Brahman— belong to the last stages of a 
disciplined life, as the fruits of a long struggle, rather than to its first 
stago. They cannot be regarded as the normal initial endowments with 
which a youthful student starts in bis career. The epithets Santa, dSnta, 
uparata and the like are hardly applicable,, for instance, to an immature 
stripling who has had no experience of the struggles and temptations of 
life and of “ the ills that flesh is heir to ”. 

This view is supported by several passages in the Upanisads in which 
the conception and scope of bralimacharya is widened so as to embrace, 
not merely tlic Btudent-period proper, but the entire course of life, 
regulated by the disciplines of the four successive stages or asramas as 
the way that leads to the Atman so that the whole of life was looked upon 
as an education for the life beyond. 'But many scholars like Deussen, 285 
Rhys Davids 286 and Rev. E. E. K.cays 287 deny the existence of the 
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successive four Ssramas or stages in the age of the Upanisads. But 
Dr. N. N. L a w 888 has adduced evidences which go- to prove that the fqur_ 
gsrama s existed as a firmly establishe d institu tion as_early ag the time 
~of th<T two oldest U pa nisads— the ChSndogya and the BrhadSranyaka. 
Further evidences are available which go to show that the knowledge 
aimed at in tho Upanisads implies the application of the whole life, 
through all its stages. Thus in the Chandogya Upanisad 289 the 
brahmachjrin is exhorted after completing his studentship, to become a 
householder (kutumbe sthitwS) and attain fruition in a life of self-study 
and self-discipline. In another passage 290 the observances of the last 
three asramas such as sacrifices, vow of silence, fasting and living an 
anchorite’s life in the forest arc recognised as being ultimately but forms 
of brahmacharya as the underlying principle of life. In the Kena 
Upanisad a9X asceticism, self-restraint, and sacrifice (tapas, dama and 
karman) are specified as the preliminary conditions (pratisthab) of the 
BrShmi Upanisad i.e., of the real mystical doctrine which reveals 
Brahman. In the Kathopanisad 293 all the Vedas, all tho practices 
of tapas and brahmacharya are described as means by which the One 
(Brahman) is to be sought as the final aim. 

That the acquisition of knowledge was not always confined to the 
first period of life is also evident from a few concrete examples. Svetaketu 
Aruneya, 293 on reporting to his father Gautama, the imperfect character 
of the instruction he received from him as proved by his inability to 
answer some questions put to him by the king (rlijanya) Pravabana 
Jaivali was thus told by his father : “You know mo, child, that whatever 
I know, I told you. But come, we shall go thither and dwell there as 
students ”, Gautama then goes to the king who asks him “ Gautama, 
do you wish (for instruction from me) in the proper way ? ” Gautama 
replied : “I come to you as a pupil ”. There are other examples which 
point to temporary connections between teachers and elderly pupils or 
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householders, for the imparting of the knowledge of some special doctnww 
and truths. In the Brhaduranyaka Upanisad 994 YajfiabSlkya instruct* 
Maitrevi, Janaka, Gltrgi and ArtabhSga. In the ChSndogya Upanisad , 
“five great householders and five great theologians PrSchinasala 
Aupamanyava, Satyayajua Paulusl Indradyumna Bhallaveya, Jana 
ferkarUksya and Budila Asvataras'vi— : first go for some special 
instruction to Uddalaka Aruni. The latter difBdent as to the fullness 
of his knowledge of the subject went with them to Aswapati 
Kaikcya as the best teacher for the purpose. In the Mundaka 9 86 
Upanisad Sannaka who is described as great householder (MahasSlab) 
approaches Angiras for instruction. In the Chandogya Upanisad 9,7 
NUrada approaches Sanatkumara after completing the period of ordinary 
studentship during which he has studied a variety of subjects, and says : “I, 
sir, have learnt all the mantras, lint do not yrl know what atman is In 
another passage 9sR Indra grows old in learning at the house of his 
preceptor. In the MaliSbharata 9 9 9 we arc told of Kaclia, son of Brhaspati, 
who approached Hukra aud agreed to remain with him as a student for 
1,000 years. 


§ 6. CONDITIONS AND DUTIES OF STUDENTSHIP. 

We shall now consider the conditions and duties of studentship. 

fa) Residence in ihe teacher's house — The first condition was 
that the student should live in the house of his teacher. Even the 
Atharvaveda 300 refors to this condition in the phrase “ if we have dwelt 
in studentship”. It is also referred to iu the Satapatha BrShmana 801 
as also in the Aitareya 309 and Tattiriya 803 BrShmanas. The ChSndogya 
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Upanisad applies to the student the epithets “ acharya-kula-v 3 sin ” 804 
and “ ante-vasin ”. 80B The latter epithet is also used in the BrhadS 
ranyaka 806 and Taittiriya 807 Upanisada. Residen ce in the h ouse of_ the 
preceptor is referred to also in Manu r 808 HSrit. 809 YySsa , 810 Visnu 811 
and Yasistha* 1 3 Saiph itas. Manu 818 says : “ Let not the rising or Betting 
sun find the brahmaeharin within the precincts of a Tillage ”. Thus the 
student must be in his preceptor’s house before the sun sets and should not 
quit it for a village before the sun rises in the morning. While on duty in 
his preceptor’s house the brahmacharin was free from all fear of injury 
or death. “The BrahmS deliTered the creatures OTer to Death, the 
bralimachsrin alone He did not deliTer OTer to him 814 

In this connection we shall do well to bear in mind that the modern 
educators recognise two factors in education : (1) the internal and 
(2) the external. The first includes all the congenital tendencies and 
innate capacities of the child. The second is the child’s enTironment. We 
haTe seen that early Hindu teachers by doTeloping the doctrine of 
Adhikara took into consideration the tastes and innate capacities or 
potentialities of the child. They also clearly saw the far-reaching effect 
of the child’s enTironment on his education. Hence as soon as the mind 
began to deTelop the child was translated from his home to an atmosphere 
where he could breathe freely moral health and strength and which was, 
therefore, most faTOurable to the development of a spiritual life which 
concerned the Hindus more than anything else. Indeed the cheerfulness 
and calmness of the school enTironment, the peace that reigned there and 
the orderly and pure life lived by every one there, were stimulating to a 
healthy and pure life in the student. In fact, the principle underlying 
the ancient BrShmanic educational system is the same that urges the 
modern educators to advocate the system of Residential Universities. But 
as the student lived in the house of his preceptor as one of his family and 
breathed there the atmosphere of his own home, the ancient Hindu 
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residential system was free from most of the defects and artificialities 
which take from the value of the modern Boarding Schools at d Residential 
Universities. In this respect the Hindu residential system was also 
superior to the Buddhist residential system in the monasteries. This 
ancient Hindu system still survives in our tols. 

But residence with the teacher was not a compulsory condition of 
studentship in all educational institutions. Day-scholars were also 
admitted to instruction. We read of Prince Junha of Benares setting up 
independent house for himself from which ho attended the College at 
Taxila (Jat. IV. 90), We read of ‘a country Brahmin* who finishing his 
studies in the three Vedas and the eighteen sciences under a famous 
teacher in Benares, stopped on there to look after his estato, married and 
become a regular house-holder. And yet he was allowed to continue his 
studies as an external student, ne could however como but “two or 
three times every day to listen to his master’s teaahings” owing to the 
obstructions of his mischievous wife who always feigned sickness whenever 
he wanted to got away to the school. A similor case is that of ‘a young 
Brahmin from a foreign land’ who while studying as one of the 5 .0 
pupils of a famous teacher in Benares, “fell in love with a woman and 
made her his wife. Though he continued to live on in Benares he failed 
two or throe times in his attendance on the master”. Sometimos he was 
so worriod and harassed by his unmanageable wife that he absented 
himself altogether from waiting on the master. “Some seven or eight 
days later he renewed his attendances" when his master gave him 
necessary instruction after which he “paid no heed to his wife’s caprices”, 
while his wife also “ceased from that time forward from her naughtiness. 
There is another instance of a student being handicapped in his studies 
by the wicked ways of his wife. (Jat. I. 463 ; I. 306 ; Ibid., 301-302). 

(b) Be gging alm s . — It was the usual rule for the brahmachSrin to 
go about begging for his teacher. In the ChSndogya Upanisad 815 
while tho householders Saunaka Kapeya and Abhipratarin Kaksaseni 
were being waited on at their meal a religious student begged of them. 
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The fiatapatha BrShmana 318 also refers to the brahmacharin begging for 
alims as well as the Atharvaveda-. 3 1 7 It is also clear from the Satap&tha 
BrShmana * 18 that begging was prescribed for the student to produoe 
in him a proper spirit of humility : " Having made himself poor, as it 
were, and become devoid of shame he begs alms”. Ap&stamb a, 319 
M anu, 880 TJsanS, 881 S ambart a, 889 Vy 5sa, 898 Samkh ya, 884 Vasistha, 885 
Visnu 898 BSrTt 897 and YajnabSlkya 388 SamhitSs also refer to begging 
alms * as the duty of the student. “ If in health, a brahmacharin fails to 
beg alms for seven days in succession, he must do tho penanace of an 
Avakirni (of broken vow) ”. 8 8 9 In the Middle Ages in Europe we read 
of some students in the TJniversitios subsisting by means of bogging ; but 
India far surpassed that by making it a rule for all students. A brshmana 
student shall beg alms, pronouncing the term ‘bhahat’ in the first part, a 
kshatriya (should use the term ‘bhahat’) in the middle and a vaisya 
(should use the term ‘bbabat’) in the end (of his begging formulae). 830 

He shall beg alms first of his own mother or sister or mother’s Bister 
or of any other woman who might not insult him with a refusal. 831 He 
should beg alms from those who are given to Vedic study, the celebration 
of sacrifices and are intent on the performance of the duties of their 
respective castes and orders. 339 He shall not beg alms of his preceptor’s 
family nor of his cognates and relations. 3 3 3 In the absence of any other 
householder, he shall beg alms, leaving each preceeding one of these 
persons. 884 In the absence of (fit persons of whom the Vedas give the 
brahmacharin the sanction to beg alms) let him, silent and self-controlled, 
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beg alms of the whole village (*. of all the four castes) without repeating 
the proper formulae of begging. TJsanS Samhita 888 says : “ It is said 
that one may receive alms from all of hfsTcaste or from all castes but he 
should shun the outcastes”. Si lmk ha 8 8 7 and Yajfiabctlkya 988 SatphitSs, 
however, Jay down that “ a brahmachZrin should beg alms of br3hmanas 
alone 

. 'He should collect daily food (which a brahmachSrin may take) 
except salt and what is stale. 889 “ Even while in distress, the acceptance 
of any wealth except the alms is prohibited.” 840 

All articles obtained by begging should be undeeeitfully made over 
to the preceptor. 341 In tho event of the preceptor being absent from 
his house, articles of fare obtained by begging, should be made over to 
his wife or son or to a senior fellow-student. 848 

(c) T ending the_jaored fires . — Another of his duties was to tend 
the sacred fires. TJpakosala tonded the sacred fires for twelve years and 
yet his teacher does not allow him to roturn home, but goes away 
on a journey without having taught him. 843 Looking after the. 
sacrificial fires is also mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana. 844 
Elsewhere in the same work 848 the duty of tho brahmacharin is stated to 
be to “ put on fuel,” the spiritual significance of which is also explained, 
viz., “ to enkindle the mind with fire, with holy lustre.” Manu, 848 
Ygj nabal kya. 847 jlarlt, 848 Gautama, 84 * VySsa 890 and Samkhya 891 
SamhitSs also enjoin the student to tenet the sacred fire. The 
MahSbhkrata 888 also enjoins the student to tend the sacred fire. 
Manu 888 says, “In health, if a brahmacharin fails to kindle the 
sacrifioial fire with the fuel of samidh twigs for seven days in succession 
he must do the penance of an Avakirni (of broken vow).” 
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(<2) Tending the Teacher »* Souse, — Tending tbe house of the teaoher 
was also one of the duties. .In the Satapatha BrShmana 884 we read 
“ wherefore the students guard their teacher, his house and the cattle.'’ 
In the Chandogya Upanisad 888 8atyak&ma is sent away with the 
teacher's cattle into a distant country where he remains for a 
series of years during which four hundred cows had become a thousand. 
The duty of guarding the teaoher’s cattle and grazing them in the 
pastures is also referred to in the SaipkhSyana Aranyaka. 888 In the 
Aitareya Aranyaka 857 Taruksya guards his teacher’s cows for a 
whole year. The Harit Sarphita 888 also asks the student to offer 
unto his preceptor pitcherfuls of water and morsels of grass 
for his cow. According to Usanii Sarphita 388 “he should daily bring 
pitcherfuls of water, kusagrass, flowers and sacrificial fuels.” According 
to Manu 8a0 “the brahmacharin shall fetch pitcherfuls of water, 
flowers, cow-dung, clay and kusa grass as much as his preceptor might 
require every day.” In the Mahabharata 861 we find that Aruni is 
working on the field of his teacher and Upamanyu is grazing the cattle 
of his teacher. In the same work 863 wo find that Kacha is grazing the 
cattle of his teacher Sukra and bringing flowers for his teacher’s daughter 
Devayoni. 

(e) Serving the teacher by word , mind and deed.— According 
to Manu 888 the brahmacharin should “do what is conducive 
to the good of his preceptor each day.” As by digging ( the earth ) 
with a digging instrument one gets water, so by faithfully serving 
him, a pupil acquires (all) the knowledge which is contained in the 
guru. 884 According to Tajnabalkya Saiphita 888 “the service of 
the preoeptor leads one to immortality.” “He should secure the 
preceptor’s well-being by his body and mind, words and deeds.” 886 
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Bari t 887 also asks the student to do good unto his preceptor's family 
by thought, word and deed. According to Sa mvarta B amhita 868 " Being 
invested with the sacred thread, a vipra should always do good unto 
his preceptor.” According to V ygsa Samhitg 880 “He should devote 
himself to the good of his teacher.” According to Sarpkha Satphita 878 
“ Humble in spirit and without arrogance, he should do only what is 

good and beneficial to his preceptor and carry out his 

behests.” According toVisjju Sarphita 871 he shall do what is pleasant 
and beneficial’to his preceptor. According to the Jaina sacred texts 878 
the pupil should avoid doing acts unpleasant and disrespectful to his 
teacher. According to Ga utama , jjamhita 8 7 8 “of all the stages of life 
that of the brahmacharin entails the perpetual service of one’s 
preceptor.” Together with and after those acts of service, "in the 
time remaining over from work for the teacher” (Guroh karmStisese 
ba) the pupil should prosecute his studies . 874 

§ 7. IiEGTJDATIONS GOVERNING STUDENT-LIEE. 

Let us now consider the various regulations governing the life of 
the student in the teacher’s bouse. 

(a) Early rising . — Discipline was held of much greater value than 
instruction and the most important work of the educator was to help the 
student to get into an orderly routine of life. One such discipline consisted 
in early rising. Thus we are told “ he should duly perform the Sandhyg 
adoration in the morning when the stars are still visible .” 91 5 “ A brahma- 

chUrin having quitted his bed early in the morning and having bathed an d 
performed the Hoina should accost self-controlled his preceptor .” 878 
“ If the sun rises, seeing him asleep, out of wilful laziness let hi m 
mutter the GSyatrl mantra and fast for a whole day .” 877 “Indeed a 
sleeping brahmachSrin roused from his sleep by the sun, if he fails to 
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do this penance is associated with a great sin.” 870 Kslidss also emphasises 
the habit of the student in getting up in the small hours of the morning. 
Dilipa was awakened in the morning by the Vedic chant of the young 
students in the hermitage. Kumudbati the Naga princess got from K&kutsa 
(i. e., Kusa) a son named Atithi just as the intellect acquires clearness form 
the last quarter of the night. 879 

In Jataka (I. 436) we read of a school of for brshma$a students in 
Benares who “had a cock that crowed betimes and roused them to their 
studies.” When, the trained cock died, a second cock was obtained which 
“had been bred in a cemetary and had thus no knowledge of times and 
seasons and used to crow casually, at midnight, the young brahmans fell 
to their studies, so that by dawn they were tired out and could not for 
sleepiness keep their attention on the subject already learnt (gahit 
attkanampi) ; and when he fell a-crowing in broad day they did not get ft 
chance of quiet for repeating their lessions. And as it was the cock’s 
crowing at midnight and by day which had brought their studies to a 
standstill, they took the bird and wrung its neck”. We may note in 
passing that this passage also proves that there was time for the private 
study of the students which they spent on repeating new lessons and 
revising old ones. 

(b) Prayer . — Another discipline consisted in the worship of the Sun 
as the universal spirit. We have numerous references in the Vedas 880 
to the three worships in the day — morning, midday and evening -in the 
Satphite as well as in the Br2hmana portion. In the Aranyaka 881 we have 
not merely the worship of the Savitr, but clear reference to twilight 
worship (sandhya). Manu says “ Both in the morning and in the evening, 
let the student pure and self-controlled, mutter the Gayatri and pray, 
sitting in a holy place.” 889 The MahSbhSrata 8 8 8 also enjoins the 
student to pray to the Sun in the morning and to Agni in the evening. 
The Visnu, 884 Sambarta 888 and UsanS 888 saiphitas also enjoin the 
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student to perform the two rites of sandhya every day. “ Standing 
lie shall perform the morning sandhya and the evening sandhya 
•®ated. HB9 ' , According to Gautama Samhita 888 “one should perform 
the daily sandhyas outside one’s room. The rite of morning sandhya 
should be performed standing; while that of the evening sandhya 
should be performed in perfect silence, till the appearanoe of the stars 
and planets in the heavens.” 

Prof. James in his “ Talks to Teacher on Psychology ” speaks very 
highly of the practice of morning and evening prayers among the Hindu 
students. Not only does it help to train up the boy in right moral conduct 
hut also to stimulate his preconscious thought. A modern writer* 8 • 
lias said that as the child is incapable of formiug abstract religious 
conceptions, the training during this period “ should he of the heart 
rather than of the head and perhaps oven more of the hand, i.e., a 
training in doing, or in other words, taking part in religious forms." 
So in initiating the child early to religious forms and practices the 
Hindu system met the demands of the nature of the child most 
effectively. Indeed the main purpose of these worships and the prayers 
used in them was to remind the individual that his success in life and 
spiritual welfare depended on his energies running into line with the 
principles of the life universal. This is illustrated by the Gayatri hymn 
with which handfuls of water are to be offered to the Sun . 890 ‘We 
meditate on that adorable effulgence of the lord Savitr from whom we 
derive the stimulus for onr mental strivings and our activities.’ The 
hymn is so worded that it could he applied as motive power to the Btudent 
of whatever grade, whether he worships a personal god or the universal 
spirit. The object of these hymns was to establish a habit of righteousness, 
apart from intellectual conviction, by working on the sub-conscious region 
of the mind. 

(c) Bath. — To relieve nervous tension in a tropical country like 
India and to obtain physical purity which was intimately connected 
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with mental purity the student was enjoined to take regular baths 
every day. According to Manu 891 the (religious) Btudent should 
take his bath every day; according to Visnu Sarphita 893 twice a day, 
while according to Vasistha SamhitS 898 and KSmandaklya NitisSra 8 ® 4 
thrice a day. “ He who takes his food without taking his bath, should 
recite the Gayatri one hundred and eight times . 8 ® 8 “He should 
never take such a bath as would remove the filth of his body . ,,8#8 
*' He must not remove the dirt in his body except in a calamity and 
must not sport in water .’* 397 The idea was that the student should 
not be over-zealous in bathing so as to beautify his person, lienee 
Usana Samhita 8 98 lays down that “he should daily wash his limbs and 
paste them with earth.” 

The hymns to the waters repeated by him at his bath not only remind 
him of the universal water which flow in all the streams from the Ganges 
onwards, but also of his sins and transgressions, committed in eating forbid* 
den food (fed by the waters) which might excite wrong passions, in drinking 
or in accepting things from greed. He might bathe in a mountain ravine, 
but he saw in it the mighty Ganges or the winding Jamuna, or oven the 
confluence of the seven streams familiar to him from the Vedic age 
onwards . 899 The waters that washed him reminded him of the vast ocean 
and of the herbs which grew near the milky brine when the Moon shed 
her silver radiance on it and cured many a benumbed limb and aching 
heart. Everywhere he learnt to identify his interests with those of Nature’s 
eternal forces. 

(d) Dress . — Then come the regulations about the dress o£ the 
student. “ The brahmacharins (of the three social orders) shall 
respectively wear hempen, silken and woolen cloths .” 400 “A twice- 
born one should put on an excellent white piece of cotton or silk cloth 
without hole but quite different from the one used before .” 401 
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According to Vasistha 409 “the wearing doth of a brShmana shall be 
white (and) spotless ; that of a kshatriya dyed with madder; that of a 
vaisya dyed with turmeric or made of raw silk. The undyed cotton 
doth (is) for all (religious students)". 

“ They shall respectively put on upper sheets (uttariya) respectively 
made of the skins of the antelope, ruru (a species of deer) and goat.” 408 
«« For the twice-born one, the sacred skin of a black antelope has been 
described as the cloth for covering the upper part of the body. In 
its absence, the skin of a ruru deer is allowed to be used.” 404 
82ipkhya 405 and Visnu 406 Samhitas prescribe a deer-skin, a tiger-skin 
and a goat’s skin for the first three orders respectively. Vasistha 407 
prescribes the skin of a black antelope, the skin of a spotted deer, cow-skin 
or he-goat’s skin respectively. From the hymns used at the initiation 
ceremony we learn that the antelope skin kept him from forgetting what 
he had learnt— apparently a reference to its power of retaining the human 
force which we now call electricity. 

“ The girdle of a brahma pa (student) shall be made of three strings 
of Munja grass 408 evenly and smoothly tied, that of a kshatriya 
shall be made of murba fibre 40 ® tied in the shape of a bow-string 
and that of a vaisya shall be made of hemp 410 twists 4 “—-symbolical 
of the professions to be followed in each case in the next stage of life. “ In 
the absence of munja grass, etc., the girdles (of brShmanas, kshatriyas 
andvaisyas) shall be made respectively of the fibres of kusa, 419 
ashwantaka and valvaja, consisting of one, three or five ties (according 
to the family custom), each tie being tied with three strings of such 
fibre-thread.” 418 

“One should always wear the sacred thread.” 414 “The holy 
thread of a brShmaiia shall be made of three strings of cotton thread* 
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that of a kshatriya with three strings of hempen thread and that of a 
raisya with three strings of woolen thread, suspended from the 
upper part of the body.” 418 The sacred thread should extend 
from the left shoulder to the bottom of the right arm. 410 

The student was invested with a staff * for the sake of a long life 
of holiness, and of holy lustre \ It symbolised his entering a long 
sacrificial period. “ Tho staff was to be made of vilva or palUsa wood 417 
for a br3hmana student, symbolical of sacredness and purity; of vat a 
or the catechu wood 418 for the kshatriya, whose widespreading arms 
giving shade and shelter represented his functions ; and in the case 
of the vaisya of the udumvara, 410 reminding one of strength and 
increase”. 420 According to Samkhya Samhiia 421 the sacred rods of 
these three orders should he respectively made of pariyi, pippala and 
vilva wood. Visnu 422 however allows all the twice-born to use a 
staff made of palasa, kliadir and udumvara if they like. The staff of a 
brahmana shall be made of a height so as to reach to the hair of his head, 
that of a kshatriya shall be of a height so as to reach his forehead, while 
that of a vaisya shall he of a height so as to reach the tip of his 
nose. 433 According to SSmkhya Samhita 424 the staff should roach 
respectively their hair, ears and forehead in height. According the Samkhya 
SamhitS 425 the staff should be whole-skinned, 420 unbent 42 7 and unburnt. 
According to Manu 498 besides this, it should be beautiful to look 
at, not eaten into by worms and uncreativo of terror to any person. 


The shaving of the head, except the tuft of hair on the crown, 
should be done by a brahmachSrin. 4 2 9 According to Visnu 430 and 
Vasistha Samhitas 4 * 1 a religious student shall wear either matted 
locks or a tuft of hair on the crown of his head. *' A twico-born one should 
always tie up the tuft of hair on his crown. ” 439 
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so 


According to Manu 433 and Vis$u 434 SaiphitSs a girdle, a staff, 
a holy thread or a kamandalu (ewer) broken or spoiled by use, should 
he thrown into water, and ono should take a new one, consecratod with 
the mantra. 

He should not be covered with too much clothing ; 435 he should 
renounce personal decorations . 436 He should not put on colour ; 437 
he should not anoint his eyes ; 488 he should not oil his body ; 489 
he should not rub his body ; 440 he should not shave ; 44,1 ho should 
not see his face in a mirror ; 442 ho should not use garlands of 
flowers . 443 Ho should forswear the use of scents ; 444 he should 
not use sandal paste ; 445 he should not wear shoes ; 440 He should 
not use umbrellas ; 447 he should not rub his teeth ; 448 ho should 
not have clean finger, nails and teeth . 450 He should avoid clean 
teeth ; 450 hut this docs not prove that the student had dirty teeth — 
only personal beauty is to he avoided, for, we arc told 451 that he 
should use a piece of wood for cleansing the teeth. But according 
to Haiit 452 tho student should not rub his teeth with wood after 
having r'nsel his mouth at the time of bathing. The prohibition in 
Gautama 453 of not cleansing the teeth in the presence of the preceptor also 
shows that the students did not possess dirty teeth. 

(e) Food . — Then come the regulations about the food of the 
student. The student should daily support himself with a portion of 
tho food acquired by bogging . 454 Ho should, however, take his food 
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with the previous permission of his preceptor . 455 “He should daily 
adore his food and take' it without speaking ill of it; on seeing it he 
should he delighted and happy and should welcome it with laudation . 456 
For says Manu 457 “ Food daily worshipped, gives strength and 

vitality. Unworshipped food destroys both the worlds of the partaker.” 

The prayer at his meal is as follows : * Oh Savita, lord and first cause 
of production, I see beforo me the visible effects of thy work (satyam) 
amidst the mystery of the things unseen (rtyam). Oh water, thou art 
the symbol of the mystery of eternity, being at the bottom of all creation 
and the cover of all, encompassing all in thy infinite expanse. I tako 
this food for the upkeep of the vital airs in the body, with a drop of 
moistening water to prepare the alimentary system for its work. May 
the food I take be an offering to universal Brahman so that I ma^bo 
fed with the waters of everlasting life ’. The food, says another hymn, 
is of good. In the highest sense of tho word, everything in this world 
is either food or the feeder. Water is the food. Fire tho feeder; life’s 
duration is the food for the feeder, this body. Earth is the food for the 
feeder, spaco (akiisa ). 458 The food and the feoder depend on each other. 
He who realises this becomes one with food as well as with the feeder ; 
he feeds on all things that are and is free. 459 

Having drawn a circular figure first, he should place the vessel 
on it and oit till the recitation of tho formula) amrtopidhan, etc., at 
the end of his meal . 480 

He should eat his meal sitting with his face towards the 
east . 461 He who eats his meal with his face towards tbe east 
acquires longevity; by taking his meal with his face towards the 
south a person acquires fame. Ho who takes his meal with his face 
turned towards the west acquires opulence ; by eating with his face turned 
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towards the south, he acquires truthfulness.* * 40s Harit Saiphha 464 lays 
down that “ he should daily take his meal with his face directed towards 
the east or the south. But he should never eat facing the north.** 

He should take his meals abstaining from speech. 484 

Vas'istha Samhita 408 says Eight mouthfuls form the meal of an 
ascetic, sixteen that of a hermit, thirty-two that of a householder and an 
unlimited quantity that of a religious student. ” “ An ox, a student and 

a brahmana who has kindled the sacred fire, can do their work if they 
eat; without eating (much), they cannot do it.” 406 VyasH SamhitS 461 
lays down : “ A single meal, which is not incompatible with the spirit of 
brahmacharya is what is enjoined to bo taken by the student, every 
day Manu 408 prescribes two meals ; but says he "Let him not take 
a third meal during the interval of his morning and evening ones.” 
Manu 460 says "Let him avoid over-eating’*. For sayB he : 470 " Over- 
eating brings on ill health, shortens the duration of life, proves hostile 
to acts (sacrifices) which lead to heaven, is sinful and condemned by men. 
Hence let him avoid over-eating.*’ Harit 471 speaks in the same strain : 
"Taking too much or bad food is destructive of health, longevity, 
attainment of the celestial region* and virtue and is condemned by tho 
community. Therefore it should be avoided According to Gautama 
Saiphita 478 " Ho shall oat his meal till the appetite is fully satisfied. 

He shall rise up from his dinner just as he has taken his fill, without 
casting any greedy look on the food left unconsumed '*. Indeed true 
discipline consists in withdrawing the mind from sense-objects, instead 
of merely checking the senses. The BhSgabat Git! forbids gluttony because 
over-eating stands in tho way of success in the practices of Yoga 478 i. e., 
control of the mind. 
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Se should not take only cooked rice 474 nor that which is the 
residue of another’s meal. * 75 According to Yajfiabslkyft 476 and 
Visnu 477 he can take the residue of the food of his preceptor only. 
He should not, however, take the residue of his preceptor’s food willingly 
for medicinal purposes. 478 “Nor should he take the residue of the 
food eaten by his guru’s son 479 or wife ”. 48 ° Yajfiabslkya 481 says “ while 
a brahmaebarin, one should not partake of boiled rice brought from 
elsewhere unless he suffers from any disease. And a brUhamana only is 
allowed to take food as he likes -when invited on the occasion of a s'rSddha, 
provided he docs not break his vow Manu 483 says “A brahmachetrin 
having been invited to a repast given in connection with a srSddha offered 
to the deities may take to his satisfaction (articles of food which do not 
soil the vow of a vowist) ; invited to a repast in connection with a srSddha 
offered to the manes, he may take to his satisfaction such food, which a 
rsi may cat (nirvstra grains and such like food-stuff which a holy sage 
usually takes in his hermitage) without incurring the sin of eating the 
food given by one and the same person ; thereby his vow is not nullified ”, 
According to VyUsa Sarphita 483 “lie may dine in connection with a 
pitr s'raddha if thereto invited by a person without any disqualification 
and if his preceptor approves of it. But a kshatriya or a vaisya brahma- 
ehllrin is not authorised to partake of a srliddha repast given by a single 
person ”. Sambarta Samhitii , 484 however, lays down that “ a brnhmacliltrin, 
who eats boiled rico of a person suffering from the impurity of birth or 
that at the first srliddha or that at the monthly (srltddha) should got himself 
purified (by fasting) for throe nights”. According to Visnu 488 and 
Saipkhya 486 SamhitHs he should avoid meals on the occasion of a sraddha 
ceremony. 

He should avoid flesh ; 487 specially of aquatic creatures ; 488 he should 
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avoid meat-diet ; 480 he should not take honey . 490 If however a student 
happens to take somehow meat or honey he should after performing Pr&jfc- 
paty a, be purified hy a mounji-homa . 49 1 He should not take articles of 
sweet taste which acquire an acid flavour when stale . 482 Ho should 
avoid prepared betel-leaf . 408 Ho should not take artificial salt 404 
and sweet juice . 405 He should refrain from taking all kinds of stale 
food . 490 


(f) Sleep. — According to Manu , 497 Harit 498 and S&mkhya 409 
Sarnhitas the student should lie on the bare ground. According to 

Vasistha Samhita 500 lie should avoid sleep on a cot . 501 According to 
Gautama 502 and Visnu 803 he should sleep on a lower bel than that 

of his preceptor and should rise before and sleep after his preceptor . 504 

According Satapatha Itrlihnvuyi 508 he should not sleep in day time . 508 
Manu 507 and Yisnu 508 Sarnhitas say — “ If the sun goes down without the 
knowledge of the brahmaclnirin finding him resting in bed out of laziness, let 
him mutter the Gayatri mantra and fast for a whole day.” Indeod according 
to tho Mahabhlrata sleeping at sandhyS shortens life . 500 Sambarta 
Samhitli 510 lays down that if a brahmacharin, on any occasion, sleeps during 
the day, in a healthy state, he should after bathing and adoring the 
sun, recite the Gayatri one hundred and eight times. 

(g) Celibacy. The greatest restraint was as regards tho sexual impulses. 
Herein the Aryans were strong as compared with their enemies the 
Dasyus who are laughed at as sisnadevith ’, 511 a term which Yaska interprets 
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as 'men of loose sexual habits*. Elsewhere we are told that the Aryans were 
able to vanquish the united array of the Asuras entirely by their brahma- 
charya tapas, i. e., the stability of 'character arising from the curbing of 
the sexual impulses. 5 1 3 The Taittiriya Biahmana, 513 therefore, cd joins 
the student to observe the vow of continence. According to Harit 514 
and Vyasa 518 Saiphitas the student should lead a ’celibate life. “He 
should rofrain from sexual intercourse. 5 1 6 According to Ysjflabalkya 517 
he should always avoid women. UsanS Samhita 518 lays down that he 
should studiously avoid maidons. Manu 519 says — “Let the student refrain 
■from visiting women." “ Let him renounce embracing and casting lustful 
eyes on females.” 530 Vatsyayana 5 2 1 says — “ In his boyhool, one should 
devote himself to education and other equipments as tho means of 
securing worldly objects in after life. Ho should observe absolute 
celibacy till he completes his education." Sambarla Samhita 5 3 3 says 
“ A student who being stricken with lust knows a woman should, being 
observant of regulations, perform the distressing penance of Prajitpatya.” 

Married students were, however, not unknown. Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra 3 3 3 refers to “married students studying abroad" The 
Jntakas also refer to married students who continued their studies at 
Benares as external students (Jrttaka I. 463 ; I. 300 ; Ibid., 301-02). 
Lastly, we may .‘refer to the instance of a teacher of 500 students at 
Benares who selects by a special test one of them for the hand of his 
grown-up daughter. "With some teachers “ there was a custom that if 
there should be a daughter ripe for marriage she should be given to the 
eldest pupil” (Jataka III. 18 ; VI. 347). 

“ Let him sleep always alone, and let him not cast his seed (by 
any unnatural means). A lustful casting of one’s seed kills one’s 
vow, ” 834 Indeed deliberate acts resulting in loss of seed were regarded as 
acts of theft and of murder of embryo.® 3 6 And- the killing of human 

819 Tait. Aranyaka II. 1. 818 II. 8. 7. 

* '» m. 1. *i* I. 23 ; I. 28. 

818 HSrlt III. 8 j Gantama II ; Vi?na XXVIII. 11. 81T I. 33. 

818 III. 16. 819 II. 177. 898 Manu II. 179. 

888 KamasQtra Bk. I. Oh. II. sis. 2-3. 888 I. 25. 

888 R. Sytaa&strrs Eng. Trans., p. 201. 888 Mann II. 180. 888 Taitt. BrSh. II, 8. 2, 
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seed (vlryahatya) was as heinous a sin as the slaughter of a brlhmana or 
the murder of a foetus . 586 Even unconscious emission of the vital 
fluid has its expiatory rites ; for it implied not only Iobs of health and 
strength, and shortening of life, but also loss of intellectual and spiritual 
power. It was thus a sin against Indra, Agni and Brhaspati . 587 
A brElimana student who has unintentionally spent himself in sleop, 
shall bathe and worship the sun and thrice mutter the Rik running 
as PunarmSm, etc. 588 According to Samvarta SamhitS 889 **n 
bralimacharin who knowingly discharges his seminal fluid, should 
perform the expiation consequent on the breach of the vow; and 
if unknowingly, lie should be purified by bathing.” According 
to Visnu Snmhita 530 “a wilful evacuation of semen by a 
brahmacharin is pronounced as the breach of the vow by piouB 
BrahmavSdins. Having committed this sin he shall put on the skin 
of an ass and beg at seven houses, confessing bis guilt. For a year 
he shall live on what he shall obtain by thus bogging every day and 
bathe three times a day whereby he shall regain his purity.” “ Having 
unconsciously spent his seed in a dream, a brahmacharin shall bathe, 
and worship the sun and three times recite the Punarmam etc., 
verso whereby he shall regain his purity .” 531 

** So essential was the virtue of continence ” remarks Professor 
Venkateswara 538 “ that hrahmacharya came to denote both continence and 
studentship. All our texts agree that discipline is more important than 
study. Agni granted Gaya the power to know the Vedas without study, 
simply as the result of his austerity, chastity, observances, vowstand the 
grace of the gurus . 533 How to make sure of brahmacharya and to steer 

" ~ ” ~——r - — — - 

* a ® Compare the list o! offences in the TiBuparna. The degrees are Bi ahmahatyft,^ 
VrGnahatyS and VlryabatyS, TathS ViCnahatyS evam eja t" l '*.ti “'yah 
ayonau retah sifiihati (T. A. II. 8. 2). A no vrro jSyatSm iiA 86 ^ , Sam., 
H. 1. KasmSpdairjuhuyat yo 5put5 iva manyate, and yaa^ v&chino 
YiflnahivtyijSlh tasm&t muchyate (T. A. II. 8. 3). 
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clear of passions and temptatious when youth passed into adolescence. This 
subject was one of anxious care among the ancients. Manu has a simple 
recipe -for counteracting sexual inclinations and the premature awakening 
of the sexual impulse. 1 Give the mind absorbing work and the body 
plentiful exercise in the open air Sexual ideas breed in the darkness 
of the closed room and in the luxury of comfortable beds and belongings. 
Hence the unanimous condemnation in all the scriptures Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jaina, of unguents and perfumes, flowers and high seats, beds, 
sandal, music otc., which capture the mind through the gateways of the 
senses. Some of the texts liko the Anugita , 634 forbid secular music even 
to the family man, on the ground that it would stimulate the senses to an 
undue extent. Further, the young men were to go out for alms and 
do other work of a strenuous and tiring nature A story in the Pausya- 
parba of the Mahsbharata illustrates this somewhat Spartan rigour and 
the privations to which students were inured. Lastly, they wore trained up 
to regard with a brotherly eye all the teuder-eyed maidens of the 
neighbourhood who bestowed alms, and the guru’s wife and other 
members of his household, with whom they were on familiar terms. The 
Hindu system was thus a contrast to the Egyptian. In the latter, the 
sight of strange girls was to be avoided ; in the former ladies were looked 
on as mothers and sisters, so that the carnal idea was put out of place 
inspite of social freedom. The only exception was in the Buddhist and 
Jaina monasteries, where young men lived in hands and the vice of 
homosexuality appears to havo prevailed, as in modern times in hostels 
and boarding houses, as described by Havelock Ellis. ” S8 ‘ 

(h) Mental and moral discipline . — The Gopstha Brahmana 53 ® 
requires the brabmacharin to overcome the same passions, viz., castd- 
pride (brahma-varchasam), fame, sleep, anger, bragging, personal beauty 
and fragrance which are correlated respectively with the antelope, the 
teacher, the python, the boar, the water, maidens, trees and plants. If 
he clothes himself in the skin of the antelope, he obtains 

854 S. B. E, Vol. VIII. p. 208. Compare Gautama II. 13 and Mann II. 178. 

*•* Stndies in the Psychology of Sex, Vol p. 97. 

II. 1. 2. 1-9. 
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brahmavarchasam ; if he works for his teacher, he obtains fame for 
the latter; if though sleepy, he abstains from sleep, he obtains the 
sleep that is in the python; if humble in spirit, he does not injure 
any one in anger, ho obtains tho anger that is in the boar ; if he does 
not perform braggart tricks in tho water, he obtains the braggadocio 
that is in the water ; if he docs not look at a naked maiden, he obtains 
the beauty that is in the maiden ; if he does not 6moll plants and trees, 
after having cut them, bo becomes himself fragrant. 537 

. He should have control over bis senses. 538 “He should curb his 
tongue, 539 appetite and arms”. 540 He should renounce lust, 541 
anger, 8 * 9 discontent, 543 greed, 544 fear, 545 hatred, 540 falsehood, 54,1 
pride (manu), 548 idleness, 549 mada, 850 moha, 831 chapalatH, 859 
wickncdness, 558 envy, 884 malice, 853 useless conversation, 858 idle 
gossips 5 5 7 lewd talk, 588 obscene words, 589 sleep 500 (too much sleeping), 
idle glances at the sun, 881 idle strolls, 563 ignorance, 86 * abusive 
language, 8 ® 4 harsh words, 868 detracting other people, 566 calumny, 86 7 
scandal, 568 intoxication, 869 looking at women, 870 conversing with 
women, 871 with sQdras 879 and with notorious impure persons, 875 
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in juring other people, 874 hurtful feelings, 875 female company, 876 
thievish propensities and service of the mean. 877 He should be 
impartial, 878 of sweet speech 879 and devout in spirit. 880 He should 
abstain from riding on horses and elephants. 881 He should forego 

the use of vehicles of all kinds. 888 “He was not to run when it 

rained or to tread on gold or on the lotus flower ; he was to 

refrain from voiding rheum or committing nuissance in the mass of 

waters intended for bathing in.” 883 He must avoid dancing 584 and 
singing. 885 He should abstain from playing on musical instruments. 886 
He should refrain from all music. 887 He should avoid gambling. 888 
He should renounce gambling with dice. 589 Manu 500 says: — “Let 
him (the brahmacharin) refrain from killing animals and doing injury' 
to them. MB01 According to Usana 592 he should studiously avoid the 
destruction of small animals. According to Gautama 593 he should 
renounce all killing propensities. 

That some of these rules were actually enforced is evident from the 
case of Prince Ayu who was expelled from the school by Chyavan for 
having killed a bird with an arrow near by. Even the royal visitors 
had to observe the rules of discipline while in the school compound. 
King Husmanta had to withdraw his arrow aimed at a deer at the request 
of the hermit teacher. When in quest of R5ma Bharata started for 
CJhitrakuta hill he did not dare to enter the hermitage of VaradwSja 
with his troops but asked them to stay at a respectful distance of two 
miles lest they caused disturbance (asramaplda) there. 594 

878 UianS III. 18. 878 VisnuXXVIlI.il. 
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All these conditions of studentship and rules governing Vedic 
studies seem to be very severe to us now ; they seem to have made the 
life of the student miserable, as he was denied all worldly pleasures and 
had to live a beggar's or a menial's life in the house of a stranger. 
Indeed, such restrictions might kill choerfulness but they materially 
helped in the attainment of the spiritual ideal of the then education. 
They made students highly moral in conduct and respectful in behaviour. 
In doing physical labour at the teacher’s house, on his field and pasture, 
the students developed their limbs and muscles in the fresh air and 
sunlight. The moral sido received direct training in the morning and 
evening prayers, in the study of the religious texts and in the performance 
of the sacrificial ritual. The intellectual side was touched in hearing 
explanations of mantras and hymns, in the observation of Nature and the 
preparation of the material at the sacrifice, domestic or public. Memory 
and imagination received the greatest attention, as from start 
to finish, lessons were learnt by heart and as various mystical ideas 
about deities and gods wore heard from the teachers. In fact the 
marvellous and elaborate system of sacrifices were the product of the 
incomparable flights of the imagination of the priesthood. We may laugh 
at the old brahmachari not taking sweets, living in a lonely place, having 
light meals, turning away his cars from music, etc. ; but unless the bodily 
senses arc trained up and controlled in some such way, it is impossible for a 
human being to check his actions and desires. Indeed by means of 
these external practices and regulations, it was sought to dovelop 
in the young pupils those internal conditions (pratyasanna or direct 
as opposed to bakyn) or mental aud moral attributes which would 
afterwards fit them for being taught the highest knowlege. Such a 
regulated life results in “ inner freedom ” which cannot come off by 
itself or at will. Philosophers have proved that the unit of change 
is ho' h physical and spiritual and that the one precedes the other. You 
cannot begin at the top. The bodily un't is the place where you can 
commence a change and make a slow but sure progress till in course 
of time you find your mind as well as your body completely transformed. 
Hence tho ancient Hindus created such an atmosphere as kept the 
ai.n of bis stay in the teacher’s house brightly before the pupil's eye 
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and as such created a necessity for him to put foru» his preceptor’s 
effort to accomplish it. 'Educationists tell us that to without due 
effort on the part of the pupil and to enlist it in line \r. 698 Let 
are the chief purposes of teaching. Postalozzi did not give him not 
importance to “interest” in education as to “self-effort” on thl. 698 
of the student. The Hindus then were so far successful in their attem^n 
though the effort of the student was accompanied with something like 
ascetic gloom. 

§ 8. RESPECT TO TEACHER. 

There were rules also for the respect due from pupil to teacher, 
ltospect to teacher was also a part of Asoka’s Law of Piety. 595 Strict 
obedience was enjoined unless the teacher ordered the pupil to commit 
crimes which involved loss of caste. 698 Even having been reprimanded 
by his preceptor, he should not make any reply in retort, nor go away 
oven when driven away by the former. (Vyasa I. 27). “An infringement 
of the preceptor’s order makes all studies of the Vedas abortive. Hence one 
should study them in a submissive spirit.” 697 

He should not cleanse his teeth or prick his ear-holes or stretch or 
screw up his legs or sit with his chin supporting on his hand or laugh or 
yawn or contort his limbs or twist his body, in the presence of his 
preceptor (Gantama II). By the side of his preceptor he shall eat food 
and wear garments inferior to those of his preceptor. 608 By the side of 
his preceptor he shall always occupy a lower bed or seat. 8 9 9 He shall 
lie down in a lower bed than that of his preceptor and sleep after he has 
slept, leaving his bed before he rises. 800 He should avoid sitting on 
the same bed or seat with his preceptor or at a place where his preceptor 
sits; 601 “except in a boat, 8 03 or in a carriage 608 or on a ptOne 
slab” 804 or in a bullock cart, "in a c ourt-yard or in the terrace of a building 
or a large mattress of reeds.” 805 " He must not sit with his guru when 

*** Rock Edict IX ; Minor Rock Edict II. 444 Apastamba 1. 1. 

*»* VySsa I. 39. Mann II. 174. 

Mann II. 198. 
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|he wind will ]■ " blowing from his direction to that of his guru or the 
cont , .do in his company he must not Bay anything which is 

inaudible t ^ 

g^, a »dng a preceptor consists iu hearing his behests from a lower scat 
.in meekly an.l faithfully carrying them out. 807 “He should not 


y/e the preceptor (by the intervention of another) while he stands aloof 
#or yhen he (himself) is angry, nor vviion a woman is near ; if he is seated 
in a carriage or on a (raised) scat he should get down and salute his 
preceptor.” 608 A disciple should stand up at the sight of his preceptor 80 ® 
and follow him whenevor lie goes out. 810 “ Interrogated by his preceptor, 
lie should give true and correct answer to his queries, sit down to study 
whenever he may he please 1 to direct him in that behalf 611 and do 
nothing hut what is pleasant and beneficial to him. ” 819 Likewise he 
should behave towards his preceptor’s wife, 813 sons, 614 friends 815 and 
relations. 816 “ After performing his sandhya he shall salute his preceptor. 
He shall simultaneously catch hold of the two foot of his preceptor with his 
two hands, the right foot with the right hand and the left foot with the 
left hand. After salutation he shall mention his own name (as I am such 
and such) and add the word ‘Blios’ at the end of his address.” 817 
One should catch hold of one’s preceptor’s feet every day when first 
meeting him. 618 Ho must not speak to his preceptor when he is 
himself sitting, standing, lying down, eating or averting his face. 619 If his 
precoptor sits, let him speak to him, standing up ; if he walks, advancing 
towards him ; if he comes towards him, meeting him ; if he runs, running 
after him ; 630 turning round so as to meet him, if his face is averted 
(Visnu 20 ; Manu II, 197). Approaching him, if he is at a distance ; 691 
leaning to him, if ho be in a reclining posture. 833 Beforo his eyes, let 
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him not sit in a careless manner. 698 He shall not nttor his preceptor’s 
name even at his back. 994 Let him not pronounce his name without due 
respect. 995 Let him not imitate his speech, gait and manner. 699 Let 
him not wilfully leap over the shadow of his proceptor. 9 9 7 Let him not 
in any way hurt or injure an Scharya (and an expounder of the Yedas). 998 
Let him leave the place where his guru is calumnised or lightly spoken 
of. 999 “A calumniator of his own guru shall be born as an ass ; and a 
vilifier of his own guru shall be a dog in his next birth ; for having 
wrongfully enjoyed the property of his own guru, ho shall be horn as a 
worm ; one who is envious of his guru’s excellence shall take his birth as 
an insect in his next incarnation”. 680 “Having used angry words to 
his preceptor one should bathe at morning, noon and evening each day, 
live in a thatched cottago of dry leaves and on roots and bulbs of the 
forest, wearing large clotted hairs, lie down on bare ground in the night, 
enter a village for alms, proclaiming Ins guilt to all and sundry. For 
twelve years he should live the life of penance. ” 831 For having angrily 
roared unto a preceptor ho should practiso the above-mentioned 
penance. 882 Without the permission of his preceptor, let him not speak 
to his relatives, parents etc. 633 Even if a preceptor communicates only 
one letter to a disciple, there is no article on earth, by presenting which he 
may be free from his debt. 634 He who docs not regard a preceptor, 
the giver of even one letter, is horn among tho chandalas, after having 
gone through a hundred births in the canine species. 635 According to 
Kautilya’B ArthasSstra the student should be devoted to his teacher even at 
the cost of his own life or in the absence of his teacher, to the teacher’s son 
or to an elder class-mate. 63S Again “the teacher shall invariably be 
respected .” 937 “As a student his teacher, a son liis father and a servant his 
master, the king shall follow (tho high-priest). 638 " One should not sit on 
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important seats before the preceptor nor being arrogant, distort bis sayings 
through (false) reasoning. ” 639 According to SukrficbSrya 640 "the acharya 
or preceptor (of the king) like the father (of the king) is to sit on the same 
kind of good seals." We get a bright example of devotion and obedience 
to the teacher in the characters of Aruni, Upamanyu and Ekalabya. 841 

Show him the respect of a guru, if a preceptor's preceptor is 
errivod. 648 On a preceptor’s son, junior or equal to him in years, 
happening to be his tutor, he shall pay the same respect to him aB to his 
own preceptor. 643 “ The sruti says that one must treat a teacher’s son 
just as the teacher himself.” 844 A preceptor’s wife happening to he 
young, a disciple should not touch her feet during an act of obeisance ; 845 
but returning from a sojourn in a distant country, he may be allowed to 
catch hold of her feet 848 on the first day ; on all subsequent days, be 
shall simply accost her without clasping her feet. 647 He should not 
address the sons or wife of his preceptor by their names and avoid using 
any harsh language. 848 

If a teacher dies, one should not read the Vedas for three nights. 849 
A man remains unclean for three days on the death of a spiritual preceptor 
or of a wife or son of his spiritual preceptor. 650 One becomes purified 
in one night, if the wife or son of his teacher or his upSdhyaya or a fellow- 
student or a pupil is dead. 891 On the death of his preceptor, unto a 
qualified 6on of his or unto his widow or unto a cognate of his, he 
shall behave as his preceptor. 659 The property of bachelors learning 
the Vedas shall on their death be taken by their preceptors. 853 

A development of the rules regulating the conduct of the pupil to his 
preceptor was the exhaltation of the teacher to such a position of 


484 SukranitisSra, Ci. III. lines 326-27. 
•« Ibid., Ch. I. line 720. 

841 MahSbhSrata, Adiparba, 132nd adhjSya. 

444 Vi?nu XXVIII. 29 ; Mann II. 205 ; 

Vaiistha XI. 

Mann II, 208 ; Vijnu XXVIII. 31. 

444 Vaiiftha XI ; Gautama II. 

Mann II. 212 ; Gautama II. 

444 Mann II. 217 ; Gantama II. 

444 Mann II. 217. 

444 Gantama II. 

•« Vafistha XI. 

4 84 Gantama XIV, 

481 Vis^n XXII. 43. 

488 B. SjSma&ftrPs Eng. Trans., p. 242. 

484 Mann II. 247. 
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reverence that he was worshipped by his pupil. 684 In the schools of 
early VedSnta, the teacher or guru was always one who was himself 
supposed to have reached emancipation and thus to have come to the 
realisation that he is Brahman. In his devotion or bhakti for Brahman, 
it was but a short step for the pupil to feel bhakti also for the guru who 
was thus identified with Brahman. This is referred to as early as the 
SvetSsvatara Upanisad 855 but it received a great emphasis in all the 
chief Bhakti sects, A spiritual guide and a teacher are to be particularly 
adored. 859 A teacher is the foremost of all superiors. a J 57 Of one’s 
two fathers, the progenitor and the teacher of the Vedas, more honoured 
is the teacher of the Vedas in as much as the birth of a twice-born one in 
the knowledge of Brahman is the only abiding existence both in this 
world and the next. 6 5 8 The pupil should consider his preceptor as his 
father and mother ; he must not grieve them by saying ‘I am indebted 
to none’. 8 39 One’s mother, father and preceptor arc called one’s great 
gurus. 960 One must perpetually serve them. 891 Let him obey their 
commands. 883 Let him do what is pleasant and beneficial to them. 888 
Without their leave he should not do anything. 884 “ Let him constantly 
do what is good to his parents and specially what conduces to tho comfort 
of his preceptor. Tho satisfaction of these three is the consummation of 
all tapas (penitential austerities).” 896 Serving these constitutes the 
highest tapas ; without their permission let him not practise any other 
piety. 888 " These three represent the three regions, the three orders of 

society. They are the three Vedas, they are the three fires. The father is 

the household fire, the mother is the ceremonial fire., the preceptor 

•** Fnrqnhar, Crown of Hinduism, p. 402. 

•••VI. 23. 853 USana I. 30. •*» Gautama II. 

8,8 Mann II. 146; Visnu XXX. 44; Mahibhirata, isSntiparba, 108th adhyiya ; 
compare Mah&bhirata, SSntiparba, 243rd adhyiya. 

VaSi?thaII. 

•*° Visnu XXXI. 1-2. In the Rimiyana, (Kiskindhyakarida, 18th sarga we are told that 
the eldest brother, the progenitor and the teacher are all fathers. 

• ei Vijpu XXXI. 3. «•* Visnu XXXI. 4. 

••• Vi?pu XXXI. 5 ; Mann II. 235. ••* Visnu XXXI. 6 ; Mann II. 236. 

••• Mann II. 228. 

••• Mann n. 229 : Mann IL 23S, 237. 
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is the spiritual Are. These three fires are the most glorious in the 
world.” 887 “A householder who does not commit any folly in respect of 
these conquers the three regions ; effulgent as a god, he even in his mortal 
frame, is enabled to enjoy the felicity of heaven.” 888 By means of 
devotion to his father he conquers the middle world (firmament) and by 
devotion to his preceptor ho attains to the region of Brahma. 889 
Commendable are all the acts of him by whom these three are respected. 
Futile are the acts of him by whom these three are dishonoured. 670 
By worshipping his preceptor alone and not so much through tho merit 
of oblations, hoina or fireworship, that a brahmacharin can attain to 
heaven. 671 This was, of courso, an honour paid to a religious teacher 
but it had an effect upon the relation of all pupils and teachers and helps 
to explain the high respect which Indian students of today have evon for a 
teacher of secular subjects. 

§ 9. TTIE ANNUAL TEEM. 

Tho session (or annual term) began in the rainy or cold season when 
the heat was less intense. The commencement (of Yedic study) must 
take place on Hie full moon day either of the months of Asardha, Sravana 
or Bhfldra.” 679 In tho Rltmayana 673 we are told that “ brahmanas of 
the Sama school arc waiting for the month of Bhadra which is the time 
for beginning their Vcdic studies”. According to Gautama SaiphitS 674 
one should read tho Yedas in the months of Sravana and Bhadra or during 
the five months tho sun follows the southern course. Vasistha 
Samhita 675 says : “Tho Upakarman (the rite preparatory to Yedic study) 
shall bo done on tho full moon day of the month of Sravana or Praustha- 
pada”. According to Visnu Samhita 676 the rite of Upakarman is to be 
performed on the full moon day of the month of SrSvaija and Bhadra. 
For wo are told 6 7 7 that it was then that the herbs appeared amid the glad 


Mann II. 230-31 j Vijrm XXXI. 7-8. 

8,8 Mann II. 232. Mann II. 233 ; Yijnn XXXI. 10. 

470 Yijpn XXXI, 9 ; MaMbharata, Santiparba, 108 th adhySya. 

87 1 Sirrikhya V. 9. • * » TJiana SaiphitS HI. 55. 

878 Ki?kindhyik5nda, 28th Barga. 

« 7 ‘Ch. XVI. « 7 * Ob. XI. 

878 Cfa. XXX. * 77 SSnkhySyana, IY, 5, 2, 
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grass and all Nature smiled with the pulsation of a fresh life. This 
was also the commencement" of the Vedic year, when the frogs broke into a 
croaking harmony and when the Yedic students returned to their chant. 
According to Yajilabslkya 678 “when medicinal herbs grow on the full 
moon day of S ray ana or on a day under the SrUvana asterism or on the 
fifth day of Hasta asterism (name of the 13th lunar mansion consisting 
of five stars) one should begin the study of the Vedas”. The Upakarman 
rite was performed annually before the commencement of the study of 
the Veda. 079 “Having kindled the sacred fire he (the student) Bhall 
offer oblations to tlio deities and the sacred metres. Having made oblations 
to the sacred metres, having made the brahmanas utter words of well- 
being and after having fed them with curd he shall continue the Vedic 
study for four months and a half and then perform the TJtsarga (a 
dedicatory rite performed annually after the completion of the Voda).” 880 
“ After a study of four months and a half ” says the Visnu Samhit3 681 
“ the rite of Utsarga shall be dono, outside the town, in respect of the 
Vedas which have been completely studied and not in respect of those 
whose studies have not then been completed”. According to UsanU 
Samhita 682 “aftor a study of four months and a half in a holy place, one 
should perform the dedicatory rite of the Vodas under the constellation of 
Pusya. Or he should do it in the first part of the first day of the month 
of MUgha ”. According to Yajnabalkya SamhitH 683 “On a day under 
the Rohini asterism in the month of Pous or on an Astaka tithi, one 
should near water, at the outskirt of a village, duly consecrate one's 
Vedic studies”. 

Aftor the Utsarga rite the twice-born ones should study the Vedas 
in the light fortnight. 684 In the dark fortnight a person should study 
the VedSngas and the PurSnas. 68 5 According to Vasistha Saiphita (Oh. XI.) 

after the Utsarga rite he shall study the Vedas during the light fortnight 
and the Vedangas at pleasure. According to Visnu Samhita, 688 however, 

678 1. 142. 

,7 » KStySyana SamhitS XXVII. 17. 880 Vaiistfia XI ; KatySyana XXVII. 17. 

" 81 XXX. 1-2. •«* III. 55-57. 

888 1. 143. 884 Uiana HI. 57. 

888 TMana III, 58. xxx , 3. 
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the VedSngas should not be studied between, the rites of Utsarga and 
Upakarman.” 

The length of the annual term to be spent in Vedic study was thus 
usually four months and a half, 887 though the term may be two 
months , 888 five months, 689 five months and a half or six months and 
a half 880 and six months 891 in duration. 

§ 10. DATS or NON-STUDY. 

During tho academic year there were numerous holidays and 
interruptions of study. Thus at Upakarman and at Utsarga the Vedas 
should not be studied for throe days. 893 The study should be stopped for 
one whole day or niglit on AmabasyS. 89 * The Vedas should not be studied 
on the new moon day ; 894 according to Gautama (Ch. XVI.) for two days 
from the day of tho new moon ; on the full moon day ;® 86 on the fourteenth 
day of the two fortnights ; 8 98 on tho eighth day of the two fortnights ; 891 
on tho twelfth day of the fortnight; 898 on the day of solar eclipse ; 8 9 9 
or for three days on the solar oclipso (for brahmana students) ; 7 00 when 
the sun is observed to he surrounded by a ring of haloe; 701 on the 
day of lunar eclipse; 703 or for throe days on the lunar eclipse (for 
brahmana students); 703 when the moon is observed to be surrounded 


887 trails III. 56 ; Vijnu XXX. 1 ; Vaiistfia XI. 

888 Gautama XVI. 889 Gautama XVI. 

8,0 S5nkhy&yana IV, 6, 7 ; VoiisHm XT. 891 5iwalayana, III, 5, 14. 

899 Yajnabaikya 1. 142 ; Uiiua III. 71 ; VnSistha XXX. 24-25 ; Maun IV. 119. 

898 YijiUMlkya I. 146 ; llarit IV, 71 ; TKana III. 70, 

8118 Vaiijtiha XT ; Manu IV. 113 j SSinkhya III. 15 ; compare Mann IV. 114. 

898 YljnabSlkya I. 146 ; llarit IV. 71 J U^ana III. 70 ; Siinkhya III. 5 ; Manu IV. 113 ; 
Gautama XVI ; compare Manu IV. 111. 

898 Yajnabaikya I. 146 ; U^ina HI. 70 ; SSipkhya III. 5 ; Va&jtha XI ; Manu IV. 113 ; 
compare Manu IV. 114. 

897 Yijuabaikya 1. 146 ; U4au5 III 70 ; Siiukhya III 5 ; Vijpn XXX. 4 ; Va&jtba XI ; 
Manu IV. 113. 

998 Hirit IV. 71 j Manu IV. 105 ; Vijpu XXX. 5 ; SSnikbja HI. 5 ; Vafytha XI ; 
compare Manu IV. 110. 
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701 Gautama XVI ; Manu IV. 105 ; Vijqra XXX. 5 ; SSnikKya III. 5 ; Va4i$tha XI ; 
compare Mann IV. 1 -0. 

»« TSjfiabftlkya L 146. 
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by a ring of haloe; 70i on the junction of the seasons (i. e., on the 
Fratipada day of Chaitra, - SrSyaria and AgrabSyana ); 109 at the 
termination of the seasons ; 706 in the unnatural season of the year ; 707 
on the MahSnavamt day ; 708 on the third day of the bright half of 
VaisSkha ; 709 on the seventh day of the fortnight in the month of 
M&gha; 710 on the Eathya Saptam !; 711 on the BharaijI ; 71a on the 
Astakas ; 718 on the birth of the king's son for three days (for br&hmana 
students only ); 1 14 on the death of the king of one’s country ; 715 on 
tho day of the hoisting or throwing down of the enemy’s standard . 716 
It is interesting to follow the reasons assigned for these breaks. 
Manu says that study in the prohibited lunar days was detrimental to 
the health of the teacher or of tho student and did not conduce to the 

growth of learning. The first day of tho fortnight was considered the 

most objectionable and we havo reference to this in the Eanteyana 717 
where Site is described as emaciated * even as the learning of one 
who habitually studies on the first day of the fortnight’. Asoka in 
his Pillar Inscription V, attaches special importance to these days, on 

which he forbids the castration of bulls and the killing of fish and 


704 Gautama XVI. 708 YajnabSlkya I. 146, 

70(1 GW III. 71 ; Vijnu XXX. 5. 707 Gautama XVI. 

708 Hirlt IV. 71. 708 Harit IV. 71. 

7 10 Harit IV. 72. 7 *» Harit IV. 72. 

718 Harit IV. 71. 

7x8 Uianft III. 71 ; Va^ijtba XI ; Manu IV. 113 ; Compare Manu IV. 114 and IV. 119. 

Aocording to Gautama (Ch. XVI.) one should refrain from studying the Vedas 
for three nights on the advent of the Ajtakas. “ According to other 
authorities ” Bays he (Ch. XVI.) “ such prohibition exists only in respect of 
the last Astaka ”, 

714 U3an£ III. 07 ; Manu IV. 110. In BhababhCfci’s Uttara-Rama-Charita Act. IV. 

(Belvarkar’s Eng. Trans., p. 60) we find the pupils of Vilmlkfs hermitage 
delighted at the thought that the royal guests would bring with them a 
holiday for the school. 

riB Gautama XVI. In the BSmSyana, (AyodhyikSpda, 48th sarga) we find that all 
study and &strio discussions were stopped when BSma left Ayodbyi for 
Da9$ak&rapya forest where he was banished. 

**• YSjfiabaikya 1. 147, 

717 Sandarakgpja, LIX. 34 ; Pratipatp4(harfIIa*ye vidyeva tanntfm gfta. 
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other creatures. We are to seek for an explanation probably in the 
ritualistic importance of these days, and it was based on the phases 
of the Moon, as was natural among a people following a luni-solar 
calendar. 

The Vedas should not be studied on the following occasions : — For 
three days on the death of either a disciple, 7 18 or a ritwik, 7 19 or a priest, 790 
or a preceptor, 791 or a friend, 7 92 or a s'rotriya studying the same branch 
of the Veda, 793 or a follow-religious student (UsanS III. 74 ; Vasistlia XI). 
The Velas should not bo studied on the death of a teacher’s son or 
wife for one day. 724 The Vedas should not be studied for one whole 
day and night when one partakes of food and accepts presents on the 
occasion of a srSrldha ; 7 2 5 or when ho had touched the leavings of food 
off ored at a sraddha ; 7 2 8 and for threo days on a hrShmana’s accepting 
invitation for the Ekoddhista sraddha. 7 9 7 The study should also be 
stoppoed during the period of unclcanncss incidental to the death of a 
sapiijda or cognate relation; 728 during a period of uncleanness; 799 
during birth-uncleanncss; 780 during death-uncleanness; 731 on the 
occasion of a sraddha ceremony (Gautama XVI.) ; after offering food at a 
sraddha ; 732 and on the occasion of a friendly feast. 1 33 

The fundamental condition of inspiring thought is peace within oneself 
and harmony with Nature’s forces. Hence when one shall see thunder, 
lightning, etc., rise in the morning and evening when the sacred fire is lit 
up, he should not study the Vedas ; in any other seasons except the rainy, 
on seeing a cloud. 7 34 According to Manu, 7 3 5 however, if these phenomena 


718 YSjnabalkja 1. 144. 719 Yajuabilkya 1. 144. 790 Va4i?tba XI. 
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occur at the time of kindling the homa fire in the evening during 
the rainy season they should not be regarded as occasions of non-study. 
The finishing of the Veda and the study of the Aranyakas should be stopped 
for one day and night when there is roaring of clouds in the morning 
and evening . 786 When there is an ominous sound in the sky , 787 
when a downpour of rain takes place accompanied by the flashing of 
lightning and the roaring of clouds 738 the Vedas should not be studied. 
From the time of rain with thunder and lightning to the next day the 
Vedas should not bo studied . 739 When there is an onrnous sound in 
the mountains 740 or an earthquake 741 or showering of sand 748 
or showering of stones 743 or showering of blood 744 or dropping of 
fire-brands , 745 the Vedas should not be studied; nor when luminous 
bodies fall 748 nor during the appearance of tho magnetic light in the 
western sky 747 nor when the muttering of thunder is heard 748 nor 
on the descent of thunder-bolts in unnatural seasons of tho year 749 
nor on a day covered with mist 760 nor when purple rainbows are 
observed to separate tho firmament 7 9 1 nor when tho Samans are sung 7 5 8 
nor at the two sandhyUs 753 nor when thero is any sound of arrow, 794 any 
sound of trumpet, 755 any sound of drum 7 56 nor where the crying 

7 83 YSjuabalkya I. 145 ; Yajfiabaikya I. 149; Samkhya III. 6 ; Gautama XVI; 

Va^ijtha XI. 

757 Yajfiabaikya I. 145 ; U4anS III. 62 ; Vaiistha XI. 

788 Tirana III. 49; Visnu XXX. 8 ; Gautama XVI. 

788 Mann IV. 103. 740 Va&stha XI. 

741 Yajfiabaikya I. 145 ; C4anJ III. 62 ; SSinkhya III, 5 ; Visnu XXX. 9 ; Mann IV. 105 ; 

Gautama XVI ; Va4i;tba XI. 

7 4 » VaSistha XI. 7 48 Va^tha XI. 

744 VaSistha XI. 745 Yajfiabaikya 1. 145 ; USana 112. 49. 

744 U4anl III, 62; Samkhya III, 5 ; Gautama XVI; Va4i?fch& XI, Visnu XXX. 9; 
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sound is heard (UsanS III. 65 ; Mann IV. 108) nor when the cry of a 
person in danger is heard 187 nor when a king, a srotriya or a brShmajja 
has met with an accident 788 nor on hearing the sound of weeping in the 
evening 1 8 9 nor when hearing the sound of music 780 nor when high 

winds blow 781 nor on the night when a roaring wind blows 788 nor 
when ominous dust is showered 783 nor on the day when a dusty wind 
blows (TJsanH III. 59) nor when the quarters are ablaze 784 nor at the 
periods of conjunction 785 nor in the evening 7 88 nor in the middle of the 
night 707 nor in the nights (UsanTi III. 71). “Sovoral authorities aver that 
the study of the Vedas is prohibited during the first three hours and a half 
of each night”. 788 

The Vedas should not be studied for one whole day and night on a 
pasu (animals which are 14 in number, viz., cow, sheep, goat, horse, 
mule, ass and man — those domestic and buffalo, monkey, bear, reptile, 
ruru-deer, spotted antelope and deer — these wild ones) happening to pass 
between a student and his preceptor; 789 on the passing of a five-toed 
animal between the pupil and his preceptor ; 77 ° on the passing of a toad, 
a cat, a dog, a snake, mungoose or a mouse between the pupil and his 
preceptor. 771 The Vedas should not be studied for one whole day and 
night when a dog; 772 a jackal 778 an ass 774 or an owl (Yajnabalkya 
1. 148) emits a noise and when camels scream. 775 
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The Vedas should not be studied in a very loud voice,’ 79 in an 
impure state, 777 when feeling amative propensities (SSiphhya III. 6), when 
within water, 778 in a town, 779 in a forest, 780 in unwashed mouth after 
eating, 781 when the hand is yet wet after eating, 788 after meals, 788 
where the four roads meet, 784 by the side of a high road, 785 near an 
unholy place, 7 8 8 in a pasture ground, 787 near a cremation ground, 788 
near a divine temple, 789 near an unholy object, 790 seated on an ant- 
hill, 791 near the side of an ant-hill, 799 near a Phallic emblem, 7,8 near 
a dead body, 794 at places containing carcasses, 798 at the outskirt of a 
village (Manu IY. 116), near a sildra, 7 98 near a chandala (divakirti), 797 
near a man of dogradod caste, 7 98 near an impious man, 789 near a fallen 
person, 800 near the performer of a sraddha ceremony who has not fed the 
brShmanas with boiled rice, 801 near an irreligious person ; 80a in a village 
inhabited by low caste people, 803 near a troop of soldiers, 804 and where 
there is a multitude of men. 805 The brahmanas should not read the Vedas 
in a company. 806 The Vedas should not' be studied while fighting or 
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wrangling, 807 while running, 808 while in a state of fright, 809 when 
any fear proceeds either from a king 8 1 0 or a robber or a thief, 811 when 
there are village disturbances; 818 in a battle, 818 in a camp, 814 when 
a bad smell comes; 818 when a good person arrives at the house, 816 on 
the return of a friend from a foreign country, 817 without taking the 
permission of the guest in the house ; 818 while going on an ass, 819 or on 
a camel, 820 or on a chariot, 891 or on an elephant, 839 or on a horse, 823 
or in a boat, 894 or in a carriage; 8 9 8 while on a tree, 896 or under the 
shade of slesmataka, s51mali, madhuka, kovidara and kapithwa trees; 897 
in a desert; 898 during an indigestion, 899 after a sour rising, 880 
while passing excreta, 831 after having purged, 839 while rubbing oil, 883 
while passing urine, 834 on fclio day he has vomited, 8 85 while bathing, 836 
while he leaps, 837 while leaning against something ; 838 on seeing a 
dead body carried, 839 in a town whoro a corpse lies, 040 in a town 
where chandrtlas live (Yasistha XI), on seeing a dead body placed on 
earth; 841 while lying down, 849 while seated with a leg cocked 

807 Manu 1Y 121. 888 Yajnabalkya l. 150 ; Vaii;tlia XI. 

809 Gautama XYI. 849 Manu IV. 118. 
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up, 84 * while seated by placing the soles of the feet on the seat, 844 while 
stretching his feet out, 845 while sitting on his haunches, 846 while sitting 
with a cloth girt round the legs and knees, 847 and while taking food 
rendered impure by birth or death. 848 As long as the scent and paste 
dedicated at the Ekoddhista srSddha exist on the person of a learned 
brahmana, he should not study the Vedas . 849 The Vedas should not be 
studied after bleeding from any part of the body 8 8 0 and after a cut 
from a weapon. Thus we see that “the impurity of tho place of Vedic 
study and personal uncleanness of the reader — these two aro the perma- 
nont causes of non-study.” 851 

On the Astaka day, when a high wind blows or in any other calamity, 
a twice-born one should study one Rk or one Yajus or one Sanaa man- 
tram . 859 “There is no prohibition in respect of reading the allied branches 
of Vedic study such as Prosody, Grammar, etc., or in respect of the homa 
mantras or in respect of that portion of the Veda which should be read 
each day (i. o., the sandhya mantras) during the period in which the study 
of the Vedas is ordinarily prohibited . 8 58 “There is no prohibition as 
regards the study of the Vednngas, of tho Itihascs and the PurUnas, or of the 
Dharaaslstras and other works ; but a twice-born one should abstain from 
studying all these on the Parba days ( i.e ., on the full moon, the last day of 
tho dark night, and the third day of the bright half of Vaislikha )”. 8 54 
According to Vyasa SamhitS 85 5 on tho interdicted days subjects collateral 
to the Vedas should bo studied with the preceptor’s permission. “For the 
six months when the sun is in the southern solstice, a wise man should 
not study the subsequent mysterious subjects and the Upanisads .” 858 


§ 11. CLASSES OE TEACHERS. 


There were three classes of teachers— the guru, the SchSrya and the 
up3dhy3ya. He is called guru who, having performed all the rites 
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(beginning with garvadhSnam) delivers instructions in the Vedas .* 4 1 
He is called acharya who teaches the Vedas after having performed 
only the ceremony of upanayanam. 8 5 8 According to Manu 859 and 
Vyilsa 880 SaTphitSs “ a brShmana who practises penitential austerities 
and performs the rite of boma every day and teaches the Vedas with 
their Kalpas (the branch of Vedic literature which deals with ceremonials 
and the celebration of religious sacrifices) and Rahasyas (the transcenden- 
tal truths inculcated in the Upanisads) is called an acharya.” “ He is 
called upudhyilya who teaches only a portion of the Vedas ;” 861 “one 
who teaches the Angas of the Vedas is also an up5dhy2ya.” 8fla According 
to Visnu Samhittt 863 “ he who teaches an entire Veda in consideration 
of fees or a portion of the Veda without fees is called an up2dhy2ya.” 
According to Samkhya Samhit2 864 “onowhogivos lessons in the Vedas 
for money is an upadhyilya.” Manu 865 says : “ He who in consideration 
of fees, teaches a portion of the Veda and any of the Vedangas is said 
to be an upSdhySya.” 

§ 12 . Teaching — the monopoly of the Beahmin ? 

In course of time teaching the Vedas came to be the exclusive duty 
of the brahmana. In the Ila rlt,^ 6 Atri 8 0 7 and Manu SamhitSs 8 6 8 where 
the duties of the four castes are enumerated we find that the brahmanas 
alone are entitled to give instructions in the Vedas. Manu 869 explicitly 
says : “ The brahmanas alone shall teach the Vedas and none else, this 
is the conclusion.” In another place he says : “ Teaching the Vedas, etc., 
shall never revert to the kshatriya as against the brahmana ;” 870 “ nor 
to the vaisya as against the brahmana.” 871 “Rather should the 
kshatriya in distress live by following the low trades, but under 
no circumstances should he embrace the vocation of a brShmapa.’ 879 
According to Manu 873 his law-code should be taught in its entirety 
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by an erudite brShmana and not by a member of any other caste. 
In the MahabhSrata 874 Visijm says to Yudhisthir “ Begging, 
officiating as a priest and teaching are strictly forbidden in the case of a 
kshatriya,” (Alb eruni 87 5 says : “ The brShtna^as teaeb tb» Vwiftw to 
the kshatriyasi, The latte r le arn it. but are not allo wed io_Jcacb it, 
'ndT even to a brShman a The vaisya and the sudra are not allowed 
"toToarrt, ’much less to pronounce and recite it.** According to Atri 
SarphitH® 7 6 giving instructions in the Vedas would outcastc the 
kshatriya and the vaisya. \ 

But these rules forbidding non-brShmanas to teach and the 
injunction of Anglras SaipbitS 877 that acquiring knowledge from a 
sOdra would degrade even one burning with Brahma energy indirectly 
prove that non-br3hmani teachers were not altogether rare. This is 
corroborated by other evidences from Gautama and Manu Samhit3s. 
“ In times of distress a hrahmana student may take lessons from a 
non-brahmana teacher and he shall serve his guru only so long as he 
shall actually study.” 878 '‘Wishing the most exalted existence 
(*. *>., liberation of the self) after death, let not a brShmana student 
live for good in the house of his non-brahmana preceptor”. 8 7 9 “ Women 
(wives), gems, knowledge, virtue, purity, good words (counsels) and 
the various kinds of arts may be acquired from anywhere.” 880 Again, 
teaching sciences other than the Vedas is mentioned by Manu as 
one of the ten means of livelihood in times of distress for men of 
all castes. 881 Gautama SamhitS 883 says: "In times of distress a 
brahmana may learu an art and a science from a non-brahmana teacher 
and he should serve and follow the preceptor until the close of his 
study.” Again, the injunction of Manu that "the king shall learn 
from the people the theory of the various trades and professions ” seems 
to imply that in secular suhjeots like V2rtt3, others besides brShmapas 
may be called in to give instruction to the young princes and 
this seems probable also in the matter of military skill. ViswEmitra 

874 Santiparo, 60th adhyiya. 
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thus gave to RSma a training in the use of missils and weapons. 888 
Jli is needless to point out that technical education was mostly imparted 
by non-brShmanas, so that the prohibition of teaching by non-brShmanas 
seems to be confined only to sacredotal knowledge. 

§ 13. TUITION FEE. 

All the time the pupil was under instruction the teacher was not 
to receive any feo. The Mah jbhitrata 8 8 4 condemns teaching for pay 
and even goes so far as to hold that “ those who accept remuneration 
for teaching are designated as equal to a sudra.” 886 Manu 886 says: 
“ Let not a virtuous Ycdic student pay any (money) to his precoptor 
ere ho returns from his house after finishing his career.” Visnu 887 
says : “ He who having acquired knowledge sells it for a living in this 
world, shall dorive no benefit from it in the next.” Indeed to teach 
in consideration of fees was looked upon as an upapataka (minor sin). 888 
Receiving lessons on payment of a fee was similarly looked upon as an 
upapStaka. 880 According to Vyasa Samhita 890 mercenary teaching 
of the Yedas rank equally with an act of brahminicidc in respect of 
sin. According to Manu 891 and Usana 892 Samhitlis both he who 
studies tko Vedas by paying fees and he who gives instructions on 
receiving fees should bo studiously avoided on the occasion of a sraddha 
ceremony. Usan3 808 calls them as vrttakas while Manu 80 * asks all 
good and erudite brahmanas to avoid these vile and condemnable persons. 
In MSlavikagnimitra 8 9 5 we are told: “He whose learning is merely 
for a livelihood, is called a trader that traffics in knowledge.” Indeed 
teaching for money was allowed as a means of livelihood only in times 
of extreme distress. 8 9 Ring Amar Sakti wanted to pay YisnusarmS 
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,4 sata-sEsana” for teaching Jus ill-behaved sons, whereupon the spirited 
brShmaija replied : " Nahaip. s2sana satenSpi vidyl-vikrayam karisyami”. 

When, however, the course was completed the pupil performed 
certain bathing ceremonies and “ after having bathed with the permission 
of his guru he was to pay him an honorarium according to his pecuniary 
circumstances.” 807 This honorarium was a more symbol of the respect 
on the part of the pupil to his teacher. Vajasenlya Samhitlt 808 says: 
“ DakshinS s'raddhanx dadati, sraddhayS Jpyati jfianam,” “ A plot of land, 
gold, a cow, a horse, an umbrella, a pair of shoes, paddy, vegetables, 
clothes or whatever he is capable of giving him, with that ho shall 
evoke the pleasure of his preceptor.” 890 Thus wo see that in return 
for the knowledge acquired from him, the student can give to his 
preceptor a few vegetables if his worldly circumstances do not admit 
of giving any other (more costly) thing. At the same time a gift, however 
precious or costly, was considered no adequate return for the benefit which 
a preceptor accords to his pupil. Laghu H3rita says : “ There is no Buch 
thing in this world, by giving which a pupil can discharge his debt to a 
teacher, who has taught him no more than a single letter of the 
alphabet.” In the case of technical education, however, we have instances 
of fees being paid by the apprentices to teachers. Thus in the JUtakas 900 
we find that two merchant-sons paid 2000 pieces each. 

At Taxila, the students were usually admitted on payment in advance 
of the entire tuition fees. A fixed sum seems to have been specified for the 
purpose amounting to 1,000 pieces of money. 901 In lieu of paying 
the fees in cash, a student was allowed to pay them in the shape of 
services to his teacher. 903 To this class apparently belonged the 
majority of the students who attended on their teacher by day, and 
received instruction at night. We read of a school of five hundred 
brahmaija pupils whose duties were among others, to gather fire-wood 
from the forests for their teacher. 008 

891 Mann II. 246. ’™ 
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Sometimes a student would prefer ta devote his whole time to 
studies without sparing any time for such services or menial work, 
while at the same time he was too poor to be able to pay the teacher's 
fees in cash in advance. In such a case the student was trusted to pay 
the fees after the completion of his studies. We read of one such 
student, a brShmana boy of Benares, who, after completing his education 
at Taxila, paid his teacher’s fees by bogging for them in distant countries 
beyond the Ganges. 

Where students were unable to pay the teacher’s fee in any of the 
several ways aforesaid, a charitable community often came forw.trd 
to provide for them a free education. We read of * a teacher of world- 
wide fame at Benares * who had in his school five hundred young 
brahman i pupils. Tho difficulty of maintaining Buch a school was 
removed by the generosity of the Benares folk who used “to give day 
by day commons of food to the poor lads and had them taught free”. 
The cost of education was also to some extent taken over from tho 
teachers and the taught by the occasional invitations to dinner extended 
to them by philanthropic householders. We read of a school of five 
hundred students being invited to take meals by a country-family at 
at Taxila and of a similar entertainment given by an entire village . 904 

There was again another class of students who paid the teacher's 
fees from the scholarships awarded to them by the states to which 
they belonged. Generally such students would be sent as companions 
of the princes of their respective countries who were deputed to Taxila 
for education. We read of the sons of the royal chaplains of tho 
courts of Benares and Rsjagaha accompanying their respective princes 
to Taxila. Cases, however, are not wanting of students being sent on 
their own account for higher studies to Taxila at the expense of the 
State, Thus we read of a Brahmin boy of Benares, being sent by 
the King at his expense to Taxila for the purpose of specialising in the 
science of archery . 900 
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§ 14. QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED OE THE TEACHER. 

The teacher was generally called “ guru ’* which means * heavy * or 
* great * and he was to be really gTcat in learning and moral conduct. 
He was also called “SchSrya” which comes from the word “char” to 
behave and means ‘ one who trains up others in good behaviour * (acharaTp 
grShayati iti 2ch2ryah) ; it is also taken by some to mean the source of 
all religion (dharmam Uchinoti iti 2ch2ryah). In either sense the teacher 
was expected to train up the pupils in good behaviour, the essence of 
religion, and naturally to possess those qualities himself. *' This truth 
is not grasped when taught by an inferior man ” says tho Kathopanisad. 90 ® 
The Mupdakopanisad 907 asks the teacher to be a s'rotiiya (*. e., one 
whose ancestors had been Vodic scholars for at lhsi three generations) 
and brahmanistha (dwelling entirely in tho Brahman). Various 
descriptions are met with in the It amity ana and the MahSbhSrata of 
celebrated gurus like Vasistha, Visw3mitra, Sandipani, Drona, ParasurSma 
and Kanva and they are said to be vastly learned men of ideal 
character, quite contented with their lot, freo from all worldly hankerings 
and respected even by kings who put their sons under them for 
instruction. Of course every teacher could not be like them but he was 
expected to possess these qualities. 

The Pr 2 tis 2 khya 008 of tho Rgvcrla gives us some idea of the 
intellectual qualifications of a teacher : * he must himself have passed 
through the recognised curriculum and have fulfilled all the duties of 
the brahmachUrin, before he is allowed to become a teacher \ Moreover, 
the success in debate 909 was also necessary to make one’s name known 
to the public as being well-versed in learning. In the Upanisads 
we have a further list of tho qualifications expected of a teacher. He 
was to come of a family of Velic teachers and be intent on the 
acquisition of the highest experience. Ho must work heart and soul 
and he like a parout unto his disciples. Ho must add the force of 
his example to the influence of precept. “ As one acts, he becomes, 
good by good deeds, bad by evil ; what action he performs, into that 
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does he become changed”. 910 He should conceal nothing from his 
pupil if he had stayed with him for a year. He should impress the 
essential points and impart true knowledge after making sure of the 
earnestness and the level of intelligence of the pupil, and satisfying himself 
as to his character. In one of the Upanisads we are introduced to the 
sage Pippalada who asks his questioners to spend a year with him in 
austerity, purity and single-minded devotion to knowledge. The teacher 
was to be remarkable for his humility. He should answer the questions 
put ‘if he had the knowledge needed.* When five brahmaijas came 
to Uddalaka Aruni to learn V ais wanara-vidya Aruni, diffident as to the 
fullness of his knowledge of tho subject asked them to go to King 
Aswapati Kaikoya. Thus there was no idea of palming off falso knowledge 
as true, or posing as an authority on matters outside the direct range 
of one’s own study and experience. It is a part of the valedictory 
address of the teacher to his disciple, that the lattor should listen with 
respect and veneration to those who were greater than the former and that 
the teacher’s example might be followed only in so far as his conduct was 
above reproach. 9 1 1 

The individual skill in communicating one’s knowledge to others was 
recognised to distinguish between teachers and teachers. In the Sabhs- 
parba 9 1 a of the Mahsbhlrata we are told that Devarsi Nilrada alone really 
know tho method of imparting instruction to pupils. In Kalidasa’s 
MsUvikagnimitra we find that when a dispute arose about the superiority 
in knowle Igo between two teachers of the dramatic art, Ganadasa and 
Haradatta, ParibrajikU suggested that the decision be arrived at by 
practical display of teaching. In this connection wo find the following 
observations : — 

"The acceptance of an unpromising pupil shows a want of 
discernment on the part of the teacher.” 913 

“The skill of a teacher when imparted to a worthy object attains 
greater excellence, as the water of a cloud when dropping into a sea-shell, 
acquires the state of (is converted into) a pearl.” 914 


810 Brhad Up., III. 88 ; IV. 1 ; VI. 3. 12 ; ChSndcgya Up., III. 1, 5 ; Svet. Up., VI. 22. 
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" If you do not permit me who am now desirous of showing in the 
present contest, my power of imparting instruction , then (I must say) I am 
given up by you. " 01S 

“ Then exhibit, both of you, your skill in instruction. ” 9 1 • 

“ Tour Majesty will, therefore, kindly tell me in what subject-matter 
of dramatic representation I shall show my ability to impart 
instruction .” 817 

“ Every person, though well-educated, has not the skill to impart 
instruction to others. ” 918 

“ One man is at his best when exhibiting his art in person ; another 
has as his special qualification the power of communicating his skill ; 
ho who possesses both (these excellences) should be placod at the head of 
teachers. ” 919 

Here we clearly see the recognition of the teacher’s skill as an 
independent art. 

That some of these equipments were thought necessary for a teacher 
would be evident from the fact that students after finishing their 
education in the house of the preceptor were under an obligation to teach 
and thus transmit learning from age to age. The Aitareya Aranyaka 9 2 0 
says : “ Naprabaktre,” " Do not teach one who will not himself teach ”. 
In the Bower manuscript which is really a collection of two manuscripts 
we have a portion called Nabanltaka in which the instructions at the 
beginning say that * it should not be taught to anyono who has no 
disciple . 1921 In the Taittiriya Upanisad 922 learning and teaching the 
Vedas are both enjoined on the pupil. In another passage of the same 
Dpanisad 9 * 3 the student is asked, after finishing his education in his 
predator's house not to neglect the learning and the ‘ teaching ’ of the 
Veda. 
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Many European Indologists have spoken of the fine genius of the 
ancient Indian teacher; of them Mr. F. W. Thomas says : “ What was 
taught was well taught and the attainments of the Hindus were not 
inferior to those of any ancient nation, or to those of European scholars 
prior to the Renaissance Moreover, it was in moral and religions 

qualifications that the Hindu teacher stood worthy of the name. 

His plain-living, high-thinking, disci|>lined routine, abstinence from 
pleasures, mental control and abovo all, his sincerity of purpose were 
the principal factors in the success of his work. Such qualities could 
never fail to command respect from any body ; they were a living model 
for the pupils to follow and carried the lion’s share in the creditable 
educational results when there was no state-organisation for education. 
The Jesuits offer a fine comparison. Both were devoted, religious, 

learned and disciplined body of men. Both produced good results in 
their own spheres. Both imparted religious and secular knowledge and 
were respected wherever they went. The latter however kept no 

household and lived celibate lives, in which respects the Buddhist monk 
had much in common with them. These very conditions of life were 
the cause of those defects and artificiality which ultimately led to the 
decline of both the Jesuits and the Buddhist monks, when the individual 
fervour, sincerity and virtue were on the wane. On the other hand, 
the Hindu teacher kept his household, enjoyed his simple family-life 
and at the same time abstained from throwing himself headlong into 
intemperate worldly pleasures. He managed his own school except in 
the case of a large institution where many like him worked under 
a kulapati. Of the three the ancient Hindu institution appears to be the 
most natural and lasting, though the least dazzling. 

§ 15. ME THOD OF T EACHIN G. 

The actual teaching was to proceed in the following manner. 
“A brahmachurin, having quitted his bed early in the morning and 
having bathed and performed the homa should accost self-controlled, 
his proceptor. Then having been commanded by his preceptor and 
having cast a look at his face, he should commence the study of the 
r Yedas M . 9ai Before reading the .Yedas he iqrisfc put off his shoes.® 9 ® 
8, ‘ Sa^kbya SaiphitS III, 2-3, Apast&mva IX. 2o! 
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The study commenced in the last watch of the night® 86 after which 
the student was not to sleep again. 097 For the purpose of studying the 
Vedas, the student self-controlled, clad in a light garment, looking 
towards the north shall do the Schamanam, and unite his palms in the 
manner of brahmSfijali, after which lessons should be given to him. 928 
At the commencement and at the close of his Vedic study, a student 
shall catch hold of the feet of his preceptor. 999 With his arms parallelly 
outstretched, ho shall make obeisance unto his preceptor, by touching his 
(preceptor’s) right foot with the right and his left foot with the left 
hand of his own. 930 The preceptor then free from idleness, shall 
take hold of the small finger of the pupil’s left hand and shall 
address him as “ 0 you read now”. 931 Then the pupil should touch his 
eyes, cars aud the regions of his life and intellect with a blade of kusa 
grass and shall purify his body by three prannyilmas consisting of 
fifteen mati-Ss (i. <?., lasting for a time necessary to utter fifteen short 
vowels). 033 “After this he shall utter the Pranava,” 933 for, 
“Pranava {*. e., Om or OmkSra) not uttered at the commencement leads 
to the destruction of the reading”. 984 “Sitting on a cushion 
previously spread out, he should recite five or seven vyilpritis preceded 
by the Pranava, each morning at the commencement of Vedic 
study. 985 Ho should make formally obeisance to his preceptor; and 
seated on his right, with his face turned towards the north or to the 
east, he should recite the Gayatri, 988 and the Pranava mantra (Om) 
after the recitation of the GSyatri. 937 Placing the two hands firmly 
on the two thighs, with the permission of the preceptor ho should begin 
his course. He should not have his mind strayed away (to any other 
subject). 988 
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the realisation of the meaning of a religious truth. Curiously enough 
these steps correspond wholly with those of Dewey. In his book 
" How wo think ” he gives the following steps : — 

(1) A problem and its location (ndhyayana and sabda). 

(2) Suggested solutions and selection of a solution (uha and 

Buhrtpr&pti). 

(3) Action (application) [dfina]. 

The following sloka gives steps similar to those of the Herbertians : — 
“ Susrusa srabananchaiba grahanam dh5ranaip tatha 
UhapohUrta bijuSinam tatvajnanamcha dhigunah.” 

— Kamandakl. 

Dhiguna includes the following qualities : — (1) susrusa (desire to 
listen), (2) srabanam (act or process of hearing) (3) grahanam (accepting, 
taking in), (4) dharanam (digestion of what has been taken in) (5) uliapoha 
(discussion) (6) artliavijnlnam (grasping the correct sense) (7) tatwajnSnam 
(knowledge of profound truth). 

The western method of lecturing to advanced students was unknown 
to the teachers of Brahminic schools but free discussions with tho teacher, 
questions and answers from either side, concrete illustrations and 
references to the practical details of daily life, allowing some discount for 
the dogmatic mysticism of the sacred texts — form a clear evidence 
of the rational method of education obtaining in those times. Indeed, 
the Upanisads often fall into the form of a dialogue, 944 which shows 
that the method of teaching was catechetical, like that of explaining 
a subject by an intelligent and graduated series of questions and answers 
which is associated with the great Greek teacher Socrates. In the 
Mah5bh3rata (specially in the Santi and Anusasana parbas) we find 
how the method of teaching through questions and answers was resorted 

Drptabalaki — Gargya and AjStaiatru in Brhad. Up., II. 1 ; YajnabSlkya and Maitreyl 
in Brhad. Up., 2. 4; YajnabSlkya and and Janaka in Brbad. Up., 1-5; IV, 3; 
Janairuti and Raikava in ChSndogya Up., IV. 1-3 ; UddSlaka Arupi and the 
five great householders in ChSndogya Up., 11-23 ; Svetaketn Arnpeya and his 
father in Ch6ndo/ya Up., VI ; NSrada and SanatbnmSra in ChSndogya 
Up., VII j Vrgn Varnpi and his father in Taittirlya Up., m. 1-8 •, Nachiketas 
and his father in Ka$ha. Up., IL 


to by Vlsma, Sanatsujata and Bidur. The 
(there is no lack of boldness 'in some of these 
teacher discoursed at length oh the topics referred, 
the Kena and Katha Upanisads). In these disc> 
utilised all the familiar devices of oral teaching such 
tions , 946 stories 947 and parables . 948 

It is not to be understood that these discourses leave no 
the pupil to think out for himself. Manu says : 

“ AchairySt pUdamSdatte pSdam sisynh e warned hayS 

Psdam sabrahmachUribhyah pad am killakramena tu.” s 

“ The student learns only a fourth part from his teacher, a fourth ' 
by self-study, a fourth from his fellows, and the last fourth by experience 
in after life ” Indeed the need for introspection and contemplation, 
on the part of the student, is novcr overlooked. Manana or cogitation, 
as a means of convincing oneself of the truth of what he has learnt 
and thus fortifying himself against possible future doubts, is specially 
prescribed. Even as regards the initial teaching it is usual for the 
preceptor to furnish only broad hints and ask the pupil to work them 
out fully. The most interesting instance of this method of teaching 
is found in the Tattirlya Upanisad (III) where Varuna while instructing 
his son Vrgu, contents himself with indicating only in general terms 
the features of the Absoluto and leaves to his son the discovery by 
reflection of His exact content. This method of giving general hints 
and directions is repeated four times and it is only on the fifth occasion 
that Vrgu is able to comprehend the nature of the Absolute. 

A spirit of enquiry and criticism was expected and encouraged. The 
aspirants for learning were asked to put questions ad libitum . 949 The 
Tamil Nannul 050 emphasises the need for discrimination and reflection in 
the student and appreciates spontaneity and originality : 

* The swan, the cow, the earth, the parrot, the pot with holes, 

The browsing goat, the buffalo, the straining fibre ; 

These , the first, the middle sort, and the last, of scholars shadow forth 

Compare PraSfia, HI. 2. ®*« Praina, II. Katha. 

• 4 * Kena III, #*» YathS KSmam praiSSn prchhafca in Prainop 

• 10 Quoted by S. Y, Yenkatednrara in his Indian Guitars Through the Ages, Y 
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js ; the oow ruminates at leisure j the earfc 
labour bestowed j the parrot merely repeats ; th 
a; the goat eats with "the tips only; the buffal 
.a the pond muddy and drinks it ; the strainer lets a] 
^d retains only the dregs. Though thus the spirit c 
and reflection waB looked on with favour, hyper -criticisi 
. of countenance. Yaska lays down that a sastra should not l 
U a fault-flnding or prejudiced person. 

Tlie method of teaching the Vedic hymns was purely oral. Th 
might have been due to the absence of a script in those early tinu 
but to our mind this oral teaching stands on some rational principle 
According to the orthodox Hindus the rsis know the hymns 1 
internal inspiration and the swaras (accents) wore best learnt from tl 
teacher orally. Moreover, learning committed to memory was of tl 
greatest use at the sacrifice, school or assembly. In tho Rgvela 9 B 1 thei 
is an allusion to pupils reciting the syllables dictated by their teaohf 
who carefully saw that not a single accent (swara) was wrong 
pronounced. Tho Pr&tis3khya 98a also contains a number of mine 
rules as to the repetition of words eto. According to Kautilya 958 “he (t 
prince) shall not only revise old lessons but also hear over and again wh 
has not been clearly understood”. In this connection it is interesting 
find that the oral method of teaching has been advocated by some Weste 
educators of modern times. The eminont French educationists of t 
17th century, Port Royalists, made it a point to bar hooks as far 
possible and laid great stress upon conversation as a means of developi 
mental faculties. PestalQfczi and Fresh el were even more emphatic 
this point so far as primary education was concerned. Locke ranli 
“ instruction ” * last * and * least ' in his ‘ accomplishments * of gentleme 
sons — virtue, wisdom, breeding and learning; and Rousseau woi 
have no use of books at all in any stage of education. Taking these vie 
exaggerated in some cases, with due discount, we see that oral meth< 
f teaching are considered to be an effective means of training up i 
’^standing of children. 


T l. 103, 5. ••• Ch. 15. , •** Artha&stra (R, Syimaifetrrs Eng. Trans., p. 
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The study of any subject carried on with sufficient attention and 
necessary motive and in graded steps not only imparts proficiency in that 
line but also trains up the mental powers for general use and application 
in other branches as well. This psychological principle was also verified 
in this ancient system of education. Memorising was undoubtedly 
greatly insisted on and the secret of memory was repetition. Pupils who 
could repeat correctly after a single repetition by the teacher 
(Ekasafidhagr3hi) were rare, and the usual number of repetitions by 
the teacher was five 9 5 * which enabled the pupil to repeat without any 
mistake. The success of a student was judged from his capacity to 
repeat the whole Veda thus learnt without any fault whatever. There 
were some who made mistakes, and they were nick-named after the 
number of mistakes they committed, ranging from one to fourteen. 955 
Max Muller 9 5 8 quotes Professor R. G. BhSn&Irkar with regard to the 
wonderful arrangements which the Hindus devised for the accurate 
preservation of the sacred text. These were far more complicated than 
anything the Massorites ever dreamed of. In the Sarahita arrangement 
the words were in their natural order and joined together according to 
the Sanskrit rules of sandhi. In the Pada arrangement the words 
were separate, that is, not united by sandhi, and the compounds also 
dissolved. In the Krama arrangement the words were in the following 
order: 1,2; 2,3; 3,4; 4,5; etc., with sandhi between them. In the 
JatS arrangement the order was 1 , 2, 2, 1, 1 , 2; 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3; 
8, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4; etc. In the Ghana, 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3 ; 2, 3, 
3, 2, 2, 8, 4, 4, 3, 2, 2, 3 ; etc. This must have greatly added to the 
burden upon the pupil’s power of memorising and we must wonder how 
pupils could have got by heart such an enormous mass of material — 
a task which most English boys would find unbearable. But we should 
bear in mind that though the study started with repeating it was soon 
followed by explanation. Illustrations were freely used in giving 
pupils the necessary ideas as is seen in the BrShmaijas and the TJpanisads, 


Ptyin! V. 1. 58. »*» Pftpinl IV. 4, 63, 64. 

•** Iaetarea on the Origin of Religion, (New Impression, 1901) pp, 169*70, 
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of the laborious process of learning by heart. In this connection it is 
interesting to note FrcebeFs words : — “ Children feel an intense craving 
for all kinds of stories and legends, because they have a desire to have 
some knowledge of the nature, cause and effect of their individual life 

by comparing it with some thing and some one else Comparison with 

somewhat remote objects is more effective than that with near objects 

The lecture method is not necessarily an ideal one. Iteally when a 
lecture is given to a class of say fifty students it is useless to some 
of them who may be insincere. Its necessity is not felt by somo others 
and a few of the rest probably cannot follow it. This method is again 
one-sided, because the lecturer alone is put to exertion. In the ancient 
Hindu schools the pupils would approach the teacher with questions 
to be solved and the answers were to be rightly appreciated. The system 
of teaching was individual and each pupil was separately instructed by 
the teacher, though there were occasions when the teacher explained 
something to all the pupils at the same time. The teacher was appealed 
to every now and then and he had sufficient opportunities to judge 
their capacities and to influence their activities. On the other hand, the 
tendency in modern schools, run on the lines of the class system, is to 
avoid the teacher, who then cannot so well understand and impress his 
pupils. In this sense the Dalton plan may not sound to he an 
invention to the student of Ancient Indian Education. The modern school 
does little for the bright children and it is admittedly on them that the 
future of the society depends. In the ancient Indian schools every child 
received individual attention, was encouraged and promoted from grade 
to grade in due consideration of his ability. There was no necessity to 
detain the clever ono for the dull, or to yoke on the latter to the 
former. There was thus no waste of energy and no waste of time. 

Again, the doctrine of AdhikSrabada shows that the ancient Hindu 
philosophers, like the educators of the present century used to take into 
consideration the capacity and fitness (adhik&ra) of the pupil. The 
BhSgabad Gita 908 says : — 

“ Arfirflksormmuneryogaip karma k3ra$muehyate 
YogSrUdhasya tasyaiba samafr kSrai^amuchyate ” 

■ 1 
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"To the sage who wishes to rise to devotion, action (without 
attachment) is said to be tbe means and to him, when he has risen to 
devotion, serenity is said to be the means Indeed tho modern principle 
of suiting matter and method to the nature and needs of the pupil was ' 
not unknown in Ancient India. Visnu SarmS, a brahmana teacher had 
the charge of the ignorant and vicious sons of Sudarsana, king of . 
PHtaliputra. The princes had an inordinate liking for the rearing of 
pigeons. When tho teacher observed this and saw that they attended 
to nothing else, he told them that he would do nothing but fly pigeons, 
feed them and look after them in the pigoon-house. The princes were 
overjoyed to hear that. As tho number of pigeons increased they had to 
name and count them. Visnu SarmH was clever enough to put peculiar 
red marks on tho wings of the pigeons and called them ka, kha, ga, etc. 
The princes thus learned the letters of the alphabet and to join the letters 
into syllables and syllables into words. The foundation of a knowledge 
of Arithmetic was laid in counting the pigeons, in telling how many there 
were in two or three adjoining cote, how many remained in the cots 
after so many wore on the wing. By this novel method was taught 
not only notation, numeration, addition and subtraction but also 
something of drawing, engineering and house-building which were required 
in planning and constructing tho dove-cots. Not only thjs but Ethics 
and Politics were also taught in this fashion as the tales of Pafichatantra 
and Hitopadesa testify to this day. In fact such manuals were written by 
teachers who had to educate some ill-behaved children of the rich in such 
an interesting disguise. 

We have already seen that most of tho branches of knowledge known 
to the Hindus were the offshoots of their great sacred project, sacrifice. 
The pupils were taught to work at it and it was a sufficient field for their 
native activities from brick*layiug to drawing, from counting to reciting, 
from measuring to chiselling. The kshatriya and tho vaisya pupils had more 
practical projects before their eyes in the form of warlike feats and industrial 
arte respectively and their training was sufficiently concrete, though 
rather emperical in the beginning. When we add to this the many story- 
projects to be found in the Hitopadesa and the Pafichatantra we can easily 
t the 1 project ’ method of teaching is not quite a modem invention. 
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We have one Jataka 09 * which shows how Nature-study was 
insisted on as the best means of awakening a healthy curiosity, 
a spirit of observation and enquiry which are indispensable aids 
to intellectual culture. In the story, a world-renowned Professor 
of Benares “ had five hundred young brahmas&s to instruct ”, one 
of whom “ had always foolish notions in his head and always 
said the wrong thing; ho was engaged with the rest in learning 
the scriptures as a pupil, but because of his folly could not master 
them. The teacher was at pains to consider what method of instruction 
would be suitable for that ‘ veriest dullard * of all his pupils. And the 
thought came to him that the best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and leaves, as to something he had seen 
or done that day, and then to ask him what it was like. * For * thought 
the master, * this will lead him on to making comparisons and giving 
reasons and the continuous practice of comparing and reasoning on 
his part will enable me to impart learning to him.’ ” 

Again, the monitorial system was an Indian invention. To manage 
a school with an evergrowing number of students sometimes ranging upto 
to BOO 065 was no easy task for an individual teacher. He was therefore 
helped by a staff of Assistant Masters (pitthi&chsriya) appointed from 
amongst the most advanced or senior pupils. Assistance in teaching 
was also rendered by the senior pupils as such, for, we are told of a 
teacher appointing his eldest disciple to act as his substitute. Another 
teacher of Taxila, while going to Benares on some mission, appointed 
his chief pupil to take charge of his school during his absence, saying!) 
“ My son, I am going away from home ; while I am away, you are to 
instruct these my pupils ” (numbering 600). We read of Prince 
Sutasoma of the Kuru country who “being the senior pupil soon 
attained to proficiency in teaching ” and “ becoming the private teacher " 
of his comrade in the school, “ soon educated him, while the others 
only gradually acquired their learning.” 9 6 9 The position of a senior 


*«* Jfitftka No. 123. 

Jst&ka I. 239, 317, 402 ; in. 18, 235, 143,171 etc.; 
••• J&Uka IL 100 ; V.457;I.141j IV. 51; V. 457-58, 
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pupil to a * mahSvaddhaki ’ .is indicated by Buddhaghosa. 961 Visnu 
SaiphitS 9 ®* says : '* On a preceptor’s son, junior or equal to him in years, 
happening to be his tutor, ho shall pay the same respect to him as to 
his own preceptor.” Manu 9 99 speaks in the same strain: “ A preceptor’s 
son, if he be his younger or equal in age, or if he be a disciple of his 
in respect of the celebration of a religious sacrifice, he (the pupil) shall 
respect as his own preceptor, in the event of that (son) having taught 
him the Vedas.” These passages scorn to imply that the son of the 
teacher somotimes helped the father by teaching in his stead. 
This monitorial system has its own advantages : the responsibility 
thrown on a particular pupil trains him up for that (teaching) work 
and makes him bold and well-hehavo 1 ; the leaders among the pupils 
are marked out, who may become the leading spirits in the society ; the 
spirit of public service and self-sacrifiec is cultivated ; and the democratic 
discipline is inculcated as boys understand boys better than others. 
” The monitorial system of Boll and Lancaster, which Bell is said to 

have devised by seeing the method used in schools in India, is but a 

caricature of the Indian ideal. In English schools the prefectual system 
has associated the elder boys with the masters in the government and 
discipline of the school and it is generally recognised as being one of 

the most valuable parts of their training. According to the Indian 

ideal the more advanced scholars are associated with the master in the 
work of teaching and though the system may have been originally 
devised to help the master in solving the problem of teaching several 
pupils at different stages at tlio same time, it must havo been a valuable' 
training for the monitors themselves. In India the bullying of younger 
boys by older ones is almost unknown and the respect shown by the 
younger hoys to the older boys is very marked. The resusciation of this 
ancient Indian ideal of monitors would therefore be worth a trial, and 
it is not unlikely that it might show very excellent results if the 
conditions were also fulfilled, that the class should be small and it was 
composed of pupils all at different stages of progress.” 9,0 *y 

j a of 

* ,T M.,ui, 112. 8«8 xxvm. si. ••• n. 3f' r> 

9,9 V. 2. Keay— Ancient Indian Education, pp. 179-80. 
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Again, there is a marked difference between the Hindu and the 
European theories of sense perception. “ They agree with regard to the 
mind receiving the knowledge of the external world through the senses. 
The divergence is to be noted regarding the way to stimulate the mental 
process. According to European educationists the pupils must be given 
a good deal of exercise in observation, i. e., in the use of their senses, 
because intelligence depends upon tho cultivation of a keen sensory 
capacity. Hindu teachers, on the other hand, believed in the reverse 
order of dependence. According to them the cultivation of a keen 
sensory capacity depended on intelligence and the all-pervading nature 
of tho human mind. They, therefore, tried to develop the pupil’s mind 
in such a way as to use the the pre-couscious thought as early aB possible 
and thus to take the line of greatest connection in preference to the line 
of least resistance followed by the Western thinkers. The Hindu pupils 
were taught to go to the root of the mind by means of prayers, meditation 
and righteous conduct and thus to stimulate and sharpen all its 
activities that aro more or less correlated or co-ordinated. According 
to the Hindu theory, to confine one’s study to matter directly bearing 
on the pirticular subjoct, in which one is anxious to excel, is not always 
the best way to develop fresh brain-power. Some noted occidentals 
have actol on a similar principle. Sir Humphry Davy is said to have 
attended Coleridge’s lectures on poetry to stimulate his imagination 
for his scientific work. Gladstone used to read the Bible before 
delivering his epoch-making speeches to throw into broad relief his 
political ideas in contrast with tkoology. There is, therefore, no 
fear of the development resulting from the study of texts like these 
extending merely a better comprehension of abstractions. The student 
will gain a wider grasp and a harder grip. The judgment in every phase 
of life will be improved. Though water poured into a tank may flow 
Rt in at one spot, it finds its level and eventually fills up the tank evenly 
0 f u and smoothly. Similarly, the Hindu system improves not one special 
only the mind but the whole more or less together. The Hindu method 

^ nothing from outside to the mind hut removed something 

»«* Jfttaka 3o a * P ower t u l personality. This was similar to the hypnotic 
•»» Jstakal 2 a P a ^ en t> during which the physician disentangles his 

••• 100 ; 



confused mental processes. The Hindu pupil was trained to resell the 
fountain of all inspiration (jnunSdhikaraefltma) in the pre-conscious state of 
his mind and not to hover about the sprays in the form of its external 
working. This pre-conscious state as tho Hindus believed and has now 
been corroborated, is the source of all powers physical and spiritual 
and the sooner it is sought for, the bettor. The mind is like an iceberg : 
nine-tenths of it are below the conscious state. If the thoughts lying 
in the pre-conscious state are occasionally brought to the surface as they 
can bo by the Hindu system of mind-training, a connecting link between 
the every day commodity and its greatest store-house is established. 
He who is in closest touch with tb c prc-conscious state solves difficult 
questions speedily, for, all solutions which arc called inspirations really 
come from within and the prc-conscious in constant touch with tho 
conscious mind makes tho most successful combination useful for 
all purposes. Hence the Hindu teacher tried to nourish the child-mind 
from within by religious exercises and moral tales and to prepare it for 
work in worldly life ”. 971 

Study and teaching, however, can only lead to a mediate knowledge. 
For an immediate knowledge of the intimate Truth and Reality, the 
pupil must depend upon himself. The knowledge of the Atman cannot 
be gainod by mere speculation concerning it, but only by 
revelation as the result of tho proper degree of self-growth. Tho 
acquisition of such knowledge, which means emancipation, is not a matter 
of study but of life. It presupposes two things : (1) annihilation of 
all desires and (ii) annihilation of '* tho illusion of a manifold universe, 
of tho consciousness of plurality ”. The moans ovolved to secure these 
two ends are what are popularly known as the system of (i) SannySsa 
and (ii) Yoga. The former means the ‘ casting off ’ from oneself 
of his home, possessions and family and all that stimulates desire. It 
thus ** seeks laboriously to realise that freedom from all the ties of earth 
in which a deep conception of life in other ages and countries also has 
recognised the supreme task of earthly existence, and will probably 
continue to recognise throughout all future time 19 The system of 

® Tl S. M. Mitra — Hindu Mind-Training, pp 15-21. 

»»■ Deussen— Philosophy of tho Upanijads. 
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8anny3sa as a moans of attaining the knowledge of the Brahman and 
emancipation is completely developed in a series of later Upamsads 
such as tho Brahma, SannySsa, Aruneya, Paramahaipsa, etc., with which 
we are not concerned here for the present. 

Toga teaches the withdrawing of the organs of sense from their 
objects and concentrating them on the inner self, endeavours to make 
one’s self free from the world of plurality and to socure union with the 
Atman. 

In Post-Vedic times the practice of Yoga was developed into a 
formal system with its own text-book, the siitras of Patafijali. Its 
first beginnings aro, however, shown in Katha (III & VI) SvetSsvatara (II) 
and Maitr&yann (VI). The system implies the following eight members 
(angas) of external practices : (1) yama or discipline consisting in 

abstinence from doing injury, honesty, chastity, poverty (2) niyama 
or self-restraint (purity, contentment, asceticism, study and devotion) 

(3) asanam, sitting (in the right place and in the correct bodily attitude) 

(4) pratflyltma, regulation of the broath (5) pratyahara, withdrawal of 
tho senses from their objects (6) dhSrana, concentration of the attention 
(7) dhySnam, meditation and (8) samUdhi, absorption. 

As has been already indicated, both the systems are a perfectly 
intelligible consequence of the doctrine of the Upanisads according to 
which tho highest end is contained in the knowledge of self-identity 
with the Atman. Asa means to tho attainment of that end, we must 
purpoiely “ dissolve the ties that bind to the illusory world of phenomena ” 
(implied by Sannyasn) and practice self-concentration (Yoga). Thus 
arose two remarkable and characteristic institutions of Indian culture 
through which emancipation was sought to be attained and expedited 
by processes and disciplines invented by the spiritual genius of the 
people. Tho first seeks by calculated methods to annihilate desires 
and the second the consciousness of plurality. 

§ 16. Was these ant examination P 

As there was no class system, no annual examinations were required 
for the f oi station of fresh classes- The pupils reserved individual 



instruction and the teacher could see in fresh lessons whether they 
followed him or not. This was thought quite sufficient. “ It is no use 
putting to test what has not quite settled in the mind ” says Kslidas. 
Much depended, therefore, on the judgment of the teacher : if he found 
that a particular boy was quite well up, he was encouraged and led 
onwards. On the completion of the higher course Borne regular 
examination was necessary and this was arranged by presenting the 
pupils before an assembly of the learned or at royal sacrifices. In a 
hymn of the Bg-veda 9 7 8 there is a reference to such an assembly of the 
learned meeting together for debate : — 

" All friends are joyful in the friend who comelh. in triumph 

having conquered in assembly. 

Ho is their blame-avcrter, food-provider ; prepared is he and fit 
' for deed of vigour. 

One plies his constant task reciting verses; one sings the holy 

psalm in Sakvari measures. 

One more, the brahma^a, tells the loro of being, and one lays 

down the rules of sacrificing.” 

We have references to BrahmavSdin, with the variants BrahmavSdya 
and Brahmodya. The title of Yipra or Kabi was the reward of a scholar 
who had beaten the others. Such debates and disputations are mentioned 
in the Atharvavocla, where the opener, (Pr2sa) and the opponent 
(PratiprSsa) are contrasted. The questioner, the cross-questioner and the 
judge at a disputation are mentioned in the BrUhmana literature. 974 
The success in a such a debate refers to the passing of some tost required 
before a young brShmana was considered eligible to take part in a 
sacrificial ritual or he a teacher himself. 978 


”» 2.71. 

Atharvaveda XI. 3 ; XV. 1 1 Taitt. Sarp., II. 5, 9, 1 ; Atharvaveda II. 27. 1 and 7. 
fsatapatha Brihmapa XI. 4. 1, 1, San&takl BrShmapa XXVI. 5 j Br. Up,, III. 
3, 1 j in. 6, 4 j Taitt. Br., III. 4. 

,T * Compare the “Besponsio” of the Kiddle Ages in Europe. 



examinations were mostly oral. They testod memory-work 
/an intelligence ordinarily; but iu the higher stages where 
/as specialisation full scope was given to originality. This is 
e\i. yf from the descriptions preserved in the BrShmanas and the 
Upanisads, of animated debates hold at royal sacrifices. 

In courso of time when tbc sciences arose, examinations of a more 
practical nature were held. The famous physician Jivaka 076 received 
his medical education in Taxila for seven years after which he 
had to undergo an examination in which he was asked to 
describe the medicinal use of all tho vegetables, plants, croepers, grass, 
roots, etc., that could bo found within a radius of fifteen miles round 
the city of Taxila. Jivaka examined them for four days and then 
“submitted tho results informing his professor that there was hardly 
a singlo plant which did not possess some medicinal property.” 

§ 17 . Teacher's duties to tiie student. 

The rolation between the teacher and the taught was of tho happiest 
kind. In tho SJivitrl vorso to bo recited at tho beginning and end of 
oacb day’s study, the teacher and his pupil both prayed : “May Ho 
protect us two ; may wo both enjoy happiness ; may we both perform 
heroic deeds.” Thus the teacher and his pupil were unitod by a common 
aim of preserving and propagating tho sacred learning and to show its 
worth in their life and conduct. The pupil looked up to his precoptor 
as his father . 977 Tho teacher was also under an obligation to fulfil 
his duty towards the pupil. “Ho is to teach him the truth exactly 
as ho knows it .” 9 7 8 “He should not conceal anything from him, for, 
such concealment would spell ruin to him .” 979 The Taittirlya 
Arapyaka 980 lays down that the teacher must teach with all his heart 
and soul. Ho was bound also according to tho Satapatha BrShmana 981 
to reveal everything to his pupil who at any rate lived with him for 
one whole year (saipvatsaravSsin). According to Apastamva 989 

® T * Mablvagga (Vinyapltaka, edited by Oldenburg) VIII. S. 

911 PraiBa Op., V. 8. 878 Muipd&kopamjad I. 2. 23. 

*’• Prti&a Op., VI. 1, »»o Yii, 4, 

XIV. 1.1. 26, 27, 12, 


“not only was the teacher to lore the pupil as his own son hut also to 
give him full attention in the teaching of the sacred science and withhold 
no part of it from him.” The teacher, however, was quite free to 
impart to his pupil only the knowledge that he was fit for and reserve 
subjects to which he was not equal. There are on record certain 
cases of learning kept secret and revealod only to special persons . 988 


Manu 984 says: “ Having initiated a pupil, lot the preceptor teach 
him the rules of purification and good conduct as well as the mode of 
doing burnt offerings and sandhyas.” “To a brahmapa duly initiated 
with the thread, shall bo given instructions, regarding the practice of 
vows gradually and in conformity with the regulation; he Bhall ho 
made to get by heart the (different portions of the Vedas ).” 986 “But 
if,. the teacher neglects- .to- inao-h (the. Veda) . the. .pupil should forsake^" 

him .” 980 Kautilya 987 says: “When between teacher and 

student, ono abandons tlio other while neither of them is an 

apostate tho first amercement shall ho levied.” Again, 

“ th cl tea cher was. not to uso the pupil for his own purposes exc ept in 
times of distress .” 988 


§18. Discipline. 


In Manu Samhita 989 we find a passage which according to Kulluka’s 
interpretation defines the behaviour of the teacher to his pupil. The 
literal English translation of tho passage runs thus : — 

“ The good of creatures should bo effected with kind sympathetic 
means ; desiring virtue, one shall uso sweet and gentlo words under the 
circumstances.” 


“ He whoso speech and mind are always pure and fully restrained 
derives all the benefits enumerated in the Vedanta.” 


984 Por instance, the VaSijthas and StombhSgas in Paftchaviiri$a BrJhmana XV. 5. 24; 

Taittirlya Aranyaka IIL 5, 2. 1 ; Katha Sam,, XXXVI. 17 ; Pravabana JaivSli 
and his knowledge of Brahman in Brhad. Up,, VI. 1. 11. 

984 11. 69. 999 Mann II. 173. 

989 Va&jtha SambitS, Cb. XI. 

* 8f Artha&stra (R. SySma&strrs Eng, Trans.,) p. 251. 

888 Apastamv* 1 . 2 . 999 H. 159-61. 
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" Persecuted or oppressed, one must not hurt the feelings of others. 
Let him wish or do no injury to anybody. Let him not use a harsh 
word that bars the gate of heaven, to any body.” 

The text has “BbutSnSm i...sroyonus5sanam.” Kulluka 

explains ‘ bhQtanSm ’ by * sisyanSm ’, of pupils) and ‘ sreyo * by 
* instruction ; * the whole meaning according to him, is that 'instructions 
should be given with the help of compassionate means.* SukrfichSrya" 0 
also says : “ Towards the disciple no one obeying my command should 

be harsh and cruel in words.’* 

According to Yajftabfilkya SarpkitS, 991 however, “one can reprove 
a son or disciple at the time of teaching." Gautama 909 says : “A 
preceptor should admonish his pupil without beating him or inflicting 
any kind of corporal punishment on him. In case of emergency he 
may bo chastised with a cut piece of rope or with a bamboo-twig 
without leaves. A king shall punish a preceptor for chastising his 
pupil in any other way." Manu is in favour of punishment but of a 
mild type ; says he : “ Let him not raise a club to anybody nor strike 
anybody with a club, except his son and disciple for the sake of 
discipline." 993 “A wife, son, servant, brother or disciple found guilty 
of an offence should be punished with a chord or with a (foliated) 
bamboo-stick. They shall be beaten on the lower parts of the body and 
never on the upper limbs. For having flogged them in any other 
fashion one shall be liable to punishment for theft.’’ 99 * Apastamva 095 
seems to be more harsh and lays down a list of punishments that could 
be used by the teacher at his discretion — frightening, fasting, bathing 
in cold water, striking with a cane and banishment from school (literally, 
from the teacher’s presence.) The offences of royal pupils also did 

990 8ukranTtisSra, Oh. I. lino 589. 9,1 L 155. 

••■Ch.IL »» s Manu IV. 164, 

9,4 Mann VIII. 299-300. Compare in this connection the passage given to a Theban 
school-boy for exercise in calligraphy in the second millenium B. C. : ' Pass 

not a day in idleness or thon wilt be beaten... The ear of a boy is in 

his hack ; he listens when he is beaten ’ — Blackman ; Lnxor and Ite Temples, 
p. 176. 


••• X. 2. 
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not escape their usual punishment even in those early days represented 
by the Jatakas. On the offence of a prince being reported to the 
teacher (the offence being taking some sweets from a vendor’s basket 
without paying for them), “ he caused two lads to take the young fellow 
by his two hands and smote him thrice upon the back with a bamboo- 
stick bidding him take care not to do so again.” 999 Still the general 
feeling was towards mildness as may bo gathered from Kautilya’s 
dictum, which has passed into a proverb, that the period of discipline 
for a boy terminates at the ago of sixteen and that ho should henceforth 
be treated as a friend. 

Rupture of this relationship was the result of failings on the part 
of the teacher or offensive conduct on the part of tho pupil. There 
were cases of pupils who did not take seriously to study but were with 
the teacher only for securing some worldly advantage. There were 
TirthakSkas who frequently changed their teachers; Odanap3niniyas, 
who studied Plinini only to earn a livelihood; Ghrtarandhryas and 
KambalacharSyaniyas, anxious only to secure ghee or some comfortable 
covering blankets by taking to tho life of studentship. There were 
also students who did not keep the whole term, but entered life before 
their studies were over (KhatvilrMha). But these were apparently 
exceptional cases, 997 laughed at by tho literary world of the time. 
There were also casos of rebellious students whom tho Jaina Sutras 
compare to “bad bullocks.” 968 The great Yajfiabalkya of Mithil3 
disagreed with his teacher of the Yajurveda VaisampSyana by name, and 
repaired in disgust to the Ilimnlaylts and compiled a new system, 
known as 6ukla Yajurveda. Another dissentient pupil was Apastamva, 
whose differences with his teacher Baudba-yana are narrated in the 
Purfiqas. 

The student was also allowed to desert his teacher under certain 
contingencies. 999 One of these was incompetence or lack of knowledge 

••• JStaka No. 252 (Tilmakhi Jataka). 

*•’ P&pinl I. 4, 26, 28 j II. 1. 41 ; II. 1. 26. 

Jacobi : Jaina SOtras, pp. 149 ani 152. 

Apastamva 1. 5, 26, j I. 4, 25. 

19 
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on the port of tho teacher. Another was the transgression of the law 
by him. A teacher could be deserted also if he used his pupil's time 
to the detriment of his studies. Other legitimate reasons for giving 
up one teacher and taking to another was the teacher's neglect of bis 
study and rituals, his negligence in imparting instruction, and commission 
by him of cardinal sins. But these contingencies were the exceptions 
which provo the general rule that tho pupil was woll cared for by his 
teacher from whom he parted on the most cordial terms. 

The foregoing account shows us an interesting and pleasing picture 
of tho life of the pupil and the teacher in India dating back to many 
centuries before Christ. The pupil was under a somewhat rigorous 
discipline but there was nothing harsh or brutal about it and a high 
ideal of moral life and character was held before the pupil and the 
teacher. The latter usually had no mercenary motive to impel him 
to teach but was to perform his work solely as a duty which he owed 
towards others and his pupil in particular. Parental love on the one 
hand and deep respect on the other made a sweet combination of 
feelings that had 

" Less of earth in them than heaven.” 

It is laid down in Kautilya’s ArthasSatra 1000 that if a teacher and a student 
sue each other (parasparaviyoga) they shall be punished with the 
highest amercement.” The pupil’s relation to the teacher has indeed 
been sometimes so developed that it bad led to the teacher or guru, 
receiving divine honours from his pupil or disciple, in some forms of 
Hinduism and in some sects that have sprung from it. In a more sober 
conception of this relationship it is thought of as that of father and 
son 1001 and so far was this idea carried out that the pupil was 
considered to he iu a closer relation to the teacher than to his own 
father. It is no wonder, therefore, that the parting scenes (for example, 
between Krsna and Sandipani) are full of overwhelming sentiments. 
The whole family felt as if some intimate relation was leaving them 

1000 jj, gy&ma&strrs Eng. Trans., p. 224. 

1001 In the EamSyana (KijkiSdhyakipda, 16th sarga) we an told that a younger 

brother, a son and a meritorious pupil are all sona. 


Mid the student felt as if he was going away from his real homo to that 
of his worldly father. It is no wonder, therefore, that the teacher felt 
Yery happy when he heard that his pupils were doing quite well, 
particularly when one of them became more learned and famous than 
he himself . Rev. 3?. E. Keay 1009 rightly observes: “ In the West, it 
is the institution rather than the teacher which is emphasised and it is 
the school or college which a student regards as his alma mater. In 
India it is the teacher rather than tho institution that is prominent and 
the same affection and reverence which a Western student has for his 
alma mater are in India bestowed with a life-long devotion to the teacher. 
Even the introduction of Western education with its many teachers and 
many classes, has not entirely broken down this ideal, inspite of tho compli- 
cations which it produces. To an Indian student a teacher who only appears 
at stated hours to teach or lecture and is not accessible at all times 
to answer questions and give advice on all manner of subjects is an 
anomaly. Such a relationship, no doubt, throws a greatly increased 
responsibility upon the teacher and where the toacher is not worthy 
of his position may be attended with grave dangers. But whero the 
teacher is a man who reaches a high intellectual, moral and spiritual 
standard, there is much to bo said for the Indian ideal. There is no 
country in the world where the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
teacher are greater than they are in India.’ ’ 

§ 19. The completion op studentship and the parting speech 

OP THE TEACHER. 

, The completion of formal studentship was signalised by a great 
Ceremonial bath at Sam3bartana, which put an end to the vows the pupil 
had taken as a brahmacharin. He sacrificed in the water his sacred 
ginUe, staff and sacred thread, which ho had been using all these years. 
He parted with the teacher after making him a suitable present. 
Lest his specialised knowledge and erudition shall fill him with 
spiritual pride, we have this provision in Apastamva 1008 : " The knowledge 
whioh sftdras and women possess is the completion of all study. 


i99» Anoiaot Indian Education, pp. 178-79. 
ipwtamva n. 11, 99. 
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They declare it a supplement to the Atharvaveda The Taitfcirlya 
Upanisad 1004 has preserved for us a specimen of the parting words which 
a teacher generally addressed to his student when the latter was permitted 
to return home after the completion of his studies : — 

“ Say what is true ! Do thy duty ! Do not neglect the study of 
the Veda ! After presenting gifts to thy teacher, take care that the thread 
of thj race be not broken ! Do not swerve from truth, from duty 1 
Do not neglect your health ! Do not neglect your worldly prosperity l 
Do not neglect the learning and the teaching of the Veda ! 

“ Do not neglect tho (sacrificial) works due to the gods and the 
manes I Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god ! Let thy father 
be to thee like unto a god 1 Let the guests he to tlioe like unto a god I 
Whatever actions are blameless, those should be regarded, not others. 
Whatever good works have been performed by us those should be 
observed by thee — 

“ Not others. There are some Brahmins better than we. To those 
you should show proper reverence. Whatever is given should be 
given with faith, with joy, with modesty, with fear and from a sense of 
duty. If there bo any doubt in the mind with regard to any sacred act 
or with regard to conduct — 

" In that case conduct thyself as brahmanas who possess good 
judgment conduct themselves therein, whether they he appointed or not, 
as long as they are not too sevoro, but dovotod to duty. And with regard 
to things that are doubtful, as brahmanas who possess good judgment 
oonduct themselves therein, whether they are appointed or not, as long 
as they arc not too severe, but devoted to duty. 

“ Thus conduct thyself. This is my admonition. This is the teaching. 
This is tho true purport (upanisad) of tho Veda — this is the command. 
Thus should this be observed ”. 

" Those words read almost like the Chancellor’s Convocation Address 
to the students of a modern University passing out of its portals on 
their admission to their degrees. It will be noticed that in this ancient 


w®* I, ll. 
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valedictory address, emphasis is laid upon several interesting points. 
In the first _plaoe, entering upon the householder’s life and fatherhood 
are enjoined as a compulsory religious duty' in the interests of. the 
continuity of the race. In the second place, is enjoined the duty of 
studying and teaching the Yeda in the interests of the continuity of 
culture. In the third place, the duties of domestic and social life are 
indicated. They are : to honour father, mother, teacher and guest as 
gods j to honour superiors ; to give in proper manner and spirit, in 
joy and humility, in fear and compassion, so that it may bless both 
“ him that gives and him that takes ” ; to perform sacrifices and in all 
doubtful cases, to order himself according to the judgment of approved 
authorities. Lastly, the pupil is also admonishod not to neglect health 
and possessions. We may in passing note the spirit of humility, 
characterising the teacher, as shown in asking his pupil to imitate his 
good points and ignore his bad ones and recognising his superiors ”. 1009 


ioo* g} r Atfntoja Mukerit Silver Jubileo Volumes, Vol. III. Part. I. Orientalia, 
PP . 230 - 31 . 


CHAPTER VII. 


Secondary and higher education in the buddhist beats 

OF LEARNING. 


I. The BUDDHIST MONASTERIES AS SEATS OF LEARNING. 

The character of Buddhist education of which the monastery 
was the centre will bo evident from the fact that Buddhism included in 
it the non-recognition of the Vedas and of the brShmana hierarchy 
as well as of the religious aspect of the caste system. Buddha carried 
no crusade against any of those but the opposition was implicit in his 
system. Hence the Buddhist education was not based on Vedic study 
and its teachers were not brahmanas, except those who had become 
converted to Buddhism. 


§ 1. The SELECTION AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 

The Buddhist monastery was open to all comers and not merely to 
the three twice-born castes. There was, however, exception to the 
general principle and the following classes of persons were excluded 
from admission into the monastery : (1) one affected with the 

five diseases viz., leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption, and 
fits; 1006 (2) ono who is in the royal service; 1007 (3) a proclaimed 
robber ; 1008 or one who has broken out of jail ; 10 09 or wears the emblems 
of his deeds; 1010 (4) ono who has been punished by scourging; 1011 or 
branding; 1012 (5) a debtor ; 10 12 (6) a slave; 1014 (7) ono under fifteen 
years of age ; 10 18 (8) a eunuch; 101 * and (9) one deformed in person or 
any of whose limbs was cut off. 1017 

The ceremony of admission is thus described in the Vinaya 
Pltaka: 1018 “Let him who desires to receive ordination first cut off 


10,8 Mahftvagga I. 39. 
i«f • Ibid., I. 42. 

»«i» Ibid., I. 46. 
i«i» Ibid., L 60. 

*«• Ibid., I, 38, 


Ibid., L 40. 
i°io Ibid., I. 41. 
101 * Ibid., I. 46. 
i»« Ibid., I. 61. 


io« 8 Ibid., I. 43. 
ion Ibid., I. 44. 
ion Ibid., I. 47. 
io*» Ibid., L 7L 
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his hair and beard ; let hinj put on yellow robes, adjust hie upper robe 
so as to cover one shoulder, salute the feet of the phiksus with his 
head; and sit down squatting; then let him raise ius joined hands 
and tell him to say * I take my refuge in the Buddha, I take my refuge 
in the Dharma, I take my refuge in the Samgha.’ ” This aot of admission 
was called pabbajja. A new form was substituted at a later date for 
the upasampada ordination. The upajjhaya from whom the new 
convert— saddhiviharika — received the ordination played the most 
important part in the system. He must be a learned competent bhiksu 
who has completed ten years since his upasampada . 1019 The procedure of 
choosing an upajjhaya is laid down as follows : — “ Let him (who is 
going to choose an upajjhaya) adjust his upper robe so as to cover one 
shoulder, salute the feet (of the intended upajjhaya), sit down squatting, 
raise his joined hands and say (thrice) : “ Venerable Sir, be my 
upajjhftya.” (If the other answers) “well” or “certainly” or “good” 
or “ all right ” or “ carry on (your work) with friendliness (towards me) ” 
or should he express this by gesture (lit., by his body), or by word, 
or by gesture and word, then the upajjhaya has been chosen.” Tho 
upajjhaya alone 1090 could confer on his saddhiviharika tho upasampada 
ordination but the latter must be possessed of a certain standard of 
education and moral practices . 1021 Soveral formalities were also 
required. Thus it was necessary that tho candidate should formally 
ask for being ordained and provide himself with alms and robes. Then 
it must be ascertained by formal questioning in an assembly of 
bhiksus whether he labours under any of the disqualifications mentioned 
above and whether his parents have given their consent to his adopting 
the life. The candidate was instructed beforehand by a learned 
competent bhiksu as to the manner in which to reply to those formal 
questions . 1029 After the instruction was over, the instructor came 

1,11 SHtramipata, N&bSsQtra, verses 316-22. 

10,0 A particular individual not the saipgha or a part of it could serve as an 
upajjhaya. Several classes of persons could not serve as an upajjhaya. These 
are described in detail in IfahSvagga 1. 68. 

ivsx The details an laid down in liah&vagga 1. 36. 2fE. 

”” For details compare Mahivagga I. 76. 


to an assembly of the bhiksus, not less than ten in number 109 * and 
asked its formal permission for the candidate to appear, in the follow ing 
terms : 

“ Let the Samgha, reverend sirs, hear me. N. N. desires to receive 
the upasampadS ordination from venerable N. N. ; he has been instructed 
by me. If the Saipgha is ready, let N. N. come.** On the permission 
being granted, the candidate appeared before the assembly, adjusted 
his upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, saluted the feet of the 
bhiksus with his head, sat down squatting, raised his joined hands 
and thrice uttered the formula : * I ask the Saipgha, reverend sirs, 

for the upasampadu ordination : might the Samgha, reverend sirs, 
draw me out (of the sinful world) out of compassion towards me.” 

Then a learned competent bhiksu moved the following resolution 
(fiatti) : “ Let the Samgha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person N. N. 
desires to receive the upasampadl ordination from the venerable N. N. 
If the Saipgha is roady, let me ask N. N. about the disqualifications.” 
Permission being granted he addressed the candidate as follows : 

“Do you hear, N. N. This is the time for you to speak the truth 
and to say that which is. When I ask you before the assembly about 
that which is, you ought, if it is so, to answer ' It is * ; if it is not so, 
you ought to answer ' It is not.’ 

Then followed the string of questions : “ Are you afflicted with 
the following diseases ? leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption, fits P 
Are you a man ? Are you a male P Are you a freeman ? Have you 
no debts ? Are you not in the royal service ? Have your father and 
mother given their consent? Are you full twenty years old? Are 
your alms-bowl and your robes in due state ? What is your name ? 
What is your upajjhSya’s name P.” 

After satisfactory answers were received, a learned competent h hrfeft i 
proclaimed the following fiatti before the Saipgha: “Let the Saipgha 
reverend sirs, hear me. This person IT. N. desires to receive the 


**** ^ or ^ er countries the assembly could be composed of four bhiksus and a 
chairman (Mahftvagga V. 13. 11). ' 



upasampadS ordination from the venerable N. N. ; he is free from the 
disqualifications ; his alms-bowl and robes are in due state. N. N. asks 
the Saipgha for the upasampadS ordination with N. N. as upajjhnya. 
If the Saipgha is ready, let the Saipgha confer on N. N. the upasampadS 
ordination with N. V. as upajjhSya.” 

“ Let the Samgha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person N. N. desires 
to receive the upasampadu ordination with the venerable N. N. The 
Samgha confers on N. N. tho upasampada ordination with N. N. as 
upajjhSya. Lot any one of the venerable brethren who is in favour of the 
upasampadn ordination of N. N. with N. N. as upajjhaya, be silent and 
any one who is not in favour of it, speak.” 

“ And for the second time I thus speak to you : Let the Samgha 
etc., (as before). 

“ And for the third time I thus speak to you : Let the Samgha 
etc., (as before). 

“ N. N. has received the upasampadS ordination from the Samgha 
with N. N. as upajjhilya. Tho Samgha is in favour of it, therefore, 
it is silent. Thus I understand.” 

Two classes of persons had to pass through an intermediate stage 
of discipline before being formally admitted. Those were persons who 
(1) formerly belonged to a heretic (Titthiya) school or (2) were between 
15 and 20 years of age. 

A probation (parivasa) 1094 of four months was imposed upon the 
former by a formal act of the Order on his making the threefold 
declaration of taking refuge. If he failed to satisfy the bhiksus by 
his character and conduct 10 9 8 during the period, the upasamp&dS 
ordination was refused him. 

A person between 15 and 20 years of age could receive only the 
p&bbajja ordination and had to wait till his twentieth year for the 

10 ** Exception "was made in favonr of the fire-worshippers, the Jatilas and heretics 
of Sakya birth. They received the upas&mpadd ordination directly and no 
pari visa was imposed upon them (MabSvagga I. 38. 11). 
details are given in Mahftvagga 1. 88. 5-7), 

20 
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upasampadS. The novice (sramanera) as he was called during this 
intermediate period had to live a life of strict discipline under an 
ittpajjhfiya. 1096 He had to keep the ten precepts, 1027 viz., abstinence 
( from (1) destroying life, (2) stealing, (3) impurity, (4) lieing, (6) 
intoxicating liquor, (6) eating at forbidden times, (7) dancing, singing, 
etc., (8) garlands and scents, (9) use of high beds, and (10) accepting gold or 
silver. He was expelled from the fraternity if he violated any of the 
first five precepts or if he spoke against the Buddha, the Dharma, and 
the Saipghn or if he held false doctrines or bad sexual intercourse with 
bhiksunis. 10 ® 8 In five other cases he was liable to be punished. 10 ® 8 
The punishment could be inflicted by any bhiksu, with the consent 
of the upajjhSya. 1030 I-Tsing observes In the case of a sramanera a 
transgression of the twelve particulars set forth in the Vinaya texts 
doos not involve guilt ; for a siksamanU (fern.) however, there are some 
modifications of the rule. Now what arc the twelve particulars ? (1) One 
must distinguish between legal and illegal robes (NissaggiyS 1 — 10), 
(2) one must not sleep without garments, (3) one must not touch fire 
(probably Pakittiya 56), (4) one must not cat too much food (Pakittiya 35, 
36 and 34), (5) one must not injure any living things (Pakittiya 63), 
(6) one must not throw filth upon the green grass (Pakittiya 11 
and 20), (7) one must not recklessly climb up a high tree (unless in 
emergency), ( 8 ) one must not touch jewels (Pakittiya 84 ; Nissaggiya 18 
and 19), (9) one must not eat food loft from a meal (Pakittiya 38), 
(10) one must not dig the ground (Pakittiya 9), (11) one must not 
refuse offerod food, (12) one must not injuro growing sprouts. 
The two lower classes of members (i. e., sramaneras and sramaneris 
need not conform to the twelve, hut the siksamanas (fern.) incur guilt 
if they fail to keep the last five particulars (8—12 above). These three 
lower members also have to observe the summer-retreat (Varsha).” 1081 


ioa« SUfcranip&ta, TubataVa eQtra, verses 922-932. 

10S * Mahi’vagga I. 36. 10 * e Mahkvagga I. 60. 

»«•» M&hiv&gga, I. 57. »«»« MahSregga I, 58. 

*«»* Takakusu’s Eng. Trans., p, 97. 
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The Vinaya-samgraha 1 0 8 8 Chapter XII (Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1127) 
gives the six rules and the six' minor rules for the female members 
The six important rules are (1) A female must not travel alone ; 
(2) she must not cross a river alone, (3) she must not touch the 
body of a man, (4) she must not have the same lodging with a 
man, (5) she must not act as a match-maker, (6) she must not 
conceal a grave offence committed by a nun. The six minor rules 
arc : — (1) A female must not take gold or silver which does not 
belong to her, (2) she must not shave the hair in any place but 

the head, (3) she must not dig up an uncultivated ground, (4) she 

must not wilfully cut growing grass or a tree, (5) Bhe must not 

eat food which is not offered, (6) she must not eat food which has 

once been touched. 

As soon as the ceremony of ordination was over “ some such thing 
as a girdle or a filter should be brought and offered to the teachers 
who are present in the place of the ordination (and take part in it), 
in ordor to show sincere gratitude.” 1033 Then a prospect of the life 
ho was going to lead was held out before the new bhiksu. The four 
Resources of the brotherhood wero proclaimed to him, so that he 
might be prepared beforehand for the worries and troubles of the 
life to come. “I prescribe, 0 bliiksus ” said Buddha, 1034 “that 
he who confers the upasampada ordination (on a bhiksu) tell him^ 
the four Resources : — 

(1) “ The religious life has morsels of food given in alms for its 

resource ” 

(2) “ The religious life has the robe made of rags taken from a 

dust-heap for its resource ” 

(3) “ The religious life has dwelling at the foot of a tree for its 

resource ” 


«•* Quoted in TakakuBu’s I-Tsing, p. 97, foot-note 3. 
10 s* Takakusa’a I-Tsing, p. 103. 

10,4 Mahlvagga II. 77. 


(4) " The religious life has decomposing urine as medicine for its 
resource ” 

” Thus must the new bhiksu endeavour to live all his life ; better 
food, robes etc., which it might be his lot to enjoy from time to time, 
being only looked upon as extra allowances (atirekalsbho) ” 

An idea of the stern moral lifo he was expected to lead was at the 
same time conveyed to him in the shape of the following four 
Interdictions : — 1035 

(1) “ A bhiksu who has received the upasampadS ordination, ought 
to abstatin from all sexual intercourse oven with an animal.” 

(2) “ A bhiksu ought to abstain from taking what is 

not given to him and from theft, even of a blade of grass.” 

(3) “ A bhiksu ought not intentionally to destroy the 

life of any being down to a worm or an ant.” 

(4) “A bhiksu......... ought not to attribute to himself any 

super-human condition.” 

According to Sutraniplta 1030 the bhiksu (1) should not ho greedy 
about casting a look at personal beauty of a person, (2) should not lend 
his ears to gossips of the townsfolk, (3) should not bo greedy about 
sweet things, (4) should never save articles of food, drink, clothing 
etc., (3) should not be anxious to get such articles of food, drink, 
clothing etc., (G) should not indulge in idle talks, (7) should never 
behave wrongly, (8) should not sleep too much, (9) should forsake 
idleness, dishonesty, gaudy dress, indecent talks, gambling and idle 
jokes, (10) should not study black art, astrology, and laksapatatwa, 
(11) should not have a fancy for the chirping of birds, (12) should 
remain unaffected by praise or calumny, (13) should forsake anger, 
calumny, greel, and desire, (14) should not engage himself in buying 
and selling, (15) should give up pride, bragging and quarreling, (10) 
should not tell a lie nor think of evil thoughts and (17) should never 
utter harsh words to anybody. 


MahSvaggs. I, 78. Compare SUtranipSta, Samyaka-paribrJjanlyftfltttni, verse* 
859-78. 

UU <TV_ 

*"nb»Wkas&tre, versee 922-982. 
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In course of time when the Buddhist monasteries began to admit 
advanced students who did not desire to be ordained as monies, the 
system of admission was different. Thus, at NSlandS and Vikramasila 
monasteries the students were admitted by the dwSrapaijdits or gate- 
keepers (one at Klflanda and six at Vikramasila). Hiuen Tsang 1087 says : 

“ If men of other quarters desire to enter the keeper of the gate 

(at Naland3) proposes some hard questions; many are unable to answer 
and rotiro. One must have studied deeply both old and new (books) 
before getting admission. Those students, therefore, who come here 
as strangers, hare to show their ability by hard discussion ; those who 
fail compared with those who succeod aro as seven or oight to ten.” 
This examination at the gate was thus the Matriculation of the scholars 
to enable them to enter the portals of these Universities. Thenceforth 
their name had no concern witli the register of the state; for there 
was a register-book of the assembly on which their names were written 
down. 1088 

§2. Classes or teachers and qualifications required of them. 

There seems to have been a system of gradation of Buddhist scholars 
and teachers. ‘The brother who expounds orally one treatise (or class of 
scripture) in the Buddhist Canon, whether Yinaya, Abhidhamma or 
Sutta is exempted from serving under the Prior ; he who expounds two 
is invested with the outfit of a Superior ; ho who expounds three has 
brethren doputed to assist him ; he who expounds four has lay servants 
assigned to him ; he who expounds five, rides on an elephant and has a 
surrounding retinue.’ ‘ An ordained priest is Dahara (small teacher) ; after 
passing ten summer retreats, (one becomes) a Sthavira (settled one) who 
could be trusted to live by himself without a teacher's supervision. But 
the Upftdhyaya and the Acharya are the most important classes of teachers. 
According to I-Tsing 10 ® 9 “ ‘ upUdhySya * is to be translated by ‘ teacher 
of personal instruction ; ‘achSryS ’ 1040 is translated ‘ teacher of discipline, * 

io«t Beal — Buddhist B«ecords of the "Western World, Yol. II., pp. 170-71. 

i»»» Takaknsn’s I-Tsing, p. 65. 

loss Takakasu’s log. Trane., pp. 117-18. 

Ibid. 
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* it means one who teachcB pupils rules and ceremonies 1 ". 1041 L-Taing 
observes : “ Any one who becomes an upadhyaya must be a sthavira, 
and must have passed the full ten summery-retreats. The age of a 
Karm3charya and private instructor, and of other teachers who are 
witnesses, is not limited; they must be fully acquainted with the 
Yinaya, being themselves pure ; and must be either in the full or in 
the half number.” 1049 

§3. Relation between the teacher and the pupil. 

It was ordained that the novice should live for the first ten years 
in absolute dependence upon his upajjhaya. 1048 The rotation between 
the two is described in minute detail in the Vinaya texts 1044 and may 
be somewhat understood from the following general principle laid down 
by Gautama Buddha : 104 5 

*• The ^ upajjhaya, 0 bhiksu, ought to consider tire saddhiviharika 
as a son; the saddhiviharika ought to consider the upajjhaya as a 
father. Thus, these two, united by mutual reverence, confidence and 
communion of lifo, will progress, advance and reach a high stage in 

The Sigalovitda Sutta 3 040 contains a section which details the duties 
of pupils and teachers. The pupil should honour his teacher by rising 
in his presence, by ministering to him, by supplying his wants and 
by attention to instruction. The teacher should show his affection 
to his pupils, by training them up in all that is good, by teaching them 


10*1 jr or the relation of AchSrya to TJpSdhySya see MahSvagga I. 32, 1 note, S. B. E. t 
Vol. XIII. pp. 178, 179. 

1041 Takakusn’s Eng. Trans., pp. 104-05. 

io *» MahSvagga 1. 32. 1. It -was prescribed on a later occasion that a learned competent 
bhikju had to live only five years in dependence on his upajjbSya and an 
unlearned one all his life (MahSvagga I. 53. 4). In some oases a bhik?u was 
authorised to live without a Nisaya i. e., independent of upajjhiya (MahSvagga 
I. 53. 5ff> 

i« 4 * MahSvagga 1. 25. 7ff ; I. 32. Iff.). 1048 MahSvagga L 25. 6. 

1044 Translated into English by Childers in the Contemporary Review, February, 1875. 
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to hold knowledge fast, by instructing them in science and lore, by 
Bpeaking well of them to their friends and companions and by guarding 
them from danger. 

The saddhiviharika was to act as a personal attendant to the 
upajjhaya. SutranipSta 1047 says: “One should serve his preceptor 
just as the devas serve Indra *\ “ Let him arise betimes ; and having 
taken off his shoes and adjusted his upper robe so a9 to cover one 
shoulder, let him give to the upajjhaya the teeth-cloanser and water 
to rinse his mouth with. Then lot him prepare a seat for the upajjhSya. 
If there is rice-milk, let him rinse the jug and offer rice-milk to the 
upajjhaya. When he has drunk it, let him give water to the 
upajjhSya, take the jug, hold it down, rinse it properly without 
damaging it by rubbing and put it away. When the upajjhaya has 
risen, let him take away the seat. If the place is dirty, let him sweep 
the place. After this he was to help the preceptor to dress and to get 
the alms-bowl ready if he wished to go out to beg. If the preceptor 
desired it, the pupil was to follow him as his attendant on the begging 
tour, keeping not too far away and not too near him. If the preceptor 
speaks, he is not to interrupt him. After the begging is over the 
pupil was to get back quickly to the monastery, prepare a seat, get 
water for the washing of his feet, a foot-stool and a towel. Then he 
must go and meet the preceptor and take his bowl and robe for him. 
He must fold up the robe and attend to the clothes of the preceptor. 
If the preceptor wishes to eat the food in the alms-bowl, he must bring' 
him water and then offer him food. After the meal the pupil must 
wash and dry the bowl and put it away and also put away the robe. 
After the preceptor has risen, the pupil must take away the seat and 
put away the water for the washing of feet, the footstool and the 
towel. If the place was dirty he was to sweep it. Then he was to help 
the preceptor to bathe, getting for him cold or hot water or accompanying 
him to the bathing place if he wished to go there. The pupil also 
bathed at the same time but had to dry and dress himself quickly 
so as to be ready to help the preceptor. After the bathing was 


* 04T KiUsWr*, verse 315. 
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completed he was to ask the preceptor for a discourse or ask him 
questions. Elaborate directions are given as to the procedure to be 
followed by the pupil in cleansing the monastery — the cell, store-room, 
refectory, fire-room etc. The pupil must also see that there is 
drinkable wateT, food and water for rinsing the mouth. He was 
also to be a monitor and a helpmate to his preceptor. If he became 
discontened the pupil was to try and appeaso him or get some one else 
to do this. If indocision arose in his mind or he had become tainted 
with false doctrines the pupil was to try and win him back. If the 
preceptor is in danger of committing an offence by the words he says, 
let the pupil keep him back. If the preceptor be guilty of a grave 
offence and ought to be sentenced to * parivUsa \ ‘ mSnatta * or * penal 
discipline \ let the pupil take care that the Samgha impose it upon him 
and that he was rehabilitated after the penance was complete. Again, 
if the Saipgha wishes to proceed against the precoptor by tho Tajjaniya 
kamma (or other disciplinary proceedings mentioned in the first book 
of Clvullavagga) let the pupil do what he can in order that the Samgha 
may not proceed against tho preceptor or may mitigate the proceeding. 
Or if tho Samgha has instituted a proceeding against him, let the pupil 
do what he can in order that tho preceptor may behave himself properly, 
live modestly and aspire to get clear of his ponancc and that the Samgha 
may revoke its sentence. The pupil was also to see that the robe of 
the preceptor was washed or made or dyed, according to need. He was 
not to accopt presents or give presents or wait on any one else or 
go out, without the permission of the preceptor. If the preceptor was 
sick he was to wait upon him and nurse him dilligently ”. 1048 

The preceptor too had corresponding duties. Thus we read : “ The 
upajjhaya, 0 bhiksu, ought to observe a strict conduct towards his 
aaddhivihSrika. Let the upajjhaya, 0 bhiksu, afford (spiritual) help 
and furtherence to the saddhivihUrika by teachings, by putting question 
to him, by exhortation and by instruction. If the upajjhSya has 
an alma-bowl (or robe or other articles required for a bhiksu) and the 
saddhiviharika has not, lot the upajjhaya give the same to the 


1049 Mahlvagg* I. 25. 
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saddbivihSrika or take care that lie gets one. If the saddhivihSrika is 
side, let the upajjhSya arise betimes and give him the teeth-cleanser 
and water to rinse his mouth with (and so on with the other duties 
prescribed for the saddhivihStrika). He was to see that the pupil washed 
his robe and to show him how to make and dye it ”. 1049 

The MilindS-Panha 10 ® 0 thus enumerates the duties of the teacher: 
* He must always keep guard over his pupil. He must teach him what 
to cultivate and what to avoid ; about what he should be earnest and 
what he might neglect. He must instruct him as to sleep and as to 
keeping himself in health and as to food ho may take and what to reject. 
He should teach him discrimination (in food) and sharo with him all 
that is put as alms in his own bowl. He should encourage him by 
saying * Be not afraid, you will gain advantage (from what is taught 
here) ’. He should advise him as to the people whose company he should 
keep and as to the villages and vihSrs he should froquent. He should 
never indulge in foolish talk with him. When he finds any defect in 
him he should easily pardon it. Ho should be zealous ; he should teach 
nothing partially, keep nothing secret and hold nothing back. He should 
look upon him in his heart as a son, saying to himself ‘ I have begotten 
him in learning’. He should strive to bring him forward, saying to 
himself ‘ How can I keep him from going back ? \ Ho should 
resolve to make him strong in knowledge saying * I will make him 
mighty ’. He should love him, never desert him in necessity and 
always befriend him when he goes wrong’. I-Tsing 1051 says : “ It is 
wrong for a teacher not to impirt the ten precepts to one who has 
bocome a priest and not to communicate the complete precepts out pf 
fear that one should transgress thorn. For in such a case the novice 
falsely bears the name (of sramanora which means) * seeking rest ’ and 
vainly embraces the appellation (of pravragita *. e., one) "who has 
gone forth from his home ’’. 

The upajjhSya could turn away a saddiivihSrika for improper 
conduct 10 88 but if the latter begged for pardon, ho should be 

1049 MahSvagga I. 26. 1080 IV. 1. 8. x081 Tak&kusn’e Eng. Trans., p. 98. 

1081 What is meant by improper oondnot is explained in detail in MahSvagga I. 27. 6-8, 
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forgiven. 1088 In case the upajjhjya had gone away or returned to 
the world or died or gone over to a schismatic faction, the saddhivih&rikas 
had to choose an SchSriya who stood in the same relation to them as the 
upajjhsya. 

I-Tsing (who was in India between 673 and 687 A. D.) shows us 
how the system was working at the time of his visit. He says : “ When 
one has shaved the head, worn a ‘pata‘ (simple garment) and received the 
upasampadl ordination after having become 1 homeless \ one need not 
tell one's teachers the five things as is ordained in the Vinaya 1084 but 
must tell everything else ; if not, one will be faulty. The five things 
to be confessed are : (1) the chewing of tooth-wood ; (2) drinking 

water; (3) going to stool; (4) making water; (5) chaitya-vandanS or 
worshipping of a chaitya within forty-nine fathoms in the sacred 
boundary. When, for example, the novice is about to eat, he should 
go near his teacher, and having saluted according to the rule, announce 
to him as follows : ‘ Let my upajjhaya be attentive ; I now announce 
to you that I wash my hands and utensils, and wish to have a meal \ The 
teacher should say ‘ Be caroful \ All other announcements should be 
made according to this example. The teacher will then tell his pupil 
what to clo, concerning the matter and time of announcement. When 
there are many things to announce tho pupil can do so all at once. 
After the lapse of five summers from the time the pupil masters 
the Vinaya, he is allowed to live apart from his upajjhaya. He can go 
about among the peoplo and proceed to pursue somo other aim. Vet he 
must put himself under the care of some teacher wherever he goes. This 
will cease after the lapse of ten summers, i. e., after he is able to 
understand the Vinaya. The kind object of the Great Sage is to bring 
one up to this position. If a priest does not understand the Vinaya, 
he will have to be under another’s care during the whole of his life-time. 
If there he no great teacher, he must live under the care of a sub-teacher. 
In this case the pupil should do all but salutation, for he cannot 

. Id some esses the expulsion of the saddhivihSrika sod his 
was oompulsory. 

i«»* la the MQlasaTi(5stiv4danik8ya-vinaya-saqigraha, Book VTrr 


10 69 Makivag»a I. 27 
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Salute his teacher in the morning, or ask his health, since he must 
always act in accordance with the Vinaya, with which he is unacquainted ; 
and even if it be necessary to announce any matter, how can he do so 
when he himself does not understand the way. Sometimes he receives 
from the sub-teacher instruction in the morning and in the evening. 
Even though the sub-teacher instructs such a pupil, the meaning of the 
Vinaya text may not be understood as it ought to bo. For, if he who 
confesses (*. e., the pupil) cannot rightly indicate his point how can he 
who answers ( i . e., the teacher) give a proper command. A full confession 
is, therefore, not to be made ”. 105 8 

I-Tsing continues : M Tho following is also the manner in which a pupil 
waits on his teacher in India. He goes to his teacher at the first watch 
and at the last watch of the night. First, the teacher bub him sit down 
comfortably. Selecting some passage from the Trip! taka, he gives 
a lesson in a way that suits circumstances and does not pass any fact 
or theory unexplained. He inspects his pupil’s ’ moral conduct and 
warns him of defects and transgressions ; whenever he finds his pupil 
faulty, he makes him seek remedies and repent. The pupil rubs the 
teacher’s body, folds up his clothes or sometimes sweeps the apartments 
and the yard. Then having examined water to see whether insects be 
in it, he gives it to the teach or. Thus if there be anything to be done, 
he does all on behalf of his teacher. This is the mannor in which one 
pays respect to his superior. On the other hand, in the case of a pupil’s 
illness his teacher himself nurses him, supplies all the medicine needed 
and pays attention to him as if he was his child .” 1086 The main ideas 
of this relation of teacher and pupil are taken over from the Brahminic 
education and are in close similarity with it. 

Indeed the Buddhist system of education shows an imitation of the 
early Hindu institutions. We are reminded of the anadhyuya days 
when Tuan Ohwang tells us that the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
of each fortnight were fast days, six days in each month when the 


»*«* Tak&kusu’g Eng. Traas., pp. 119-20. 
»»• Ibid.,p.m 
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Sutras forbid Vedio study and recitation . 10 s 7 We are again reminded 
of the four monthly ceremonies (chsturmSsya), where he describes the 
first, fifth and nineth months of the year as ‘ the three long fasts.* 
Similarly, the winter-retreat or Varsha was strictly observed 1088 but 
the Buddhist Varsha was shorter than the Hindu. It extended from 
the first day of Srlivana to the last day of Asvayuja. In I-Tsing’s 
time it was four months, from mid-June to mid-October . 1089 As in 
the Hindu system, classes were held only in the morning and evening 
hours and never during the heat of the day . 1080 

We observe great similarity in the details of the daily life of the 
monks as noticed hy I-Tsing. ‘ The Buddha ruled that a priest should 
never wear sandals before teachers or images ’ 1061 ‘It is mean not to 
use a tooth-wood, not to wash after evacuation, and not to distinguish 
between clean and unclean food *. 1069 There wero special instructions 
regarding the morning bath and ablutions and the keeping of the 
system cooled by oil and other artificial appliances . 1063 “ When a 

meal is finished, do not fail to cleanse the hand chew 

tooth-wood in the mouth ; let the tongue as well as the teeth be carefully 
cleansed and purified.” 100 * “Nor is it right to eat next morning the 
soup and vegetables that have been left, or to partake later of the 
remaining cake or fruits .” 1068 

In this connection it may he noted that Kulapati which according 
to the Hindu commentator denotes a teacher who maintains ten thousand 
pupils became a word of scorn among monastic Buddhists, for, says 
I-Tsing : “ If any priest decided anything by himself alone or treated 
the priestB favourably or unfavourably at • his own pleasure, without 
regarding the will of the assembly, he was expelled (from the monastery) 
being called a Kulapati .” 1066 A Hindu religious student is known as 


10 * » Watters : Tuan Chwang I. 302. 
io*» Tfckalcusu’s I-Tsing p. 21. 

Ibid., p. 22. 
i»»» Ibid., Ci>^i 
*#*» Ibid., p. 25, 


«* 8 Ibid., L 145. 
io»o ibid., p. 119. 
io»9 Jbid., pp. 24-25. 
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a brahmaohsrin but according to the Buddhists ‘brahmacharin’ denoted 
a student of secular literature and 'manava' a student of the scriptures 
who would be tonsured and black-robed later on. 1067 

§4. Cuericulum op studies. 

I-Tsing gives us a very nice idea about the curriculum of studies 
in the Buddhist monasteries. " Throughout India every one who 
becomes a monk is taught Matriketa’s two hymns as soon as he can 
recite the five and ton precepts (Slla). This course is adopted by both 
the Mahay3na and the HinaySna schools. There are six reasons for this. 
Firstly, these hymns enable us to know the Buddha's great and profound 
virtues. Secondly, they show us how to compose verses. Thirdly, 
they onsure purity of language. Fourthly, the chest is expanded in 
singing them. Fifthly, by reciting them nervousness in an assembly 
is overcome. Sixthly, by their use life is prolonged, being free from 
disease. After one is able to recite them, one proceods to learn other 
sutras” 1068 “In India students learn this epistle in verse (Suhrtlckha 
of Bodhisattva N3g3rjuna) early in the course of instruction, hut the 
most devout make it their special subject of study throughout their 

lives There is another work of a similar character called 

Jatakamala The object of composing the Birth-stories 

in verse is to teach the doctrine of universal salvation in a beautiful 
style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers.” 108 ® 
Mahilsattva Chandra’s song about Prince Yiswantara and Aswaghosa's 
poetical songs and SutrSlankara-sastra and Buddhacharit-kabya were 
widely read and sung throughout India. 1070 

In a previous chapter, we have seen that the Buddhist monasteries 
began in course of time to impart secular instruction as well. We have 
seen that there was a long course of grammatical study, beginning when 
the boy was six years of age and lasting till he was twenty, which was 


1047 Takaknsu’s I-Taing, pp. 105, 155 note. 
* # " Ibid., pp. 157-58. 

*••• Ibid., pp. 162-68. 

1070 Ibid., pp. 164-66. 
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a preliminary to the study of higher subjects. "With *®J|ain jard to this 

further study I-Tsing observes : “ After having studied thi^ ^ p(b commentary 

(on Panini’s grammar called KSsikavrtti), students / three begin to learn 

composition in prose and verse and devote their 0 jj Se *selves to logic 

(betuvidya) and metaphysics (Abhidharma-kosa). In e i eam ing Ny3ya- 

dv3ra-tarka-s3stra (introduction to logic) they rightly y u j a> draw inferences; 

and by studying JatakamUla their powers of . compre )ctobfhension increase. 

Thus instructed by tbeir teacher and instructing °^| norn jers they pass two 

or three years, generally in the Nalanda monastery . i n Central India 

or in the country of Valabha (Wala) in Western I ndia.” (Takakusu's 

Eng. Trans., p. 176). " , 

A thfi 

If the st\idonts wanted to distinguish themselves x , j j n Yoga then they 
had to road— 1071 j, and 

(1) ‘The Churpi’ (i. e., Patafijali’s great c< werojmmentary on Panini’s 
~ < stttras. and 

(2) ‘The Bhartrhari s3stra v "h trroial 0? £ts of principles of human 
life as well as of grammatical scienc v H 

(3) ‘ The Vnkya discourse ’ a treatise on the inference supported 
by the authority of the sacred teaching and on inductive arrangement. 

(4) * The Pei-na * (perhaps Sanskrit Veda) which they evidently 
studied to oppose the heretics. 

“The priests learn besides all the Vinaya works and investigate 
the Sfltras and Sfistras as well.” 1079 

“After having learnt the Yog3ch3rya-sastras, he ought to study 
thoroughly Asapga’s eight sSstras. These eight sSstras are : — 

1. Vidy3m3tra-vimsati (g3tha)-s3stra or Vidy3m3trasiddhi (by 

Vasubandhu. (Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka 
No, 1240). 

2. Vidy3m2trasiddhi-tridasa-s3stra-k2rikS by Vasubandhu 

(Nanjio’s Catalogue No. 1216). 


ion Takakngn’* I-Tsing, pp. 17&80. 
** T * Ibid., p, 181, 


3. MahSySna samparigraha-sSstramQla by Asanga (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue, Nob. 1183, 1184, 1247). 

4. Abhidharma (-samglti)-sastra by Asanga (Nanjio’s Catalogue, 

No, 1199 ; commentary by Sthiramati, No. 1178). 

5. Madhy2ntavibh2ga-s2stra by Vasubandhu (Nenjio’s Catalogue, 

Nos. 1244, 1248). 

6. Nid3na-s3stra (Nos. 1227, 1314 by Ullangha, No. 1211 by 

8uddhamati). 

7. Sutr3lafik3ra-tika by Aganga (No. 1190). 

8. Karmasiddha-sUstra by Vasubandhu (Nos. 1221, 1222). 

“Although there are some works of Vasubandhu among the above- 
mentioned sastras, yet the succoss (in the Yoga system) is assigned 
to Asanga (and thus the Books of Vasubandhu are included among 
Asanga’ s”. 107 8 

“When a priest wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic 
he should thoroughly understand Gina’s eight sSstras. These are : — 

1. The sSstra on the meditation of the Threo Worlds (not found). 

2. Sarvalaksana-dhyUna-sSstra (karika) by Gina (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue No. 1229). 

3. The sSstra on the meditation on the object (by Gina). 

Probably Alambanapratyaya-dhy2na-s2stra (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue No. 1173). 

4. The sSstra on the Gate of the Causo (HetudvSra) (not found). 

6. The sSstra on the gato of the resembling cause not found. 

6. The NySya-dvSra (tarka)-s3stra by NSgSrjuna (Nanjio’s 

Catalogue Nos. 1223, 1224). 

7. Pragfiapti-hetu-sarograha (?)- ssstra by Gina (Nanjio’s Catalogue 

No. 1228. 

8. The sSstra on the grouped inferences (not found). 


*•*» TfcUkueu’i I-Taing, p. 186. 
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"While studying the Abhidharma (metaphysics) he must read through 
the six Pldas, and while learning the Agamas, he must entirely 
investigate the principles of the four classes (Nikaya). When these 
have all boon mastered, the priest will be able successfully to combat 
heretics and disputants and by expounding the truths of the religion 
to save all.” 10,4 

In later years TSntric philosophy came to be studied at NslandJ, 
Vikramaslla and other monasteries. Dr. P. C. Roy has proved in his 
History of Hindu Chemistry 107 5 that the tantras were the repositories 
of chemical knowledge and observes : "Prom the fifth to the eleventh 
century A. D. the colleges in connection with the monasteries of 
Pitnh'putra, NUlunda, VikramasilU, Odantapura etc., were the great seats 
of learning as the temples attached to the pyramids in ancient Egypt 
and alchemy was included in the curricula of studies ”, 

The foregoing account would show that some of these monasteries 
stood for the ideal of freedom in learning and welcomed knowledge from 
all quarters, from all sects and creeds. Indeed some of them were 
genuine universities in the universal range of their studies and not 
mere sectarian denominational schools. Thus at Nalanda at the time 
of Hiuen Tsang “ the priests belonging to the convent or strangers 
(residing therein) always reach to the number of ten thousand who all 
study the Great Vehicle, and also (the works belonging to) the 
eighteen sects (of Buddhism) and not only so, but even ordinary works 
such as the Vedas and other books, the hetuvidyH, sabdavidyH, the 
chikitsSvidyTt, the works on magic and the SSipkhya ; besides these they 
thoroughly investigate the miscellaneous works”. 1070 There were 
one hundred pulpits whence the teachers discoursed on their subjects, 
so that there were one thousand men who could explain twenty collections 
of stltras and sJstras ; five hundred who could explain thirty collections and 
perhaps ten men, including the Master of the Law, who could explain fifty 
co2Jections. 1077 Hiuen Tsang himself " whilst he stopped in the convent, 


Ibid., pp. 186-87. 

VbL I., pp. LXXI-LXXVm. 
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heard the explanation of the Toga-sSstra, three times ; of Nyaya — AnusSra- 
sggtra once ; the Hin-hiang-tin-fa-ming once ; the HetuvidyS-sHatra and the 
Sabda-vidya and the tsah liang sSstras twice ; the Prinjtamilla s3stra*tik3 
and the sata-sSstra thrice. The Kosa, VibhSsa and the Shatpadsbhidharma 
sSstras he had already heard explained in the different parts of Kashmere ; 
but when he came to this convent he wished to study them again to 
satisfy some doubts he had : this done, be also devoted himBelf to the 
study of the brahnmna books and the work called Vyakarana 1078 
He also “ thoroughly investigated the language (words and phrases) 
and by talking with those men on the subject of the ' pure writings * 
he advanced excellently in his knowledge. Thus, he penetrated, 
examined completely, all the collection (of Buddhist books) and also 
studied the sacred books of the brShmauas. during five years 10,9 

The courses of study were perhaps less comprehensive at Vikramasils 
than at Nrclands. The most important branch of learning taught here 
was the Tantras. Next to the Tantras there were studied Grammar, 
Metaphysics and Logic. The fact that the dwSra-pandits were eminent 
logicians goes to prove that Logic was evidently a popular subject. 1080 
Here as at NalandS and other monasteries the teachers and the students 
occupied themselves with copying manuscripts. 1081 

It will be noticed that the curriculum in these monasteries excluded 
all technical sciences. It was therefore a deterioration from Taxila 
where the curriculum was more varied. But there is nothing strange 
in this when we bear in mind that the monks in them had no care about 
food, lodging and clothing which were supplied to them gratis. In 
fact the monks had hardly any secular care and their whole endeavour 
was given to intellectual and spiritual improvement. Moreover, there 
is no evidence that Law, Mathematics and Astronomy were cultivated 
in these monasteries. Probably Law was already regarded too much as 
an exclusive possession of the Brahmins to make intrusion by others 


xot» Ibid. 10te Beal — Life of Hiuen Tseng, p. 121. 

10T * Beal— Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 125. 

1#, ° 8. C. VidjibhOjapa — Medieval Logic, p. 150. 

J. B. A. S„ 1010, p. 151. 
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possible, while Buddhism would not have the need of astronomy that 
Brahminism had for ascertaining auspicious times for sacrifices and other 
ceremonials. 

We find that exercise was encouraged in the Buddhist monasteries 
in India. I-Tsing 1082 says: “In India both priests and laymen 
are generally in the habit of taking long walks, going backwards and 
forwards along a path, at suitable hours, and at their pleasure ; they 
avoid noisy places. Firstly, it cures disease and secondly, it helps to 
digest food. The walking hoars are in the forenoon and late in the 
afternoon. They cither go away (for a walk) from their monasteries 
or stroll quietly along the corridors. If any one neglects this exercise 
he will suffer from ill health and be often troubled by a swelling of the 
legs or of the stomach, a pain in the elbows or on the shoulders. A 
phlegmatic complaint likewise is caused by sedentary habits. If any one, 
on the contrary adopts this habit of walking he will keep his body 

well, and thereby improve his religious merit When anyone 

walks towards the right round a temple or a chaitya, ho does it for tho 
sake of religious merit; therefore he must perform it with special 
reverence. But the exercise (I am now speaking of) is for the sake of 
taking air, and its object is to koep oneself in good health or to cure 
diseases ”. 


II. Hermitages of Buddhist saints as seats of learning. 

Secondary and Higher education were also imparted in the hermitages 
of Buddhist saints frequently referred to in Pali and Sanskrit 
literature. Thus we read in Losaka Jataka 1083 that Bodhisattva 
was a teacher of world-wide fame in Benares with five hundred young 
brShmanas to teach. “ In those times the Benares folk used to give 
day by day commons of food to poor lads and had them taught free.” 
In the same Jataka we are told how the villagers appointed a teacher 
by paying his expenses and giving him a hut to live in. In the 
Tittira Jataka 1084 we read that “ a world-renowned Professor of Benares 


10 •* Tak&lcusu’s I-Tsing, p. 114-15. 
v>«« jataka HI. 537. 


»••• JStaka L 234. 
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gave instruction in soienoe to lire hundred young br3hma$as. One 
day he thought : So long as- 1 dwell here, I meet with hindrances to the 
religious life and my pupils are not perfected in their studies. I will 
retire into a forest-home on the slopes of the Himalayas and carry on 
my teachings there He told this to his pupils and bidding them bring 
sesame, husked rice, oil, garments and such like, he went into the 
forest and building a hut of leaves took up his abode close by the 
highway. His pupils too each built a hut for himself. Their kinsfolk 
sent rice and the natives of the country saying ‘a famous professor, 
they say, is living in such and such a place in the forest, and giving 
lessons in science ’ brought presents of rice and the foresters also offered 
their gifts while a certain man gave a milch cow and a calf to supply 
them with milk ”. 

Hiuen Tsang refers to such an institution maintained by Jayasena. 
We are told : “ He (Hiuen Tsang) went again to the hill called 

Yastivana and stopped with a householder who was a native of Suratha 
and a kshatriya by caste— his name was Jaysena, a writer of sfostras. 
As a youth he was given to study and first under Bhadra-rucbi, Master 
of §3stras, ho had studied the hotuvidya-s3stra ; then under Sthiramati 
Bodhisattva, he had studied the sabdavidvU-sastra (and others), 
belonging to the Great and Little Vehicle. Again under Silabhadra, 
Master of the Law, he had studied the yogaslstra. And then again, 
with respect to tho numerous productions of secular (outside) writers : 
the four Vedas, works on astronomy and geography, on the medicinal 
art, magic and arithmetic, ho had completely mastered these from 
beginning to end : he had exhausted these inquiries root (leaf) and branch ; 
he had studied all of them both within and without. His acquirements 
(virtue) made him the admiration of the period. Pun>avarm3 r3ja, 
lord of Magadha, had great respect for learned men and honoured those 
distinguished as sages : hearing of this man’s renown, he was much 
pleased, and sent messengers to invito him to come to his court and 
nominated him kwo-sse (Master of the kingdom) and assigned for his 
support the revenue of twenty large towns. But the Master of s&stras 
declined to receive them. After the obsequies of PurnavarmS, Siladitya 
iSja also invited him to be “ the Master of the country” and assigned 
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him the revenue of eighty large towns of Orissa. But again the Master 
deoliued the offer. The king still urged him repeatedly to acquiesoe, 
but he as firmly refused. Then addressing the King he said : 
“ Jayasena has heard, that he who receives the emoluments of the 
world (men), also is troubled with the concerns of life ; but now my 
object is to teach the urgent character of the fetters of birth and 
death ; how is it possible then to find leisure to acquaint myself with 
the concerns of the king ?” So saying he respectfully bowed and went 
away, the king being unable to detain him.^From that time he has 
constantly lived on the mountain called Yastivana, where he takes 
charge of disciples, teaching and leading them on to persevere and 
expounding the books of Buddha. The number of laymen and priests 
(religious men) who honour him as their Master is always a large one, 
amounting to several hundred." 108 ®) "The master of the Law (Hiuen 
Tsang) remained with him first and last for two years and studied a 
treatise on the difficulties of the YidyS-matra-siddhi s3stra, the I-i-lu-lun, 
the Shing-wu-wai-lun, the puh-cliu-ni-pan-sliih-i-yin-un-lun, the cbwong- 
yan-king-lun ; and he also asked explanations of passages in the yoga 
and the hetuvidya sSstras which yet caused him doubt." 1088 

Comparable to NitfandS in the freedom of its academic life and the 
variety and catholicity of its studies, as described by Yuan Chwang, 
there was another seat of learning, the hermitage of the sage 
Pivjkaramitra, described by BSna in his Harsacharita. 1087 Originally 
a follower of Vedic religion and of the MaitrSyarji s&khS, he turned a 
Buddhist and according to Bapa had his part in the conversion of 
Harsa and his sister into Buddhism. To his calm sylvan retreat in the 
depth of the YiiidhyS hills were admitted students differing widely 
and radically in doctrines and practices, followers of all possible sects 
and schools of thought, gathered together in a common fellowship in 
the quest of Truth, the supreme object of a University. There 
came Arhats (DfgSmbara Jains) Maskaris (brUbmaflical ascetics) 
Svetapatas (swetSmbara Jains), White-clothed viksus, BhSgabatas, Yanis 

Beal— Life of Hinen Tsang, pp. 153-54. toe* 2Wd. 

*o*t English Tram., by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 280-37. 
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(brahmacharins), Kesalufichakas (those who rooted out their hairs), Kapilas 
(Siipkhyas) LokSyStikas (Ch5rV2kas or atheists) Jains, 1088 Kanaclas 
(followers of Ka^ada’s Vaisesika philosophy), Aupanisadas (YodSntins) 
Aisavara karanikas (Naiyayikas) Karandhamins 1089 (metallurgies) 
Dharmas2strins 1000 (experts in law), Pourfiajdkas, Sapta-tantavas (experts 
in rituals), Saivas, Ssbdikas (grammarians), and PancharStrikas 
(followers of the PancharStra sect of Vaisnavas). Nor were Buddhist 
learning and culture less in evidence there : the followers of the Three 
Refuges (Trisarana) were busy performing the ritual of the chaitya 
(chaitya-karma) ; there were students well-versed in the Sakya-s2sanas 
(Buddhist Law); discourses were also forth-coming on Vasubandhu’s 
Kosa or BauddhasiddhSnta ; while there were others who specialised 
in the study of Bodhisattva-jStakas which they were always muttering. 
These different sects and schools of thought were “ all diligently 
following their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, 
resolving them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying and 
explaining.” 1091 

“The Supreme Buddhist Avalokiteswarn, compacted of all the 
letter-atoms of all the sastras, — absorbed w ithout faltering in penances, — 
revealing the real nature of all things to the student, like the light, — 
one whom Buddha himself might well approach with reverence, Duty 
herself might worship, Favour itself show favour to, Honour itself 
honour, Reverence itself revere, — the very source of muttered prayer, 
the circumference of the wheel of religious observance, the essence of 
asceticism, the body of purity, the treasury of virtue, the home of 
trust, the standard of good conduct, the entire capital of omniscience, 
the acme of kindness, the extreme limit of compassion, the very 

l## * According to Professor 0. V. Yaidya “the Buddhists are here called Jainas, 
JTua being a name of Buddha while what are now called Jainas are called 
Arhats ” (History of Medioval Hindu India, Yol. L, p. 111). 

10 #» Philosophers of DhStuvMa or elements (Ibid.). 

ioo« The Mlm&ipsakas are probably intended for they based their arguments on 
revelations (Ibid.). 

10,1 Harjaohurita — English Trans-, by Cowell and Thomas, p. 236, 
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finality of happiness — DivSkaramitra ” 1 0 8 4 was the teacher in this 
hermitage and students belonging to the above-mentioned sects ami 
schools of thought—" all gathored here as his disciples .” 1098 

III.— Method op teaching in the Buddhist seats op learning. 

I-Tsing 1094 observes: — "In the fundamental principles of the 
Law of Buddha, teaching and instruction are regarded as the first and 
foremost, just as King Kakravartin very carefully protects and brings 
up his eldest son ; so carefully Is a pupil instructed in the Law.” 
Again " the instruction of pupils (saddhivihSrika) is an important 
matter for the prosperity of religion. If this is neglected, the 
extinction of religion is sure to follow .” 1096 The manner of teaching 
is thus indicated : “ Early every morning a pupil, having chewed 
tooth-wood, should come to his teacher and offer him tooth-wood and 
put a washing-basin and a towel at the side of his seat. Having thus 
served him, the pupil should go and worship the holy image and walk 
round the temple. Then returning to his teacher, he makes a salutation, 
holding up his cloak, and with clasped hands, touching (the ground 
with his head) three times, remains kneeling on the ground. Then 
with bowed head and clasped hands, he enquires of the teacher, saying : 
11 Let my upadhySya he attentive or let my Scliar y a he attentive ; 
I now make enquiries whether upadhy&ya has been well through the 
night, whether his body (lit. four great elements) has been in perfect 
health, whother ho is active and at ease, whether he digests his food 
well, whether ho is ready for the morning meal.” Enquiries may he 
short or full according to circumstances. Then the teacher answers 
theso enquiries concerning his own health. Next, the pupil goes to 
salute his seniors who are in the neighbouring apartments. Afterwards he 
reads a portion of the scripture, and reflects on what he has learnt. He 
acquires new knowledge day by day, and searches into old subjects 
month after month, without losing a minute .” 1096 


*«*• Ibid., p. 237. 

io »* Takalrusu’s Eng., Trans., pp. 120-21, 
i««* Takakngu’s 1-Tsing, pp. 116-17. 


“»» Ibid., p. 236. 
™ »« Ibid., p.116. 
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The method of teaching seems to hare been chiefly oral. The 
Buddha did not put his teachings into writing and it was handed down 
byword of mouth as was the ancient custom. 1097 Teaching through 
questions and answers was the usual rule. This is quite clear from 
the lessons in the Dialogues of the Buddha and the MilindS-Panha . 1098 
The Mah3mangala Sutra 1099 recommend intercourse with sramanas 
and religious conversations at due seasons. Hindu books analyse the 
latter into vltda or SaniviCda, like that between Arjuna and Krsna in 
the Gita, Jalpa or the raising of difficulties to be cleared up and vitanda- 
vSda or casuistry and sophistry. 1100 By these conversations every 
confusion was unravelled, every lurking error dragged to light, and 
enquiry on the right lines stimulated and dirocted. But the most 
valuable result was obtained by the close association with the teacher 
that these discussions entailed, and the realisation that virtue was 
no mere subject for speculation or ‘academic’ discussion but had to 
be practised with consistency of aim and power of will. Indeed as the 
education imparted laid stress on the formation of habits and character 
rather than on mere intellectual sword-play a higher place was naturally 
given to the acharya, explained by I-Tsing as teacher of discipline than 
to the upadhyaya who convoyed oral instruction. Hence the BodhicharyS 
insists that one must act upto, not merely read, the scriptures, for, 
“ the mere reading of pharmaceutical works will not effect a patient’s 
cure.” 1101 

Buddhist methodology in regard to moral instruction becomes clear 
in the works of the age of As'waghosa. In the 8utr3lank3ra we have 
first a moral theme propounded, then a story in illustration and then 
another moral, if necessary, and lastly the conclusion. We have the 


10 * T Dwlpabaniia XX. 21. 

!••• The Buddha and King AjStaiatru in Digha-NikSya, SSmafiBaphala Sntta, 13-101 ; 
The Buddha and Ambathha in Digba-KikSya, Ch. I. 10-28 and Ch. II. 1-12 ; 
N&gasena and King MilindS in .'lilindS-PaSha IV. 7. 69 ; IV. 7. 70 ; VII. 6. 41 ; 
IV. 1.8; IV. 6-60. 

10 " S. B. E., X. p. 43. 

1100 Compare V&tayfiyana on the NylyaBOtras of Gantama. 

1101 Pafiohatantra I., pp. 166 and 167. 
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play of emotion evoked after, as in the 48rd story and dramatic effect 
aimed at, as there and in the 20th. 1 108 The AbadSna stories are 
also arranged after a definite plan. They begin and end in quite similar 
ways, and the moral is invariably pointed out. 

It is interesting to find that the Buddha adapted his teachings to 
the needs and capacity of his disciples. As Watters well puts it : 
“The Buddha suited his sermons and precepts to the moral and 
spiritual attainments and requirements of his audience.” Those who 
were low in the scale wore led on gradually by the setting forth of 
simple truths, by parables and lessons and by mild restrictions as to 
life and conduct. At a later period of his ministry he taught higher 
truths and inculcated a stricter purity and more thorough self-denial. 

The * project ’ method of teaching was also employed by the Buddha 
in the case of the brShmana VaradwSja. The latter ploughed and 
sowed for his livelihood and the Buddha therefore converted him by 
the parable of the sower presented as follows : “ Faith is the seed, 

devotion the rain, modesty the plough-shaft, the mind the tie of the 
yoke, mindfulness the ploughshare and goad, truthfulness the means 
to bind, tenderness to untie and energy the team and bullock ”. 

Another characteristic feature of the Buddha's method of teaching and 
debate was to put and examine his opponent’s position 'first. The Buddha 
is questioned and ho puts a counter-question. Nigrodha the wanderer 
who had a following of 3000 thought about the Buddha, that by his 
habit of seclusion “his insight was ruined, be is not at home in 
conducting an assembly, nor ready in conversation, but occupied only 
with the fringes of things ” and to prove the truth of his opinion 
asked the Buddha to expound his doctrine. The Buddha, not to be 
outwitted said ; “ Difficult is it, Nigrodha, for one of another view, 
without practice or teaching, to understand that wherein I train up my 
disciples ”, and turning the table thus said : “ Come now, Nigrodha, 
ask me a question about your own doctrine.” Upon this his followers 
shouted out : “ Wonderful, Sir, the great gifts and powers of the 


1101 Sylvain Levi 5 SQtrftleAk&ra (Nwimw’* Trani.), Op* Cit, pp. 190 and 19L 
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gamma Gotama in withholding his own theories and inviting the 
discussion of those of others 1 ” Thus by way of criticising his opponent’s 
doctrine he established his own. 

In the Buddha’s method of teaching as preserved in the Pali works 
we find that sometimes parables alternate with doctrine and didactive 
discourse. He employs similes drawn from the life of man and the 
life of nature of which he was such a keen observer. From similies 
there is sometimes a natural transition to fable and romance. Asoka 
also added concrete visual illustrations for teaching the Dhamma. 1108 

According to I-Tsing “ there are two traditional ways in India of 
attaining to intellectual power: (1) committing to memory; (2) the 
alphabet fixes one’s ideas. By this way, after a practice of ten days 
or a month, a student feels his thought rise like a fountain and can 
commit to memory whatever lie has once heard. This is far from being 
a myth, for I myself have met such men”. 1104 The meaning of this 
passage is by no means clear, but it certainly brings out the prevalent 
practice of learning by heart and shows what facility students seem to 
have gained in doing this. But it is interesting to find that side by sido 
with memorising, thinking and questioning are described as leading 
to the development of the intellect. MilindS-Pahha 1 10 5 says : — 

“ By growth in reputation and in years, 

By questioning and by the master’s aid, 

By thoughtfulness and by converse with the wise, 

By intercourse with men worthy of love, 

By residence within a pleasant spot — 

By these nine is one’s insight purified, 

They who have these, their wisdom grows ”, 

Great store was thus set by memorising ; but it was learning by heart 
for constant pondering over the meaning rather than learning by rote. 


110 * Book Ediot, IV. VimSnada&mS hastidafonS cha apighamdhSni cha ananioba 
divyini rBpani daiajitvi. 

no* Takakasn's Eng. Trans., pp. 182-83, IV. 1. 8. 
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I-Tsing 110 ® also says: “He (the papil) reads a portion of the scripture, 
and reflects on what he has learnt. He acquires new knowledge day by 
day, and tearohes into old subjects month after month without losing 
a minute." There were thus throe steps in the practice of wisdom : 
study (sruta), thought (chintS) and meditation (bhavanft). 

The method of teaching at NSlanda seems to hare been both tutorial 
and professorial. “ They arrange every day about 100 pulpits for 
preaching and the students attend these discourses without any fail, 
even for a minute”. 1107 Such lecturers wore greatly honoured: 
“ When such men gave daily lecturers, they were freed from the business 
imposed on the monastics. When they went out, they could ride on 
sedan-chairs but not on horse-back". 1108 Nevertheless there was 
close touch between the professors and the students. I-Tsing 110 * 
observes : “ I, I-Tsing used to converse with these teachers so 

intimately that I was able to receive invaluable instruction personally 
from them ". He further says : “ I have always been very glad that 
I had the opportunity of acquiring knowledge from them (teachers) 
personally which I should otherwise never had possessed and that I could 
refresh my memory of past study by comparing old notes with new 
ones ", 11 10 

A great place was also given to discussion and debate, at least in 
the higher part of the course as is evident from the following account 
of Hiuen Tsang about N3land3 : “The brethren are often assembled 
for discussion to tost intellectual capacity, to reject the worthless and 
advance the intelligent”. 1111 Again, “the day is not sufficient for 
asking and answering profound questions. From morning till night 
they engage in discussion ; the old and the young mutually help one 
another. Those who cannot discuss questions out of the Tripltaka are 
little esteemed and are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Learned 
men from different cities, on this account, who desire to acquire quickly 
a renown in discussion, come here in multitudes to settle their doubts 

no# Takaknsn’s Eng. Trans., p. 117. ll0 ’ Beal— Life of Hinen Tsang, p. 112. 

nos Takalcusu’s I-Tsing, p. 64. 1109 Takaknsu’s Eng. Trane., p. 184. 

mo Takakusn’s I-Tsing, p, 185. mi Watters : Torn Chwang, p. 162, 
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and then the streams (of their wisdom) spread far and wide ”, 1118 
Hiuen Tsang records actual cases of such discussions. Onco while he 
was deputed by Silabhadra to expound some aspects of YogasTtstra, 
another learned man Simharasmi was discoursing on quite contrary 
doctrines in the monastery, when he silenced him by his questions and 
drove him in shame to leave Nalanda and repair to the Bodhi monastery at 
GayS, thence to bring his fellow-student Chandrasimha of Eastern India 
to Nalanda for dicussion with Hiuen Tsang but Hiuen Tsang prevailed 
over him at once . 1 1 1 8 I-Tsing 1114 speaks in the same strain: — “Thus 
instructed by their teachers and instructing others, they pass two or 
three years, generally in the Nalanda monastery in Central India or in 

the country Yalabha (Wala) in Western India There (in these 

places) eminent and accomplished men assemble in crowds, discuss 
possible and impossible doctrines and after having been assured of the 
excellence of their opinions by wise men become far-famed for their 
wisdom. To try the sharpness of their wit, they proceed to the king’s 
court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of their abilities ; there 
they present their schemes and show their political talent, seeking to 
bo appointed in tho practical government. When they are present in 
the House- of dobato, they raise their seat and seek to prove their 
wonderful cleverness. When they are refuting heretical doctrines 
all their opponents become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves 
undone. Then the sound of their fame make the five mountains of 
India vibrate and their renown flows as it were over the four borders. 
They receive grants of land and are advanced to a high rank ; their famous 
names are as a reward, written in white on their lofty gates. After this 
they can follow whatever occupation they like ”. 

11,1 Baal — Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p. 170. 

1118 Beal — Life of Hiuen Tsang, pp. 157-58. 

tn* Takaknsu’s Eng, Trans., pp. 176ff. 


CflAPTER VIII. 

Vocational Education in Ancient India. 

In modern days society is no longer a cosmos but has fallen into 
cbaos and this disorder must be remedied if modern civilisation is to 
survive. As society in the Indian ideal was a community of rational 
beings, not a fortuitous concourse of atoms, it was regarded as an 
organism, a body-politic with definite organs, each discharging a definite 
function for the benefit and health of the whole community. Under 
this ancient system, youths were trained up for their future functions 
in society on a caste-basis and this is rc-appearing in the West, as 
specialised and vocational training. Thus while Vedic study is binding 
on all belonging to the three twice-born castes, a life of learning or 
an intellectual career was reserved for the brShmana. The kshatriya is 
destined for the political and military and the vaisya for the economic 
career. In Adam Smith’s phraseology, the former is for ‘defence’ 
and the latter for ‘ opulence.’ It is no wonder, therefore, to find 
Brahminical texts never tired of dilating upon the merits to be acquired 
by following the duties of one’s own caste. On the other hand, 
the Dharmasastras 11 15 predict in an equally positive manner, grave 
misfortunes, in the life to come, for those who neglect the duties of 
their caste. The SastrakSras, however, did not rely upon these 
injunctions alone for the due observances of caste-duties. They armed 
the royal authority with specific powers to enforce the same. 111 ® 


1118 Apastamva II. 11. 10 ; II. 2-3. Gautama XI. 20 ; Mann X. 130. Sets also Kantilya’s 
Artha&stra (R. Sy&ma^strl’s Eng. Trans.), p. 8 ; Vat siy ana’s E&masQtra, 6k. I. 
Ch. II. <L 34. 

»“• Apastamva II. 10. 12-16 ; II. 11. 1-4 ; II. 27. 18 j Gautama XI. 31 ; Kautilya’s 
Artha&stra (R. Sy&ma^Jstrrs Eng. Trans ), p. 8 ; Manu VIII. 418 ; Vispu III, 2 ; 
YSjfiab&lkya 1. 361 ; Sukranltisira Ch. IV. Section IV. lines, 82-83. Refer in this 
Minection to the exeoution of &dra bambuka by Rim a in the R&m3yapa and to 
Vasika Cave Inscription which tells ns that Gantamlpntra “stopped the 
nation of the four varpas” (Ep. Ind. VIII. pp. 60-61). 
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§ 1. The education oe the priest. 

In dealing with the education which will fit a man for his vocation 
as a priest it is necessary that we should divest our mind of prejudices 
and guard ourselves against associating modern ideas with the old 
state of things. We are accustomed to say that the brahmanas alone 
could be priests, they alone could teach the Yedas, whereas we have 
evidences which tend to prove that at least in tho earliest times they 
aloue wero ‘ l\rShmanas * who possessed a knowledge of the Yedas and 
could perform tHe function of a priest. Rules were indeed laid down 
that nobody should serve as a priest who could not prove his descent 
from three (according to Kausitaki Siltra) or ten (according to LatySyana 
Sutra) generations of rsis. 1117 But these very rules prove indirectly 
that the unbroken descent in a brShmana lino was yet an ideal and 
not an actuality. It" further shows the conscious attempt towards a 
closer corporation of priests. 

We have, however, pot to depend upon negative proof alone to 
establish our thesis. Authentic ancient textB repeatedly declare that 
it is knowledge and not descent, that makes a brahmana. Taittirlya- 
Samliita 1118 declares: “esa bai brShmana rsirSrseyo yah susruban.” 
“He who has learning is the brShmana rsi.” Again wo have in 
KSthaka 1 119 and MaitrSyanlya 1 1 80 Samhitas : 

“ Kiip brshmapasya pitaram kim u prchchasi mstaram 
Srutam ched asmin bedyam sa pita sa pitSmaha.” 

“What do you ask about brShmana father, what do you ask about 
brshsmana mother? Since one who knows tho Veda is the father.'* 
We are further told : " The brahminhood of a br3hmr.ua is encompassed 
by both the Vedas and the DharmasSstras ; and not by the Vedas 
only. The divine Atri has said so.” 11,1 “He who daily studies the 
VedSnta, gives up companionship and discusses the Sarpkhya yoga 

jut Weber — Ind. Stud. Vol. X. p. 70. 

80 . 1 . 

UM Atri SuphitS I. 846. 


6 . 6. 1. 4. 

48. 1 } 107. 8. 
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is called a Dwija.” 11 *® SukrSohSrya 111 * says: “Not by birth are 
the brShmaijas, kshatriyas, vaisyas, sudras and mlechchas separated 
but by virtue and work. Are all descended from Brahma to be called 
brfthxnaga ? Neither through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit 
worthy of a br 2 hman& be generated. The bnthmana is so called because 
of his virtues, e. g , he is habitually a worshipper of the gods with 
the knowledge, practices and prayers and he is peaceful, Restrained 
and kind." “Again the man who has mastered the sciences and the 
arts should be the preceptor of all. But one who is unlearned cannot 
be a preceptor because of birth.” 1 184 These and similar passages 
seem to indicate that knowledge was looked upon as the primary 
qualification of a person as brahmana. 

As a matter of fact wc find the Paficha-virpsa BrShmana speaking 
of certain persons as royal seers and the later tradition preserved in 
the Anukramani or index to the composers of the Rgveda ascribes 
hymns to such royal seers. Visw&mitra, Dovapi Hnd Janaka became 
brSkmapas through learning. 1199 Kavasha, son of Illusha, a low- 
Caste woman, was admitted as a rsi for his purity, learning and 
wisdom. 119 ® “Perhaps the most notable feature of his life is that he, 
sudra as he was, distinguished himself as a rsi of some of the hymns 
of the Eg veda ” 1 1 3 7 viz., Rg. X. 30-34. Viswamitra, the Purohit of 
King Sudas mentioned in the Rgveda is described in the Panchavimsa 
and Aitareya Brahmaijas as of royal descent, of the family of Jahnus. 

5 YSska represents a prince Devapi as sacrificing for his brother Ssntanu, 
the king. Similarly, King ViswSntar sacrifices without the help of 
a priest in the Aitareya BrUhmaga. The Upanisads tell us of kingB 
like Janaka of Yideha, Aswapati, King of the Kekayas in the Punjab, 
AjBtasatru of Kasi and Prabahana Jsbala of P3fich2la disputing with 
and even instructing Brahmins in the lore of the BrahmS. Similarly, 
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the Jaiminiya TJpanisad speaks of a king becoming a seer. Saty&k&ma 
Jabala, son of a slave-^irl was the founder of a school of theYajur 
Veda. 11 * 8 Similarly rsi Vaimiki, the author of the EamSyana 
was but a sfldra. liaB If then the brahminhood depended upon the 
knowledge and learning mainly requisite for Vedic worship, there must 
have been some specific method by which it was obtained. The method 
is fortunately referred to in Kausitaki, 55, from which we learn that 
the teacher had the power to confer Urseyam or brahminhood upon 
his student, apparently if the latter were inclined to adopt the profession 
of a priest and had, in the opinion of the teacher, capacity required for 
the same. This is beautifully illustrated by a passage in the Aitareya 
BrJlhmana 1 180 quoted by Muir. 1131 Wo are told: “Sacrifice 
fled from the Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra and approached to Brahman. 
Wherefore now also sacrifice depends upon Brahman, upon the 
brShmanas. ICshattra then followed Brahman, and said 1 invite mo 
(too to participate) in this sacrifice. Brahman replied ‘ So be it : then 
laying aside thy own implements (bows, arrows etc.,) approach the 
sacrifice with the implements of Brahman, in the form of Brahman 
and having become Brahman.’ Kshattra rejoined ‘ Be it so’ and laying 
aside his own implements, approached the sacrifice with those of Brahman, 
m the form of Brahman and having become Brahman. Wherefore, 
now also a kshatriya, when sacrificing, laying aside his own implements 
approaches tho sacrifice with those of Brahman, in the form of Brahman 
and having become Brahman.” There was thus no inherent distinction 
between a kshatriya and a brShmana and the one might have been changed 
into the other by a change in the mode of life and profession. The 
same idea also occurs in Aitareya Brahmana : 1 1 8 9 “He a king when 
consecrated (diksamSnah) enters into the condition of a bralimaua " 
and also in Satapatha Brahmana. 1 188 On tho authority of these 
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and other texts Weber 1184 concludes: "Thus every rajanya and 
vaisya becomes, through the consecration for sacrifice (dlksS) a 
bralimana during its continuance and is addressed as such*’* Again 
we have in the $atapatha BrShmaija : 1185 “Whosoever sacrifices, doeB 
so after having become as it were a brShmana.” So also KStySyana 
says in his $rauta SQtra : 1188 "The word brShmana is to be addressed 
to a vaisya and a rUjanya also," on which the commentator annotates : 
“The formula ‘this brahman a has been consecrated* is to be used 
at the sacrifice of a vaisya and a rajanya also; and not the words 
* this rfijanya’, ‘this vaisya’ has been consecrated .” 1187 

Again, as new members could be admitted to a craft-guild only fejf 
by some prescribed method, so one could be initiated into this guild of 
priests only after an approved term of apprenticeship with a Master. 
This is expressly acknowledged by the Siltra writers. Thus Apastamva 1138 
says : " he (the achSrya) causes him (the pupil) to be born (a second 
time) by (imparting to him) sacred learning ” ; and also “ this (second) 
birth is the best ” ; “ the father and mother produce the body 
only ”. 1180 Again, one “ whose father and grand-father have not been 
initiated (and his two ancestors) are called slayers of the brahmana. 
Intercourse, eating and intermarriage with them should be avoided . M1 140 
"No religious rite can be performed by a (child) before it has been 
girt with the sacred girdle, since it is on a level with a sudra before its 
new birth from the Veda ”. 1141 Initiation, not birth, was thus the 
real claim to brahminhood and we get here a rational explanation of 
those elaborate ceremonies which regulated the relation between a 
teacher and a student. 

The analogy with the guild may be carried a step further. As 
many of these guilds (like those of weavers, barbers, potters and 
oil-millers) had ultimately developed into castes so the guild of the 
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priests jfM also converted into the brahman* a caste. We come across 
those craft-guilds in ancient times, and their representatives, forming 
so many * castes ’ in modern days. It would be as much consonant to 
reason to sty, that the membership of the primitive guilds depended 
npon birth, as to predicate the same of the anoient brShmana class. 
It may be noted, however, that the brShmapas of those days did not 
confine their activities to the function of a priest alone. As we have seen 
some of them were fighters too, and it is certain that many also 
followed other professions. But the prohibition to carry arms which we 
find in the Kausitaki 1142 is probably a typical example of the gradual 
restriction in this respect. Here again we find that conscious attempt 
towards making the corporation a closer one to which reference has already 
been made. 

We have all along used the expression “ guild of priests ", It 
would perhaps be more correct to say “ guilds of priests For we 
cannot very well believe that all the br&hmaixas in different parts of 
the country formed only one guild. Although there must have been 
some general similarity in their aims, pursuits and manner of living 
(as is evident from the Kausitaki), 1143 the more coherent organisation 
could embrace only a limited section. As a matter of fact we hear 
of various schools of brShmanas at this period, such as the Yajurvedis, 
Mandhyandins, MaitrUyanls, Rgvedis, Apastamvas, Apastamva Hiranya- 
kosins, etc. These very names indicate that the differentiating factors 
were connected with the Yedic authorities relied upon by them and 
this, in a manner corroborates the theory that it is not birth hut 
knowledge required by a priest which formed the basis of the guilds 
of priests. The divisions of brShmanas according to * s5khS ' and ' charapa * 
also leads to the same conclusion. Indeed when learning requisite 
for the functions of a priest, formed the basis of the guilds, it is natural 
that groups would be formed according to the special subjects of 6tudy. 
But when in course of time birth took the place of learning, there 
must have grown up distinctions based upon locdity. Already in the 
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Jstak&s 1144 we meet frequently with the terms “ TJdiehcha hrShmafla” 
and phrases conveying distinct pride in birth in such a family. This 
was the forerunner of the later Kanuaj, Gauda, Konkanasth and 
Tailanga Brahmins. 

The nature of the education imparted to a would-be priest and 
teacher has already been described in Chapter I, Section 4 on “ The 
Religious Factor in Ancient Hindu Education As we have already 
remarked, a brahmana did not always receive only a priestly education. 
Sanskrit and Pali works as also the inscriptions refer to many brshmanas 
who were proficient >u ' all the branches of learning. Thus Drona, 
taught military arts not only to the Kauravas and the Pandavas but 
also to a king of the Andhaka family and many other princes. The 
brothers of Draupadi were taught Brhaspati-niti by a Brahmin resident- 
tutor. Kanaka, the uncle of Kalhana, the Brahmin author of Rajatarangiij.1 
gave lessons in music to King Harsa of Kashmere. The JatakaB are 
replete with the stories of brahmana youths going to famous teachers to 
study sabba sippani and attharasa VijjJTthSnani. Regarding the significanae 
of these ovidoncos from the Jatnkas Dr. Pick aptly observes : “ The 
three Vedas were manifestly not the sole subject which the brShmanas 
were taught during their student days ; in several places * all tbo 
sciences * are mentioned as what the brShmana has to learn and by this 
aro to be understood, over and above the three Vedas, eighteen branches 

of scienco (which) coincide approximately with the eighteen 

divisions which are mentioned in the Brahminical systems”. 1145 

That the Brahmins studied also profane literature and Vartta will 
be evident from the testimony of Manu 114a who lays down that a 
brahmana should daily study the sastras such as the Vedas, the 
Nigamas and other beneficial ones (danySni cha hitSni) that lead to an 
increase of intellect. Such a study of profane literature need not 
necessarily be for fitting tho brshmaija student for following the 

““ II. 82ff., ; I. 356ff., 371 ff. 
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occupation leading to the production of wealth. It might well hare 
been that he studies the various vidySs to make his education complete 
and allround. Dr. Narendra Nath Law assigns another reason for the 
Brahminical study of VSrttS. According to him the brahmanas learn 
the subject sometimes perhaps for the sake of teaching it to their 
pupils. Says he : “The brahmanas were not merely teachers of theology ' 
and philosophy but also of Economics, Polity including even the 
art of warfare, and use of weapons, also practical and fine arts and 
accomplishments 1 47 

§ 2. Euucation of the soldiee. 

The kshatriyas who ordinarily followed the profession of a soldier 
no doubt represented the nobility, the descendants of the ancient tribal 
chiefs but there is no reason to suppose that their rank was a closed 
one or that there was any social exclusiveness about them. The 
injunction in the Kausitaki 1148 that a brjhmana shall not carry arms 
proves indirectly that formerly even brahmanas accepted tho profession 
of a soldier. Armies of brahmanas existed even in the days of 
Kautilya. 1149 From Rajatarangini 1150 we find that through tbe might 
of the wise king Yasaskara (93D-94 A. D ) “ the Brahmins devoted 
(solely) to their studies, did not carry arms ”. The existence of armies 
of vaisyas and sudras is proved by Kautilya’s ArthastCstra. 1 1 5 1 Indeed 
even when the casto system became rigid, tho s3stric injunction 1159 that 
though ordinarily it is the duty of the kshatriya to embrace the 
profession of arms, it was yet the duty of all the twice-born classes to 
take up arms when Dharma is in danger shows that military training was 
not the monopoly of a class. 

Tho admission into this guild of warriors was marked by the 
initiation ceremony. The education of such warriors commenced with 
Vedic learning in general and was then specialised in the study of 
Dhanurveda and RSjaniti. The later age at which the kshatriyas were 
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supposed to start their schooling must he taken to indicate that its 
character was for them somewhat different from the instruction which 
the young novice for priesthood received. The latter was at school to 
be prepared for his future vocation as a priest and teacher and much 
that he would require to know would be useless to the youths of other 
professions. The study of the Vedas by the kshatriya may have 
included the memorising of the Vedic hymns, an acquaintance with the 
philosophic teachings of the Upanisads and certain parts of the six 
VedSngas such as were necessary for the understanding of the Vedic 
texts or for an acquaintance with the duties to be performed in 
after life. Greater emphasis was undoubtedly laid on his military 
training. 

In the B3m3yaua 118S we find a reference to the military exercises 
of soldiers which were, however, stopped for a few days on the death 
of King Dasaratlm. That the troops were regularly trained in military 
arts is evident from the AyodhyakSnda 67th sarga where we are told 
that the sages who have assembled in the royal assembly on the death 
of Dasaratha said in the course of their address to Vasistha on the evils 
that would befall a kingless state, that no body hears any longer the 
sound of the feet of heroes who are engaged in learning the use of 
arms. In the YuddtiakSnda 1 2th sarga we are told that Ravaijta after 
casting a look at the councillers addressed Prahasta, the commander-in- 
Chief thus : “ Hero ! order my four-limbed army which is well-trained 

in military arts to defend the city carefully against the enemy". 
Military tournaments were also held for testing the military skill of 
soldiers. When Bharata went to R5ma in Chitrakata, the latter asked 
the former the following question : “ Do you show favour to those 
who are skilled in war and to those who have proved their valour in the 
presence of an assembled crowd P”. 115i That Rama also took part in 
tournaments is evident from Ayodhyakancja 36th sarga where repentant 
Dasaratha orders Sumanta to send those who took part with B&ma in 
suoh tournaments to acoompany Rama in the forest. Indeed the city 
of Ayodhya was filled with heroes who were proficient in Dhanurveda. 

11,4 Ayodbylktvfo 100th sarga. 
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tt was three yojanas in area and nobody dared to give battle within this 
area and hence it was called AyodhyS . 1186 

In the MahjbhSrata 11 * 6 Yudhistir said to Krsna : “ When the army is 
well trained it does fighting work quite well ; untrained soldiers are worth- 
less ; therefore considerate people properly train them ”. Maharsi Narada, 
asked Yudhistira among others the following questions : “ Are you giving 
military training to the princes with the help of military experts ”. 1157 
“ Has your army succeeded in defeating the enemy, being trained by 
the commanders (balamukhyas) ”. 1188 DhrtarSstra while speaking to 
Sanjaya about the qualities of bis army says : “ They (my soldiers) are 
experts in climbing, riding, quick march, beating, entering and in 
coming (out of a fort) and their skill in fighting on elephants, in 
horsemanship and in charioteering has been tested ”. 1189 In the 
Adiparba 1180 of the Mahsbhnrata we are told how the PSndava and 
Kaurava brothers had their military skill tested by their tutor Droqa 
and then gave a public demonstration of it before the people in a military 
tournament. 

Kautilya’s ArthasSstra contains many references to military training. 
According to it “ footmen , horses, charioteers and elephants shall be given 
necessary training in the art qf war at sunrise, on all days but those 
of the conjunction (of planets) ; on these occasions of training the king 
shall ever be present and witness their exercise ." 1181 Magasthenes 
remarks : “ There are royal stables for horses and elephants and a 
royal magazine for the arms, beoause the soldier has to return his 
arms to the magazine and tho horses and elephants to the Btables.” 
In the ArthasSstra 1188 also we find mention of an AyudhagSra 
under a Superintendent. It was to this magazine that “soldiers had 
to return their arms after drill every morning. They could not move 
about with weapons without passport.” “The Superintendent of 
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chariots shall also examine the efficiency in the training of troops in 

shooting arrows, in hurling clubs and cudgels, in wearing mail armour, 

in equipment, in charioteering, in fighting seated on a chariot, and in 
controlling chariot-horses 1,1188 “The same rule shall also apply to 
the Superintendent of the Infantry .” 1 188 Kautilya 1185 also refers to 
the entire army (chaturafigab via) trained in the skilful handling of all 
kinds of woipons and in leading elephants, horses and chariots. In 
describing the qualities of the best army Kautilya 1188 says that it must 
be “ trained in fighting various kinds of battles and skilful in handling 
various forms of weapons.” Iu discussing the question whether a 
country with a largo number of offete persons is better or a country 
with a small number of brave persons, Kautilya 1187 says that “a 

large number of efieto persons is bettor in as much as they can be 

employed to do other kinds of work in the camp : to serve the Boldiers 
fighting in tho battle-fields and to terrify tho enemy by its number. 
It is also possible to infuse spirit and enthusiasm, discipline and training.’* 
According to Kautilya 1188 the troubles of the army among others 
are : — “ That which is specially trained to a particular kind of manoeuvre 
and encampment ; that which is trained in a particular movement in a 
particular place; and that which is blind (i. e., untrained).” Kautilya 118 * 
further observes ; “ Of armies which are trained either to a particular 
kind of manoeuvre and encampment or a particular movement in a 
particular place, that which is taught a special kind of manoeuvre 
and encampment may bo taken to fight hut not the army whose way 
of making encampment and marches is only suited to a particular 
place.” Again, “ of troops that have lost their leader or which are not 
trained, those that have lost their leader may be taken to fight under 
tho leadership of a different person but not the troops which are not 
trained." 1170 Kautilya 1171 also refers to the army of kshatriy&s 
** trained in tho art of wielding weapons.” He also refers to “ trained 
men 1,117 * as also to “men who are trained to fight in desert tracts, 
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forests, valleys or plains” 117 * and to “ those who are trained to fight 
from ditches or height during day and night.” 1174 “The pay of a 
trained soldier ” according to Kautilya 1 175 “ was 500 panas per annum.” 

The SukranitisSra also contains many references to military training. 
Thus we are told that “armies are of two kinds untrained and trained.” 117 * 
“ The trained army is that which is skilled in vyuhas or military 
tactics, the opposite is the untrained.” 1177 Sukra also refers to 
“watchmen well-trained in tho use of arms and weapons.” 117 * 
He further says : “the un-trained, inefficient and the raw recruit are 
all like bales of cotton. The wise should appoint them to other tasks 
beside warfare.” 1179 “The men, however, can overpowor the enemy 
with a small but well-trained army.” 1180 

Parades wore held twice every day under the supervision of the 
head of 100 soldiers. SukrScharya says : “ The man who trains up the 
soldierB in the morning and in the evening in military parades and who 
knows the art of warfare as well as the characteristics of battle-fields is 
the Sat&nika.” 1181 According to $ukra the king should divide tho 
day and night into thirty muhfirtas 1189 and spend one muhurta 
(i. e , 48 minutes) over the military exercises of regime ate. 1188 Again 
while discussing the physical advantages and disadvantages of various 
regions from the military standpoint he says: 1184 ‘‘That co un try is 
excellent in which there are facilities for the regular parade and exercises 
of one’s own soldier. 

SukrSchSrya has also pointed out the proper method of developing 
the various methods of military strength— (li physical, (2) moral and 
(3) intellectual. Says he : “ Strength of physique is to he promoted 
in the interest of hand-to-hand fights by means of tussles between 
peers, exercises, parades and adequate food. The king should promote 
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the strength of valour and prowess by means of hunting excursions 
against tigers (and big games) and exercises among heroes and valorous 
people with arms and weapons. The strength of the army is to be 
increased by good payments, that of arms and weapons by penances 
and regular exercises and that of intelligence by the companionship 
of (or intercourse with) the men learned in the sastras .” 1185 

“ The military regulations ” according to fSukrSchUrya “ should be 
communicated to the soldiers every eighth day.” 118 ® “The king” 
says he “ should daily make the soldiers hear of the virtues that promote 
valour and witness the musical and dancing performances that also 
tend to augment prowess .” 1187 That the troops 1188 and the military 
officers 1189 had their appropriate uniforms is evident from SukranitisSra. 
Sukra even lays down rules about tidiness and careful handling of 
arms and uniforms as items of military discipline . Says he : “ They 
(the troops) should keep the arms, weapons and uniforms quite bright 
(and ready for use ).” 1 1 8 0 

According to Sukra “ fall pay is to be granted to those who are 
trained soldiers. Half pay is to be given to those who are under 
military training ." 1191 

According to him “the king should every morning and evening 
exercise himself with elephants, horses, chariots and other conveyances. 
And he should learn as well as teach the military arrangements of 
soldiers .” 1198 In another place Sukra says : “The king should 
always practise military parades with the troops and strike the objective 
by means of missiles at the stated hours .” 1198 In yet another 
place 1184 he says that the king should make the children of his 
family proficient in the science of archery (Dhanurveda) and in the 
feats of arms (Sauryavidys). The terms * Dhanurveda ’ and ‘ SauryavidyS * 
probably refer to the theoretical and applied branches of military education. 
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King HemafigadS of the Kalingas bore scars on his forearm on account 
of the constant practice in throwing arrows . 11 * 5 Practice of arohery 
by King Dasaratha is also referred to in Raghuvarosam . 1185 We are 
also told of the hands of princes whose skin had become hard by the 
constant friction of the bow-string . 1197 B&na 1198 also describes the 
stout forearm of KumSragupta, a M ala va “prince as “ marked by the 
bow-string’s scar”. B ana 1 199 describes Harsa as more delighting in 
the bow than Drona, more unerring with the arrow than AswatthSmS ”. 

Even at the time’ of Hiuen Tsang’s visit “ the national guard are 
heroes of choice valour and as the profession is hereditary, they become 

adepts in military tactics They are perfect experts with all the 

implements of war having been drilled in them for generations ”. 1800 

Among the Rajputs, the youthful candidates were initiated to 
military fame by the ceremony of Kharg-bandsi which took place when 
the young Rajput was considered fit to bear arms. At the ceremony 
the young warrior was presented with a lance and his sword was 
buckled to his side . 1901 From Kalhana’s RSjatarangini 1803 we find that 
Astrapttja was prevalent in Kashmere in the reign of King Kalasa. 
Astrapuja consists of certain rites in honour of the sword and other 
weapons as are performed to the present day by the Ra'puts of the 
DogrS country . 1203 In the MahSbhSrata 1204 we find Visnu advocating 
the worship of the sword (kharga). 

William Ward referring to a work in Sanskrit on the military arte 
called Dhanurveda, says : “It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a 
warrior overcome by another or one who had turned his back or who was 
running away; or one fearful or he who had asked for quarter or he 
who had declined further fighting or one unarmed ; or a single charioteer 
who had alone survived in the engagement: or one deranged; or 
females, children or old men , ’. 12 06 Thero were certain rules also with 
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regard to oomb&ts. In fighting for instance with the club or mace, it 
was unlawful to strike below the navel. The spirit of chivalry thus 
inculcated must have set before those young soldiers a high ideal of valour 
and virtue. 

But in the later Medieval Hindu period, Hindu intelligence seems 
to have revelled more in the study of poetics and dramaturgy than in 
the more necessary study of the art of war. The army consisted chiefly 
of the quotas furnished by the Ssimantas. Such a feudal army cannot 
be relied on either in respect of numbers or of efficiency. The attention 
and affluence of kings were bestowed more upon court-poets than upon 
generals ; the stage attracted the people more than the camp. Moreover, 
owing to the recrudescence of the doctrine of Ahimsa due to the rise 
of new Vaisnavism and the progress and popularity of Jainism, of 
Lingayat and other sects, the great body of the people with the 
exception of the Rajputs gave up animal diet and accepted the 
non-slaughter of animals as a binding religious duty. Thus they became 
unfit as well as unwilling to fight . 1808 There are no doubt examples of 
Brahmin and even brave Jaina generals and soldiers in this period but 
the generality of the people being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by 
their food unagressive and docile when the Rajputs failed, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlez to the Brahmaputra and from the Himalayas 
to the Vindhyas succumbed and almost willingly submitted to the Moslem 
yoke within the short period of a quarter and a century. 

§ 3. Commercial education. 

The vaisyas represented the mass of the people at large from which, 
the two upper classes were recruited , 1907 They along with the 
brshmauas and the kshatriyas were to be initiated with the <sacred thread 
as a preliminary to entering upon the study of the Veda which was to 


i*°» Marco Polo rem&rks : 11 They (the people oE the country) are most wretched soldiers. 

They will kill neither beaBt, nor bird nor anything that hath life ” (George 
B, Parks — Travels of Marco Polo, p. 276. 

l40T Compare Satapatha BrShmapa 11. 2. 7. 16; 12. 7. 3. 8; Fick, p. 163} Senart-— 
Castes, p. 153 ; and Oldenburg in Z. D. If. G. Vol. Li., p. 280, 


last at least twelve years. 1 * 0 * The later age at which the vaisyaa were 
supposed to start their schooling may be taken to indicate that they were 
not expected to attain to the same proficiency in Vedic learning as the 
young novice for priesthood. Moreover, with regard to the vaisyas trade, 
rearing cattle and agriculture were regarded as their special pursuits 1809 
and in fitting themselves for these, they would have less benefit from 
the Vedic schools than even the kshatriyas. 

Therefore, for the vaisya boy there was a nice system of commercial 
education. Thus in the MahSvagga 19 10 we are told of three 
professions — lekha, gaijana and rQpa. The HatigumphS inscription 
of KhSravela, king of Kalinga also refers to these branches of 
learning . 1211 Lekha signifies the avt of writing which includes not 
only the niceties of style and diction but also the different forms of 
;correspondence 19 19 as will be seen from Ch. X. of tho Adhyaksa- 
prachara of Kautilya’s ArthasSstra which in its concluding verse tells 
us that there were not one but many verses on the subject. Kautilya 12 12 
thus tell us : 

“ Writs are of great importance to kings, in as much as treaties 
and ultimata leading to war depend upon writs 

*• As to a writ addressed to a lord (Iswara) it shall contain a polite 
mention of his country, his possessions, his family and his name ; and 
as to that jaddxessed to a common man (aniswara) it shall make a polite 
mention of his country and name. 

“ Having paid sufficient attention to the caste, family, social rank, 
age, learning (sruta), occupation, property, character (s'ila), blood- 
relationship of the addresse, as well as to the place and time of writing, 
the writer shall form a writ befitting the position of the person 
addressed. 

1808 Gautama I ; Apastamva 1. 1 ; Maun X. 1. 

1,08 Mana X. 79. S. B. E., XIII. p. 2015. 

1811 Lekha rQpa gananS vyavahira vidhrvitfiradena sarvavidySvadltena. Compare— 
MuddagapanasankhalekhaJilpatthanesu in the Hilindl»PaSha, 59, 13. 

t,w Compare * correspondents ’ in Jltaka No. 96. 

18 18 Arthaftstra (R, Syima&atrFs Eng. Trane.), pp. 80-85. 



" Arragement of subject-matter (arthakrama), relevancy (sambandha) 
completeness, sweetness, dignity, and lucidity are the necessary qualities 
of a writ. 

“ The act of mentioning facts in the order of their importance 
is arrangement. 

“ When subsequent facts are not contradictory to facts just or 
previously mentioned and so on till the completion of the letter, is termed 
relevancy. 

"Avoidance of redundancy or deficiency in words or letters; 
impressive description of subjcct-malter by citing reasons, examples 
and illustrations ; and the use of appropriate and suitably strong words 
(asrantapada) is completeness. 

" The description in exquisite style of a good purport with a pleasing 
effect is sweetness. 

“ The use of words otheT than colloquial (agr3mya) is dignity. 

" The use of well-known words is lucidity 

“ The word " iti ” is used to indicate the completion of a writ ; and 
also to indicate an oral message as in the phrase " vachikamasyeti,” 
" an oral message along with this writ.” 

"Calumniation, commendation, inquiry, narration, request, refusal, 
censure, prohibition, command, conciliation, promise of help, threat 
and persuasion are the thirteen purposes for which writs are issued 

“ Also writs of information, of command and of gift ; likewise 
writs of remission, of licence, of guidance, of reply and of general 
proclamation are the varieties 

" Clumsiness, contradiction, repetition, bad grammar and mis- 
arrangement are the faults of a writ. 

" Black and ugly leaf and uneven and uncoloured writing cause 
clumsiness (akSnti). 

" Subsequent portion disagreeing with previous portion of a letter, 
Causes contradiction (vySghSta). 



“ Stating for a second time what has already been said above is 
repetition. 

“ Wrong use of words in gender, number, time, and case is bad 
grammar (apasabda). 

“ Division of paragraphs (varga) in unsuitable places, omi6Bion of 
necessary division of paragraphs and violation of any other necessary 
qualities of a writ constitute misarrangement (samplava). 

“ Having followed all sciences and having fully observed forms of 
writing in vogue, these rules of writing royal writs have been laid down 
by Kautilya in the interest of Kings." 

Visnu Sqmhita 1 * 14 lays down thirteen sutras for the writing of 
documents which he classifies under three heads. These documents muBt 
have distinct, clear letters, page-marks and a seal affixed thereto. 1415 
Sukr3charya says : “ Documents are of two kinds —for describing works 
or deeds and keeping accounts of income and expenditure. Each however 
has been greatly diversified through varieties of usage and practice ”. 131 ® 
He describes fifteen kinds of business and legal documents, 1 * 17 the deed 
of compromise, 1318 the documents of private nature like ksemapatra 
and vasSpatra. 1 * 19 “ The documents for keeping accounts are of various 
kinds according to the differences in amount, great and small, values and 
measurements ”. 1 3 2 0 

In this ^ connection we may well refer to the Kb^rftgthi inscriptions 
and documents that have been recovered from a large area in S. E. 
Turlfisthan from Niya to the extremity of the Lobnor region. 1331 These 
may be conveniently divided into five classes according to the materials 
on which they were written : (1) documents on wooden tablets, 

with clay seals on some of them (2) documents on leather (3) paper 
documents (4) writings on silk (5) inscriptions on frescoes of shrines. 

1814 Oh. VII. Ibid., Ch. VII. 12. ~ ' 

iait SukranftisSra, Ch. II., lines 599-600. 

»■« Ibid., lines 601-28. * » « Ibid., lines 629-30. 

iW Ibid., lines 637-40. Ibid., lines 643-44. 

1,31 Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Torkisthan. 

8 Yds. Transcribed and Edited by. A. M. Boyer. 
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The interest of the first three classes lie in the fact that they are of 
an altogether secular character and are written in a sort of Prakrit 
dialect. Therein we find official advice as to the decision of different 
disputes or other instructions to the local officials : deeds of agreement! 
bonds and similar legal instruments ; records of accounts, or lists, 
public or private ; letters of information (technically known as vimnadi — 
lekha) etc. Similar documents on wood and paper in Chinese have been 
recovered from different sites in E. Turkisthan 1989 some of which have 
been published by M. Chavannes . 1893 Similar records on wood and paper 
in Tibetan 18 94 have been recovered from the Miran and Mazartagh 
sites by Sir A. Stein. Documents of a similar nature in Khotanese 1985 
and Uigurish 1998 have also been found. Documents of a similar nature are 
still use in Eastern Turkisthan as we know from a few extracts in R. B. 
Shaw’s Sketch of the Turki language. 

Now one may ask the question, from which country this particular 
mode of composing letters, both official and private, was first introduced 
in the far off region of Central Asia. This is not the place to discuss 
the much disputed theory about the possibility of an early immigration 
from India to this part of Asia as found in legends 1997 or to find out 
how far the traditional tales about Khotan banded down by the Tibetans 
about the invasion of Soked (Saketa) by Li (Khotan) is based on fact . 1998 
But it is certain that the discovery in the Lobnor region of records 
which are not only written in an alphabet used in India — for Kharosthi 
is essentially the alphabet of GSndhara — but also in an Indian dialect viz., 
Prakrit, showing the use of this foreign language for purposes of 
administration even at the very threshold of China cannot be well- 
accounted for by these traditional tales. 


**** Serindia, General Index, pp. 15-20Jand Ancient Khotan, App. A. 

Ibid., p. 1329. 

1,H Rev. A. E. Franoke,* Tibetan Documents from Chinese Turkisthan, J. R. A. 8. 1914, 
p. 37f . 

i«*» H<»rnle, Reports 1902, Pt. II., ip. 86*. 

xa*« Serindia, pp. 84, 1175; Grnen wedel Beric b t p. 181*. 

l,,T Ancient Khotan, L p. 156. 

19,9 Btea Koaow, S. B, A. W., 1916, p. 820 and J, B. A, 8., 1914, p. 889*. 
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But the existence of the Kushana empire which included both Chinese 
Turkifthan and N. W. India and the extension of Buddhism into the 
heart of Central Asia by this Empire seem to supply a satisfactory 
answer to our question. The stereotyped complimentary phrases used 
in the Kharosthi documents are pre-eminently Indian and sometimes 
Buddhistic in nature. Stein has also noticed how the style of writing 
in these records follows closely the instructions given in the Kashmerian 
manual LokaprakiSsa . 1 4 4 9 It seems certain, therefore, that like the script 
and the language the mode of composing these letters, official and 
private, was introduced from India and probably from the N. W. parts. 

The word ‘ gananS ’ for similar reasons cannot mean 1 arithmetic * 
but ' accounts,* corresponding to * gananUkhya * of Kautilya. Even in 
later timos this word had this meaning and we thus find the term 
4 gananitpati * used by Kalhana in his Rsjatarafiginl 1430 and understood 
correctly by Dr. Stein 1 4 81 to denote 41 Head of Account Office.” 
Kautilya 1984 says: 

41 The superintendent of accounts shall have the Accountants office 
constructed with doors facing either the North or tho East, with seats 
(for clerks] kept apart and with shelves of account-books well-arranged. 

44 Therein the number of several departments ; the description of 
the work carried on and of the results realised in the several manufactories 
(karmUnta) ; the amount of profit, loss, expenditure, delayed earnings, 
the amount of vyaji (premia in kind or cash) realised, — the status of 
government agency employed, the amount of wages paid, the number 
of free labourers engaged (visti) pertaining to the investment of 
capital on any work; likewise in tho case of gems and commodities 
of superior or inferior value, the rate of their price, the rate of their 
barter, the counter- weights (pratimSna) used in weighing them, their 
number, their weight and their cubical measure, the history of 
customs, professions and transactions of countries, villages, families, 
and corporations, the gains in the form of gifts to the King’s 

Ancient Khotan I, p. 365, n. 8. 11,0 V. 26. 

The Chronicles of Cashmere, Vol. 1. p. 189, 

»*•* Artha&eti* (R. Synma&strTi Eng. Trans.), pp. 69-72, 
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courtiers, their title to possess and enjoy lands, remission of taxes 
all owed to them and payment of provisions and salaries to them; 
the gains to the wives and sons of the king in gems, lands, prerogatives 
and provisions made to remedy evil portents ; the treaties with issues 
of ultimatum to and payments of tribute from, or to friendly or inimical 
kings — all these shall be regularly entered in prescribed registers. 

*< From these* -books, the superintendent shall furnish the accounts 
as to the formB of work in hand, of works accomplished, part of works 
in hand, of receipts, of expenditure, of net balance and of tasks to be 
undertaken in each of the several departments. 

" To supervise works of high, middling and low description, 
superintendents with corresponding qualifications Bhalli he employed 

“ Accounts shall be submitted in the month of Asardha 

“ When an accountant has not prepared the table of daily accounts 
(akrtShorupaharam), he may be given a month more (for its preparation) 


“ If an accountant has to write only a small portion of the accounts 
pertaining to net revenue, he may be allowed five nights to prepare it.” 

In chapter II . 1288 of his Sukranitisara, Sukrachsrya also describes the 
technique qf keeping accounts. 

It is equally interesting to find Kautilya mentioning * audit * 1984 
and ‘ examination of accounts 11988 among the duties of the Collector- 
General. He also refers to checking the accounts kept by an accountant 
as the duty of the superintendent of Accounts. Says he : “ The table 
of daily accounts submitted by him (an accountant) along with the 
net revenue shall be checked with reference to the regulated form of 
of righteous transactions and precedents and by applying such arithmetical 
processes as addition, subtraction, inference and by espionage. 
It shall also be verified with reference to (such division of times as) 
days, five nights, paksas, months, four-months and the year. The 


«•* Lines 747-73. 
»*»* Ibid., p. 68. 


*•** Artha&stre (R. SyJmafeftrl’s 
Eng. Trane.), p. 67. 
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receipt shall be verified with reference to the place and time pertaining 
to them, the form of their collection (i. e M capital, share), amount of 
the present and past produce, the person who has paid it, the person 
who caused its payment, the officer who fixed the amount payable 
and the officer who received it. The expenditure shall be verified 
with reference to the cause of the profit from any source in the place 
and time pertaining to each item, the amount payable, the amount paid, 
the person who ordered the collection, the person who remitted the 
same, the person who delivered it and the person who finally received it. 
Likewise the net revenue shall be verified with reference to the place, 
time and source pertaining to it, its standard of fineness and quality 
and the persous who are employed to guard the deposits and magazines 
(of grains, etc).” 1938 

The word ' rfipa ’ is taken by Professor Rhys Davids to mean * money- 
changing ’ and by Dr. Buhler * commercial and agricultural arithmetic.' 
But as Professor D. R. Bliag^orkar 1 987 has pointed out, in 
Chapter XII. of Adhyaksa-PraehSra of Kantilya’s ArthasSstra, 
Kautilya speaks of ‘ rupya-rfipa ’ and * titmra-rupa ' which cannot but 
signify silver and co p^er^ coins respectively. He also signifies an officer 
' rfipa-darsaka,” the examiner of coins, so that rupa must be tho science 
of coinage, a study of which is essentially necessary for a stable home 
and foreign trade. 

Manu also lays down an ambitious scheme of commercial education 
as part or the education of tho vaisya. Says he : “ (The vaisya must 
possess tho knowledge of) defects or excellences of articles, the good 

or eviljjr^its of countries, profits or losses in manufactured articles 

He must know the wages of artisans and workmen and languages of 
different races of men, shall be able to forecast the increase or 
decrease in the prices, and amelioration and deterioration in the quality 
of an article at a particular place and time as well as the mode of 
selling and buying,'' 1238 Thus Manu’s curriculum of commercial 
education for the vaisya includes rudiments of commercial geography} 
eril|5»etic and sorSSTanguag^ &$ well as the practi cal details of trade. 


11,1 Ibid., p. 72. 

2fi 


1887 Ancient Indian Numismatic*. 


1 Hum IX 831-32, 
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In the Lo^agja^Ssa 1 * * 9 of Ksemejjtlra (middle of the eleventh centttxy) 
we find a large number of feims ,for contracts,,, huffifef 

(bills of exchange), bonces, official oj&fffg etc. In these forms the use 
of the word dinnara (also written dinar) in the technical sense of ' cash * 
is extremely common. In Kalhana’s Rsjatarafiginl 1840 the tecjBUL 
M sjeyas ” and “ asreyas ” are used as merchantile terms, corresponding 
to our 'profit* and 'loss* or ‘credit* and 'debit.* 1 ** 1 Kautilya *** 
also refers to bills of exchange (adesa). Riljataraiigiiji 1348 also refers 
to such bills of exchange (hundika). It is unnecessary to enumerate 
here* all the numerous passages of the LokaprakSsa in which references 
to commercial contracts etc., are met with. It will suffice to refer 
the reader to the quotations given in Professor A. Weber’s Indisobe 
Studien 1344 and to the formulce of a contract which is reproduced 
below as a typical example : 124B 

“ Deyaip sri prapte sati bisaya Jayavaneya (the modern Zevan) 
dim (ara) amuk en3muktap utr en a keeip v3 nesane sati dharmatab 
dlnSrasahasradasake anke di (10,000, etc) dinar! adySrabhya 
saipvatsaram t3vat pr3ptatav3t di (nn3ra) sahasra ekam nyayapr3yaparik3re 
sati ruddha nibandham nyayt&ndatay3^P) yasya hasteyam hundika 
tasyaivam.” 

The text of Ksemendra represents a strange mixture of the usual 
J Kosa and a practical hand-book. Though a great deal of the information 
given in it is decidedly old and probably from the hand of our well-known 
Ksemendra, there are unmistakable proofs both in the form and 
contents of the book, showing that it has undergone considerable 
alterations and additions down even to the seventeenth century. And 
it is just this circumstance which strengthens the assumption that 
the work had remained for centuries in uninterrupted use as a practical 
manual. 


i»a» PralcSia II. and IV. 1940 VIII. 186. 

1941 Stein — The Chronicles of Kashmere, Vol. II., p. 12 foot-note. 

1,49 Artha&stra (R. SyimaiSstrrs Ing. Trans.), pp. 189, 227. 

9949 V. 266, 302. 1944 XVIII. pp. 289-412. 

9149 For a similar hundika form m Ibid., p. 342, 


It may be argued with regard to the teaching of these commercial 
subjects that at first they were learnt by the boy from his father in the 
actual course of business and probably amounted in most cases to 
little "more than the minimum which would be necessary for the 
successful carrying on of the particular trade m which he was engaged. 
T^usjkhowtedge^of ^he various languages of men need not have meant 
more than a slight acquaintance with the speech of foreigners with 
whom trade brought him into touch, picked up in bis intercourse with 
them and a knowledge of the good or evil traits of countries would be 
gathered in the same way. Thus the commercial education of the young 
vaisya would, at the earliest period at any rate, be domostic and he 
would learn something from his father in the actual course of business. 

But evidences regarding the existence of trade-guilds with an Alderman 
(Jettaka, Prathama Kulika or Setthi) at its head are so copious in 
ancient Indian literature 1246 and inscriptions 1947 that it is not unlikely 
that on the analogy of the craft-guilds they might have made some 
provision for the education of commercial apprentices. For, Kalhana 
in his Rdjataranginl clearly refers to the training of merchants and 
clerks under a teacher. Says he : “ Courtesans, the official (kjyastha) 

the clerk (divira) and the merchant, being (all) deceitful by nature, 
are (in this respect) superior to a poisoned arrow that they have been 
trained under a teacher's advice S' 1 *** Kautilya in his ArthasSstra 

JJtakal. 368; II. 295; Gautama XI. 21; Chullavagga VI. 41., S. B. E., XX. 
p. 179; MahSvagga VIII., 1-lGff., S. B. E. XVII., p. 181ff; Kantilya’s 
Artbafestra (R. SySma&stri’s Eng. Trans.), pp. 190, 228. 

1,47 Pehoa Inscription, Ep. Ind, Vol. I. p. 184 ; Harya Stone Inscription, Ep. Ind. 
Vol. II. pp. 116ff ; Belgaum Inscription, Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII. p. 18 ; Inscription 
of the tenth year of JStavarman VIra PSpdya, Goyt. Epigraphist’s Report, 
1915, p. 104 ; Inscription from Yewur, Ep. Ind. Vol. XII. p. 273 ; Nidagnndi 
Inscription, Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII, p. 12; Jannar Inscription, Lnders No. 1180; 
Also Ep. Indica, IV. p. 296, foot-note 2 ; Ibid., V. p. 9 ; Ibid., IV. 290 ; 
Ep. Carnatica, Vol. VII. S. 118 ; Govt. Epigraphist’s Report, 1913, pp. 99-100; 
Ibid., 1919, p. 5, No. 10; Ibid., 1913, p. 21, No. 141; Ibid., 1915, p. 48, 
No. 478; Ibid., 1916, p. 121; Ibid., 1919. p. 18, No. 216; The clay-seals 
discovered at Baeftrh, Aroh. Snrv. Report, 1903-04, p, 104. Seal Inscriptions 
discovered in Vaiiftll, Ibid., 1918-14, p. 122. 

4,41 Stein—The Chronicles of Kashmere, Vol. II. f p. 12. 



refers not only to men... “possessed of the Jmosrledge > .o.i the s ciences 
dealing with agriculture and the plantation of bushes and .trees 
(Krsitantragulma-vrk.sJEyurTedajnah)” [Li. SyamsSstn’s Eng. Trans., p. 142] 
but also to men “ who are trained in such sciences ” (Ibid.). 

Moreover, it is to he noted that there exist in India at the present 
time what are called Mahajani schools. These exist in several market- 
towns where the Mahajans or local traders would combine in giving 
employment to a teacher who would teach their sons writing and 
accounts, so as to prepare them to follow their own calling. These 
schools have probably existed from old times but like so many things 
in India, it is difficult to say whether they are really very ancient or 
not. But whenever they were studied, it must have been because the 
traders found it more satisfactory for a boy to have acquired some 
education before he began actual work in the market. 

§ 4. Technical education. 

The su dr ag, it is claimed, have no right to approach the sacred jSlre 
(i. e., perform sacrifice) or to read the sacred texts. There are, however, 
passages in the early texts -which clearly assert these rights . 1949 

0,4 • The passages are : — 

(1) “ Yn.thctn5.rvi Mchani kalySn! ml badSni janevyah 

Brahmar5.jny3.vj 5rvi 4adr5ya ch5rj5ya cha svSya ch3ranSya cha 

PriyodevanJm dakjinayai datnriha bhQySsamayam me kSmab samrdhyatJ- 
mnpamSdo namatu ", 

— Yajnrveda XXVI 2. 

(2) *' Satyamaharn gavlrah h abyonasatyii njStrnSsmi jatavedft 

Na me dSso na me Arvo mahitwi bratairi mlmSya y ad all am dharijyo. ” 

— Atharvaveda V. 2. 11. 

(3) “ Brahma bai stom5nam tribrit, kjbatrarp pafiobadaio, biSah saptadaiab 

ifldro barna ekablrniah. ” 

— Aitareya BrShmana IV. 8. 1. 

(4) “ AhTti brShmanasyigahyadrabeti vaiiyasya cha r5janya bafidho^chidhibeti 

Sfldrasya ” 

— Satapatba Brihmapa 1. 1. 1. 4. 19. 

(5) " HabisfcrdehTlih brihmapasya habiskridSgahFti rijanyasya habij kridS 

drabeti vai$ysya habijkrdadhabeti ^Qdrasya prathamaip baba 
sarbejSm " 


— Apastamra SrantasAtra L 19, 
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Some of the commentators , 1 * 50 however, have entirely repudiated the 

ww*# n#.** ******** »*•*•*'** ^ *«•,**** * * * 

right of the sudras to Ve dic st u d y and liturgy. Never theless , even these 
authorities have frank^ admitted these rights of the Ratbaksras and 
and the Nis^HS .who according to these teachers themselves, were not 
included in the three higher classes or are even non-Aryans as proved 
by Pandit Vidhasekhara BhattSchsrya . 1351 

(6) “ Achifntodakaya gauriti nSpita strlrbrnySt muiichaga baruna p2&t. 

Tameba napitain mnSoha garni ti mantram brnyat. ” 

— Govila Grbyasutra IV. 10. 

(7) “ TathaibShritS ni;5dastbapatim yijayet — Apastamva irrautafutra IX. 14. 

(8) “ Sudra vSjasaneyinah ” — Va^ijtha. 

(9) “ Sudroba cliarita bratah " — Gautama. 

(lOj “ Falarthatwifc karmanah iSstraip sarvadhikkram sy&t. " 

— Jaimiui’s PBrva Mimkrnsa YI. 1. 

(11) “ Kartubk iruti samyogkdbidhih katarsnena gamyte 

— Jaimini’b Pflrva Mimamsk VI. 1. 

(12) “ Sthapatirnijadah sykt ^abda skmartliat. ” — Jaimmrs Purva Mlmamea VI. 1. 

(13) Sabaraswami thus sums up tbs views of Badari : “ So it is clear that 

Badari thought that everyone had a right to the scriptures ”. 

— MimSnjisa sutra YI. I. 27, 29. 

(14) " SrSbayechchaturo barnan krtwabrahm&namagratah 

Vedasyadhyayanam hidam tachcha karyam mahat smrtain. " 

— Mahibharata, Santiparva, 328th adhySya. 

(15) “ Chatw 5ro barnih yajuamimam bahanti ” 

— MahSbharata, Banaparva, 104tb adhykya. 

(16) “ Sfldranam dustakarmariamupanayanam ”, — Para^kara GthyasQtra II. 60. 

(17) “ Mkskarin observes : “ Thus the upanayana is only for a savarna, an 

ambastha and a ni;5da. It is said in a smrti : 1 Having initiated a 
savarna one should teach him the science of archery ; having initiated 
an ambajtha, the science ot medicine ; and having initiated a nisida 
the training of elephants. ’ ” 

(18) “ One should initiate also a well-qualified Sudra and teach him (medical 

science), bnt omitting Vedic mantras 

— ^mh-Ota-SarphitS (Nirpayasigara edition, I. 2. 5.), 

(19) “ ^GdrSnStp brahmacharyatwarn munivih kai^chidisyate ”. — Y&jnabilkya. 

(20) “ Vidyirathairi brabmachirl sy&t sarbejkm pklane grhl ” — Sukranlti. 

I, 80 KitySyana SrautasOtra I. 1. 6.; Ipastaipva’s YajSaparivSjastltra I. 2; JaiminTs 

Mlmlmj&sdtra VI. 1. 25-38, etc. 

II, 1 The VWwabhiratl Quarterly, October 1923, pp. 270-77. 
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We all know that the Taisyas and the sQdras never formed 
any homogeneous people but remained a conglomeration of difjfeygnt 
groups of people following different professions and different rules 
of, .life. The Vedic literature alone supplies the names of a number 
lof functional groups which correspond to recognised castes of the present 
day. 1959 In course of time some of these (fun&tijQttftl groups) developed 
into guilds. The Mflga-Pakkha Jstaka 1953 refers to the existence jq£ 
eighteen such, guilds. It is not possible to determine what th ese 
conventional eighteen guilds were, but we get a considerably greater 
number by collecting together all scattered references in literature and 
inscriptions — (1) cultivators 1984 (2) traders, 1958 including caravan 

traders (3) herdsmen 1956 (4) money-lenders 1 387 (5) workers in wood 199 * 
(6) workers in metal including gold and silver 1959 (7) Leather 
workers 1960 (8) workers fabricating hydraulic engines (odaymtrika) 1961 
(9) bamboo-workers (vSsakara) 1362 (10) braziers (kssakara) 1289 

(11) weavers 1964 (2) potters 1968 (13) oil-millers 1966 (14) painters 1967 
(15) corn-dealers (dhamnika) 1968 (16) garland-makers and flower- 
sellers 1969 (17) mariners 1 970 (18) robbers and freebooters 1971 

(19) forest-police who guard the caravans 1979 (20) workers in 

stone 1978 (21) ivory-workers 1914 (22) jewellers 1979 (23) rush-workers 
and basket-makers 1976 (24) dyers 1277 (25) fisher folk 1918 (26) 
butchers 1979 (27) barbers and shampooners. 1980 
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Th^M .guilds provided lor an efficient system of technical education 
by their apprentice system. The laws relating to the apprenticeship are 
thus stated by NSrada i lasI 

Wi if «—■***'•' “ * * 

“ Swasilpa michchhannSrhatum b2ndhab2n!Imanugy ay5, 
AchSryasya basedante kalam krtwS sunischitam, 

AchSryab siksayedenam swagrha dattasoganam, 

N achSny atkSr ay et karma putr abatch ch ainamSch ar et, 
Siksayantamadrstam ya achjryara samparityajet, 
Bal3db3sayitabyah sySdbadhabandhaicka sorhati, 

Siksitopi kutam k3lamanteb3sosam3pabruy3t, 

Tatra karma cha yat kury2d5charyasyaibatatfalam, 

Grhitasilpah samaye krtwacbachgryapradaksinSm, 
SaktitaschSnumanyai namantebSso nibarttyante 
Betanam b3 yadi krtam jnatwzlsisyasya kausalam 
AntebSso samadadyanna chanyasya grbe baset 
“ If a young man wishes to be initiated iinto the art of his own 
craft', with the sanction of his relations, he must go and live with a 
master, the duration of his apprenticeship having been fixed. The 
master shall teach him at his own house and feed him. He must not 
employ him in work of a different description, and should treat him 
like a son. If one forsakes a master, who instructs him properly, 
he may be compelled by forcible means to remain (at the master's 
house) and he deserves corporal punishment and confinement. Though 
his course of instruction be completed, an apprentice must continue 
to reside at the house of his master till the fixed period has expired. 
The profit of whatever work he may be doing there belongs to his 
pjaste^j When he has learnt the art of his craft within the (stipulated) 
period, the apprentice shall circumambulate him and return home 
after taking leave of him. If, however, a salary be fixed befitting 
his skill, the pupil should accept it and should not go to stay (i. e., 
accept appointment) in the house of another (craftsman).” 

The above rules bring out several important and interesting 
features. In the first place, there was the system of indenture under 


Mil Y, 16 - 21 , 
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whiokihe apprentice and the master were bound to each other for a 
fixed period stated in the deed. As Viramitrodaya points out, the 
teacher must make an agreement in this form : 1 Let this apprentice 
stay with me so and so long.’ In the second place, the indenture 
emphasises equally and fairly the obligation of both the master and the 
apprentices. As regards the obligations of the master, he had to adopt 
the apprentice as his own son and treat and feed him as such. He 
should teach him honestly ; the master was competent to make him 
do tlie work strictly related to tho craft he was learning but was not 
competent to exploit his labour or skill by employing it for purposes 
unconnected with it. Kiltylfyaua fixed a penalty upon the master for 
employing the apprentice in other work. “ He who does not instruct 
the apprentice in the art and causes him to perform other work shall 
incur the first amercement ; and the pupil may forsake him and go 
to another teacher, released from tin* indenture .” 1382 The master 
further, should not treat the apprentice like a hired labourer but like a 
son, with due tenderness and affection. Equally strict were the obligations 
under which the apprentice was bound to tils master. He was to stay 
at his master’s house and do work pertaining io the craft of his choice. 
Brhaspati 983 says : “Arts (consisting of) work in gold, base metals 
and the like and the art of dancing and tho rest, are termed human 
knowledge and he who studies them should do work at his teacher’s 
house.” If through the master’s efficient training he attains proficiency 
in the craft before the expiry of the period stipulated for in the indenture, 
he was not competent to leave the master but had to serve out his full 
term, cheerfully yielding to him the fruits of his labour as the reward 
or compensation for the saving of time effected by the superior skill 
of the master in teaching. Yajnabalkya 1 9 8 4 says : “Even if one has 

learnt the art (within the prescribed time), he must live in the house of 
one’ 8> teacher for the full period of contract. The student desirous of 
learning an art, who has received his board from the teacher, must 
make over to the latter tho fruits of his labour (during the period of 
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his pupilage).” The master was also empowered^ to_compel the return 
of lT~1runaway apprentice, whom he could flog or confine for his 
disobedience. Gautama 1988 says: “The apprentice may forsake his 
mas ter either of his own motion (in which case he is liable to correction) 
or under instructions from his kinsmen who consented to his pupilage. 
In the latter case, the deserted master can sue the pupil’s guardians 
for a breach of contract.” According to NSrada 1988 he who 
deserted a toacher who had duly discharged his duty and was in no 
way culpable, was to be compelled to reside with him and was liable 

to stripes and confinement. 198 7 But it was lawful for the apprentice 

to disobey and even desort his master hy way of protest agaist any 
mortal sin or other heavy crime committed by the latter. This is a 
characteristically Hindu provision securing the moral purity of craftsmen 
to which modern industrial legislation is hardly sufficiently attentive. 
There is again another provision for the payment of a salary to the 
pupil adequate to his proficiency if it was desired by the master to 

retain his services, in which case the first claim upon his services 

belongs to his master. 

Lastly, the pupil is recommended to be always humble before his 
master in the following quaint exhortation : “ For science is like a 
river, ever advancing to a humbler level, therefore as one’s knowledge 
'grows broader and deeper one should become ever more humble towards 
the source of one’s knowledge.” 1988 

This exhortation is indeed symbolical and characteristic of the 
sacred and spiritual relations that normally obtained between the 
master craftsman and his apprentices — relations which were the direct 
outcome of the peculiar educational system and environment under 
which they worked. To these wholesome relations and specially to 
the superior educational efficacy of the system which produced them y 
is to be traced the signal success which is admitted on all hands to have 

8888 II. 43-44. V. 19. 

8>8T Compare — “ Atitya bafidhtln avalanghya mitrSpi SchSryam Sgachchati <ijyado;5h ” 
in fih&sa ; Piflcharitra I. 18 ( Drop&b&ky a). 

8888 Nftrada V. 11J. 
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been achieved by the handicraftsmen of anoient and Mediaeval India 
and ‘which so largely enabled her to command for much more thana 
thousand years (from Pliny to Tavernier) the markets of the East as 
well as the West and obtained for her an easy and universally recognise! 
pre-eminence among the nations of the world in exports and 

manufacturers. We are, however, more concerned with the system 
than its success, with the method of training than their results, the 
character of the educational machinery and organisation than the record 
of its magnificent outputs. ‘ The essence of the whole system is that 
the young craftsman is brought up and educated in the actual workshop 
of his master whose disciple he is. This means that the pupil stands 
in a peculiar relation to his master, a sacred relation of devoted personal 
service and attachment in which alone can the learner best imbibe 
and most nnlurally and spontaneously assimilate the special excellences 
of his teacher, his true inward method, oven his trade secrets which 
can no longer be hidden from one whom he has adopted as his son. 
The very intimacy and depth of the personal relationship between 
the teacher and the taught solves substantially tlie difficulties of the 
educative process, which is impossible in the case of the busy professor 
at a modern technical school where he is concerned with his students 
for a few hours in the week and had no opportunity of associating 
them with his main business in which he is called upon to show his 
real worth and exorcise his best talent. And this brings us to the 
other aspect of our indigenous organisation, viz., training in the 
actual workshop where the teaching is learnt from the very beg innin g 
in relation to real things, difficulties and problems and primarily by 
service, by personal attendance on the master. And it is not only 
technique that is learnt but something more valuable : in the workshop 
there is life itself, besides mere plants and tools, for, the workshop is 
part of a home which relieves its mechanical monotony and places 
the pupil in touch with life and its difficulties, human relationships, 
culturo, and religion, whereby his heart is trained as much as his 
hand— a thing which is as necessary to art as mere technique.' 

There is one other noticeable feature in connection with the rules 
of apprenticeship as explained by Narada. It is that considerations 
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of caste Hid not affect the admission of apprentices into a craft. The 
only ^consideratiStr “that mattered was the consent of the apprenticed 
guardian and relations. This shows that the barriers between occupations 
were not so fixed and rigid as those between castes. This is proved not 
only by the aforesaid solitary rule stated by Narada but by the universal 
permissive regulation contained in all the important law-books, 
authorising the twice-born classes to take to an occupation of an inferior 
caste, in times of disti*ess or failure to obtain a living through lawful 
labour. 1 * 8 ® The Pali literature, moreover, is full of much interesting 
evidence on this point. The evidence would show that though 
normally the trades and crafts were organised on a hereditary basis 
and technical talent descended from father to son, the way was quite 
open to exceptions to that rule. Thus in Vinaya 1990 we find parents 
discussing the best profession which their son might take such as 
lekhS, gaijana and rupa, without a reference being made to the father’s 
trade. In the Chullavagga 1891 the viksus are allowed “the use of a 
loom and of shuttles, strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging 
to a loom.” We also read of brShmanas as physicians, 1998 goat- 
herds, 1898 merchants, hunters and snake-charmers, 199 * archers and 
the servant of an archer who was formerly a weaver, 1908 low-caste 
trappers (nesSda), 1 " 8 even cart-wrights. 1 " 7 Jataka No. 495 gives 
a long list of the various occupations followed by Brahmins. In Jataka 
Y. 290-93, a kshatriya, a king’s son named Kusa in his infatuation 
for Pabhavati, apprentices himself incognito in succession to the court- 
potter, basket-maker, florist and cook to his father-in-law without a 
word being said as to his loss of caste when these vagaries became 
known. In Jataka IV. 84 a prince takes to trade while in IV. 189 
another resigning his kingdom goes to the frontier where he dwells 
“ with a rich merchant’s family working with his own hands.” Jataka 
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IV. 159 speaks of a Brahmin who takes to trade to be better able to 
afford charitable gifts. Brahmins engaged personally in trading without 
such pretext are also mentioned. 19 08 Again, we hear of a weaver 
looking on his handicraft as a mere make-shift and changing it off 
hand for that of an archer 399 a pious farmer and his son with equally 
little ado turning to the low trade of rush-weaving. 1 * 00 'Stories all 
of these, not history ; nevertheless, they serve to show that sooial 
divisions and economic occupations were far from coinciding.’ 

Some of the Jlitaka stories throw interesting sidelight on the 
organisation of these guilds. Though the conditions of pupilage (as given 
by Nfirada) are not given, tho apprentice in the industrial sense frequently 
appears in tho Jatakas. Thus in Jataka No. 97 we have a publican 
and his apprentice while in Kusi Jataka 1 * 01 a prince apprentices 
himself to a potter, basket-maker, florist, etc In Jataka III. 476 we 
read : “ Once upon a time, when Bralnnadatta was reigning in Benares 
his son young Brabmadatta and young Mahadliana, son of a rich merchant 
of Benares were comrades and play»fellows and were educated in the 
same teacher’s house. In Jataka IV. we find that the son of a poor 

woman of a caravan, a merchant’s son and tho son of a tailor in the 
employ of a merchant, “ all grew up together and by and by went to 
Taxila to complete their education.” In Jataka V. 457-9 two princes 
received instruction in arts at the hands of the same teacher who had 
besides 101 pupils. Kautilya in his ArthasSstra 1303 also rofers to 
apprentices. The senior pupil also acts as Assistant Master (pittiachSriya). 
The position of a senior pupil to a Mah3-Yaddhaki is indicated by 
Buddhaghosa. 1303 The relative position of a pupil to a master 
wood-wright is also indicated. 130 4 We have also instances of fees 
being paid by apprentices to teachers in the Jatakas 1805 where two 
merchant-sons paid 2000 pieces each. 

In course of time it became normal for the craftsmen of a particular 
trade to belong to one casto, so that the bonds which united them 

l *" Jfttaks V. 22, 471. «»• JStnka I[. 87. 
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beoame stronger and no outsider, WQjild,. be, admitted. There were no 
indentur§g._of apprentieesbiji ajad a boy would be learning the particular 
craft from . Jus father and would eventually take the place of his father 
as^aT member of the guild. The system of education was thus a 
domestic one. The boys had practically no choice of profession and 
were brought up to the same trade as their father. Where the father 
was living and in good health he would usually train up his son and 
the young craftsman was, from the very beginning, trained up in tha actual 
workshop. Moreover, fair and proper training of apprentices was 
assured as the father imparts industrial skill and trade-secrets to a son 
more willingly than any other teacher. Moreover, this system of 
technical education is very cheap and the lad inherits a certain amount 
of skill from his father and unconsciously imbibes much of the technical 
knowledge from the atmosphere of the particular profession in which 
he is brought up. Thus the training was free from the artificiality 
of the school-room. In the collection of jade at the Indian museum 
there is a large engraved bowl on which a family in the employ of 
the emperors of Delhi was engraved for three generations . 1808 

But when birth came to determine the whole course of a man's occupa- 
tion in life, there is little chance of his capacities being always put to the 
best use and each profession may have to tolerate many persons who 
are incompetent or useless in that particular profession but who may 
perhaps do better in some other. Similarly, however worthy or 
| desirable an acquisition a man may be, he cannot enter a craft-guild 
i unless he was born to it. “ A craft-guild of Mediaeval Europe may 
< expand and develop ; it gives free play to artistic endeavour. But the 
later craft-guilds of India based on birth is an organisation of a 
lower type; it grows by fission.” In such a craft-guild based on 
birth invention or originality is checked because every craftsman’s 
social prospects are limited to the customary position of his caste. 
The master craftsman’s teaching merely reproduces his old fashioned 
knowledge and does not tend to" progress; he looks askance at new 
knowledge and new tools and refuses to be wiser than his ancestors. 
In tfie sculptures of our old caves and temples and in our woodcarving 

*••• Birdwood— ' The Industrial Arts of India, p. 142. 


and metal decorations we see the same figure or design repeated ad 
nauseam. As for the training of apprentices, though father is tKe 
most willing teacher he is not always the best of tutors nor is the 
son always the aptest of pupils. Education does not produce best 
results when both teachers and pupils are chosen by accidents of birth. 
Denying as this system does, equal opportunities to all, it often 
becomes the source of grave injustice to large classes of the community. 

The question now presents itself how far this system of technical 
education discouraged the spread of liberal education among the 
craftsmen. As for the religious side of their education we can pretty 
definitely say that it was not neglected for, though persons other 
than the twice-born castes were in course of time excludod from the 
study of the Vedas they were not shut out from participation in all 
religious rites. To the idealistic mind of the Hindus, art and industry 
arc the representation of one aspect of the Divinity which pervades 
every department of life. They therefore transcend the limitation of 
beauty and form in nature and attempt to represent the ideal as the 
only true beauty . Beauty has an absolute existence in the ideal plane 
and is revealed in the mind of the Hindu artist by God. The Hindu 
artist thus relies more upon the inward inspiration than upon any 
discipline in reproducing the external form. The God who is the source 
of all beauty, rhythm, proportion and idea is Viswakarman. We do 
not mean to say that these deep thoughts were realised and consciously 
expressed by every craftsman ; certainly not when tradition had become 
a mere habit. But to adopt slightly the words of Nietzsche, those 
who first uttered these thoughts in stone or metal and some of those 
who came after them, knew as well as the wisest ones about the secret 
of life. 

In the MahsbhSrata Viswakarman is described as Lord of the arts, 
the carpenter of the gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, who made the 
celestial chariots of the deities, on whose oraft men subsist and whom 
a great and immortal god, they actually worship. ViswakarmS is not 
only worshipped by craftsmen with offerings and ritual at the beginning 
of their work but there are also numerous charms and songs with w hich 
he is invoked to ward off disasters and assist them in their work. The 
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tools and implements are also worshipped as they are considered to he 
gifts of ViswakarmS whom they are meant to interpret. The artisan's 
work is also sacred. As it is said in Manu : “ The hand of the artisan 
is always pure.” In Eastern Bengal the women of the middle class 
who work at the charts worship ViswakarmS on the first day of the 
Bengali year by decorating the charka with flowers and with their 
own hand-drawing and giving offerings of milk, curds and cheers. 180,1 
The weavers particularly do not work in Vijaya DasamI, on Ekadasi 
and Dvadasi days and worship the loom, the shuttle, and the weights 
and measures. On the Trayodasi day they begin work anew. The 
tilis, the tamlis and gandha-baniySs who deal in spices worship 
Gandheswarl on the Baisakhi Piirnima day with the prayer “ bauijya 
brddhipurbaka srldurgSprtibamo sridurgaptijamaham karisye.” 

Coming to the literary side of the craftsman’s education we find 
that in many arts and crafts certain Sanskrit works had to be learnt 
by heart. 1808 These contained traditional rules relating to the particular 
craft, and would not only be learnt but also explained to the novice. 
Thus in South India there are vastusSstris, who know by heart the 
traditional rules regulating the building of houses, who must be consulted 
by those who wish to erect new houses as to all the necessary details 
prescribed by the ancient books. 1809 From an extract from a 
Silpas2stra quoted by Dr. CoomaraswSmi in his Arts and Crafts of 
India and Ceylon 1810 we learn that “the silpi should understand the 
Atharvaveda the thirty-two silpasSstras and the Vedic mantras by which 
the deities are invoked." 

Besides this kind of literary education the Indian craftsman also 
oame to know something of the doctrines of Hindu religion, folklore, 
mythology, epic and other stories that might be handed down in the 
family or related as the villagers gathered for gossip and discussion in the 
evenings or taught by some wandering mendicant, wandering scholar 
or terpple priest. 


180f Gnravandhu BhattSobirya’s article on “ YidwukarmS vrata ” In PrativS, 1320 B. S. 
1,01 Coomirasw&ml — Medieval Sinhalese Art, Ch. YI. 
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In this connection we may well refer to the Mandasore Stone 
Inscription 1 * 11 of KumUragnpta and Bandhuvarman whioh relates how 
a guild of silk-weavers, originally settled at L3ta, immigrated into the 
city of Dasapura attracted by the virtue of the king of that place. 
Here some of them learnt archcry, some adopted the religious life, 
some learnt astrology and astronomy, some poetry, some became ascetics 
while others adherod to their hereditary profession of silkweaving. 
This inscription invalidates the notion, too generally entertained that 
the guilds were stereotyped close corporations of crafts busy only 
with their own profession and shows that “ through the autonomy and 
freedom accorded to them by the law of the land they became a centre of 
strength and an abode of liberal culture and progress which made them a 
power and ornament of the society.” 1819 

§ 5. Medical education. 

In the literature of the Hindus there is a system of medicine which 
is certainly of great antiquity. One of the fourteen ratnas or precious 
gems which the gods are believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean was a learned physician. In the Charaka SarphitS 1318 we find 
that Brahm3 taught Daksa the science of medicine ; Daksa became 
the preceptor of the As win twins ; they in their turn became the teachers 
of Indra and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadw&ja who was 
sent by a conclave of sages to learn the art for the welfare of the human 
race. Bharadwsja had Punarvasu, Atreya and others as disciples. 
Atreya's students were Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, Psrasara, Harlta 
and EsSrapopi. Atreya seems to have taught through the traditional 
method of questions and answers ; for each chapter of HSrit Samhits, 
written by his pupil HSrit ends with the words “ Said by Atreya in 
.answer to HSrit”. $usruta la14 learned the science of medicine from 
Divodasa, surnamed Dhanvantari, King of Benares at his Himalayan 
retreat. According to SusrQta, 1815 DivodSsa was the incarnation of 
Dhanvantari, the celebrated physician of the gods in heaven and he was 
the first to propound the art of healing in this world. 

1,n Fleet— Gupta Inecrptions, No. 18. ft. C. Mazumdar— Corporate Life in 
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Arrian 1 * 16 informs us in his Indioa that the study of medicine 
among the Brahmins was in great favour. Strabo says : “ The Indians 
do not pursue accurate knowlege in any line, except medicine ”. 16 11 
Indeed India attracted even foreign scholars in historic times * who 
came to study medicine under Indian teachers. T hus th e ministerial 
fa mily of Bannak under Harun (786-808 A. D.) sent scho lars to Incjift ^.to 
study medicin e and pharmacology. Even in later centuries, Moslem 
scholars .sometimes travelled fo r th e same purposes as the emissary of 
the Barmak, e. g , Almuwaffak, not long before Alberuni’s time. 1818 

That there was a proper provision for the training of a physician 
will be evident from the following description of a doctor who is 
thought fit for service in a hospital, preserved in the Nandi PurSija : 
“ The doctor should be well-versed in the religious treatises, experienced, 
familiar with the actions of medicines, a discriminator of the colour of 
the roots of the herbals and well-acquainted with the proper season of 
raising them from the ground, toell-trained with the qualities of the 
juices, (their strength and actions), sali rice, meat and medicaments, 
trained in compounding medicines, one who knows well of the physique 
of men by intelligence, one who knows the temperament and the 
qualities of the diet, a pathologist who is not idle, well-acquainted 
with the remedial agents for the premonitary signs and sequelae of 
disease, proficient in the requirements of time and place, well-read 
in the medical text-books — the Ayurveda with its eight divisions and an 
expert in curing diseases by domestic remedies (prepared from handful of 
Common ingredients) ”, 

Such medical education was imparted to students in important centres 
of learning like Taxila and NSlanda even in historic times. Jivaka, 
surnamed Komai'abhachcha, who was famous for his special proficiency 
in the treatment of children’s diseases was brought up by Prince Abhaya, 
son of King Bimbis3ra and sent by him to Taxila for medical studies. 


18 *» Indioa, C. 27. 

1818 AlberUnl — An Enquiry into India 
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He studied medicine there under the great rsi professor Atreya. In 
the Mahfivagga 1819 we are told that after seven years* study he had to 
undergo an examination in which he was asked to describe the 
medicinal use of all the vegetables, plants, creepers, grass, roots etc., 
that could be found within a radius of fifteen miles round the city of 
Taxila. Jivaka examined them for four days and then “ submitted the 
results informing his professor that there was hardly a single plant which 
did not possess some medicinal property. 1 sao 

Thus the study of Medicine at Taxila seems to have bad both a 
theoretical and a practical course. The practical course included a first 
hand study of plants to find out their medicinal values as shown in the 
above account of Jivaka’ s education. We may also refer in this 
connection to the successful surgical operations executed by Jivaka as 
soon as he loft Taxila on finishing his jeducation, for, they show that 
he must have had a previous practical training in such difficult operations. 
According to Hiuen Taring 1 821 the famous monastic university of 
Nslands also mado provision for the teaching of medicine. 

In the Mahjvagga (VIII. 26, 6 and fc) we find the qualities of a good 
nurse thus described: “There are five qualities, 0 bhiksus which, 
when one who waits upon the sick has, he is competent to the task — 
when he is capable of prescribing medicines ; when lie does know what 
(diet) is good and what is not good for the patient, serving what is good 
and not serving what is not good for him : when he does wait upon 
the sick out of love, and not out of greed; when he does not revolt from 
removing evacuation, saliva or vomit ; when ho is capable of teaching, 
inciting, arousing and gladdening the patient with religious discourses. 
These are the five qualities, 0 bhiksus, which, when one who waits 
upon the sick has, he is competent to the task." That provision was 
made for the training of such nurses will be evident from the following 
description of the staff of a hospital, found in Charaka Saiphita (I. XV) 

“ The staff should consist of servants and companions. The servants 
should ho good, virtuous, pure, fond, clever, generous, well-trained in 

Vni * 3, 4810 Universities in Ancient India— S. C. Dae 

‘ * 1 Beal-Life of Hiuen Tseng, p. 112. i„ the Hindustan Review, March, 1906, 
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nursing, skilful in works, able to cook rioe and curries well, competent 
to administer a bath, expert masseur, trained in raising and removing a 
patient, dexterous in making or cleaning beds, practised in the art of 
compounding medicines, and willing workers not likely to show 
displeasure to any order.** 

A word with regard to the Veterinary science. We have a book 
on Hasti- Ayurveda* dealing with the treatment of elephants written 
by Palakapya who was a veterinary surgeon in the court of RomapSda, 
King of Anga. In the MahsbhTrata we find references to GajasGtra, 
AswasQtra, works on elephants and horses. In the MahabhSrata 1399 
Sahadeva is described to have stayed with King VirSta as a cowherd 
and he is made to spoak of his scientific knowledge of all cattle and 
of the cure of their diseases. Nakula became the manager of the 
horses at the same court and was an expert in the Veterinary science 1898 
on which he has written several works, his “ Aswa-chikits5 ” being 
still extant. 1394 Kautilya also refers to elephant-doctors 1898 and says : 
" Elophant-doctors shall apply necessary medicines to elephants which, 
while making a journey happen to suffer from disease, over-work, 
rut or old age.” 1396 He also refers to Veterinary surgeons 1327 and 
says: “Veterinary surgeons shall apply requisite remedies against 
undue growth or diminution in the body of horses and also change 
the diet of horses according to changes in tho seasons.’’ 1398 Wo learn 
from Edict No. II of Asoka that he established throughout his own 
Empire and the frontier kingdoms hospitals for the treatment of men 
and beasts alike. On the Veterinary science there are the works of 
Yogamanjari of VardhamSna, Aswavaidyaka of Eip2nkara an £ 
AswJtyurveda of Gana. A Brahmin Salotor by name wrote a book on 
the Veterinary art in Sanskrit which was translated into Persian under 
the title of “ Kurrat-ul-mulk ” by order of Ghays-ud-din Muhammad 


18 88 Biritaparva, 3rd adhyiya. 1888 Ibid., 3rd and 12th adhySya. 

1884 Thakore Saheb of Gondal— The 1888 Artba&stra (R. SySmateBtrfs Eng. 
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Shah Khilji in 783 A. H. (*.«?., 1381 A. D.). 188 * The book is divided 
iuto eleven chapters and thirty sections. It is curious that without 
any allusion to this work, another work on the Veterinary art styled 
Salotari and said to comprise in the Sanskrit original 16,000 slokas, 
was translated in the reign of Shahjahan by Sayyid Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur Firoz Zung who found it among some other Sanskrit books 
which during his expedition against Mewar, in the reign of Jahangir, 
had been plundered from Amar Sing, Iifinl of Chitor. It is divided 
into twelve chapters and is more than double the size of the other. 

Kautilyo 1830 refers to men “possessed of the knowledge of the 
medical treatment of trees and plants” (krsitantra-gulmavrk- 
sllyurvedjnah). lie even refers to men “trained in such sciences.” 1881 
There is a chapter on Vrksayurveda in the Agni PurSija. 1889 
KSmandaka in his N'ltisara 1333 also refers to Vrks2yurveda. There 
is also one chapter on Vrksayurveda in the BrhatsamhitSt. 188 * 
Bhattaplla in his commentary on this chapter refers to three other 
authorities on VrksJyurvela — KSsvapa, Parasara and SSraswata. 
Professor Winternitz 1385 contends that these references indicate the 
existence of a rich literature on the subject, proving thereby the 
later origin of the Arthaslstra. The conclusion may be tempting 
but tho evidences before us do not enable us to speak with certainty 
whether treatises actually existed, because a great part of the technical 
knowledge might have been in a floating state simply handed down 
from tho exports to their pupils. 

There are passages in Charaka and SusiUta SaiphitSs and in 
Bhabaprakusa which prove tho importance of the study of plants in all 
their aspects to the would-be physician. Hence the student of medicine 


18 80 Artbafestra (R. SySmaiastrl’s Eng. 

Trans), p. 142. 
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ms enjoined to learn of the plants from those who were likely to 
know them— those who lived in the forests or were in some way oonoerned 
with them. Thus we are told : 

“ Ousadhirnamarupavyam j3nantehyajap3 bane 
Abipaschaba gopascha ye chanye banabasinah — Charaka. 


“ Gopalastapasabyadha ye chanye banacharinab 
Mtilaharascha ye tevyo vesajabyektirisyti — Susrtita. 

“ Avira gopala pulindatapasSb 
Pflnthastathanyepi cha banyaparagab 
Pariksya tevyo bibidhausdhavidha 
Bas&di laksySni tatah prayojayet — Bhavaprakas'a. 

The seeker after knowledge is to learn from the shepherd, cowherd, 
goat-herd, fowler, the devotee and hermit in the forest, those living 
in or having any connection with jungles. He should learn of the 
plant from them, examine it and after due enquiry accept the identification 
(of the plant) as valid. The fact that these men were likely to talk 
in Prakrt or in different dialects need not frighten him : that would not 
deter him in his progess ; as we find — 


“ Prayo janab santi banecharSsto 
Gopadayah prakrtanamab samgiiab 
Prayoganartha bachana prabrittir 
TasmSt tatab prakritamityadosnb ” 

— Dhanwantari Nighantu. 


Again — 

** Ekantu nama prathitam bahunSm 
ekasya namani tatha bahtlni 


Drabyasya jatyakritibarnabirya- 

rasapravSbadirgunairbhabanti 

Bahflnyatab prakrtasarpskrtani 

namfini bijnaya bahflrpscha prstwa 
Drstwa cha saipsprshya cha jatilinge 
badyadvisaga vesajamftdarena.” 

— Dhanwantari Nigha^u. 
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These may excite laughter in modern people— considering that the 
knowledge one may expect to learn therefrom must be of a very orude 
nature indeed. But a little reflection would point otherwise. 
Dr. George Watt has remarked in his invaluable book “ The Dictionary 
of the Economic products of India : “ There are, for example, numerous 
forms of DliaturS known to the native expert that would be utterly 
unrecognisable in the herbariums, like the form of Aconitum Napullas, 
some of these are poisonous and others comparatively innocuous. The 
shepherd will dig up and oat one form of Aconite but eschew another, 
recognising it as a violent poison. But to the Botanist they are 
undistinguishable. This same knowledge is prevalent regarding the 
form of DhaturS. That wo should longer remain entirely ignorant of 
these facts is doubly to be regretted since we are alike unable to check 
Criminal abuse and to take full advantage of the meritorious forms.” 
It is no wonder, therefore, to find that the student is enjoined to go 
to the Himalayas 1836 and the Vindhyas in search of plants. Thus we 
read in Charaka and Sarangadhara : 

" OusadhinSm parabhumirhimabana sailasattamab ” — Charaka. 

“ Agnaya bihdhyasailady2 raumyo Himagirirmatah 

AtastadausadhUnisyurauumpIIni hetuvih ” — Sarangadhara. 

We have also — 

“ Jivakarsavakau jfieyau Himadrisikharodbhabau ” 

— BhSvaprakasa. 

“ MahSmedavidab kando morangadau prajayati ” 

— Bhabaprakasa. 

“ Amlabotasab chotdese prasiddhab ” — Rajanighaijtu. 

Passages like these describe at once the place of the study of Botany 
in the scheme of Hindu medical education as well as indicate the Vast 
laboratory of the Indian continont which the student had to use for 
observation, experiment and collection of specimen. 

Compare : “ He -who thinks o! the Himalayas though he should sot see him, is 
greater than he who performs all worship in K&6 Sk andhap nrfpa. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Female education in ancient india. 

Scholars hold widely divergent views about female education in 
Ancient India. In the ftgveda 1337 Indra himself has said: “The mind 
of woman brooks no discipline, her intellect hath little weight. 
But there are passages in the SaiphitS portion of the Vedas which refer to 
female education. Thus we read : 

“ Adhenabo dhunayamt'imisiswlh sabardudhah sasayS apradugdhSb 
NabyS nabya yubatayo bhabantirmmahaddeban3msuratwamekam 1,1333 
“ An unmarried young learned daughter should be married to a 
learned bridegroom. Never think of giving in marriage a daughter of 
very young age. ” 

“ TJp5y3mgrhItosy3dityevyaBtw5 
VispuragSyaisate somastaip raksyaswa m3 twadavan, * ,138 ° 

“A young daughter who has observed brahmacharya (i. e., finished 
her studies) should be married to a bridegroom wbo like her is learned. ” 

“ Brahmacharyena tapasa raja rastram biraksati 
Ach3ryo brahmacharyena brahmacharin michchate 
Brahmacharyena kanyayub3nam bindyate patim. ” 1340 

“A king by observing brahmacharya (the vow of study) can protect 
his kingdom easily. An 3ck3rya can impart education to his students if 
he has himself observed his brahmacharya (vow of studies). A young 
daughter after the observance of brahmacharya (vow of studies) should 
be married to a young man 

We shall now adduce evidences which go to show that women in 
those early days enjoyed the right to utter the sacred mantras. Thus 
in the AswalSyana Srauta sutra (I. 11) we are told : 

“ Imarp mantraip patni pathet Vedam patnai pradsya bSchayet ”, 

vm. 84, 17. 

* ,M YajurvedaVUI. 1. 


1 *» 8 Rgveda III, 5. 55. 16. 

'**•> Ath»mvedaXIl,3.17,lS. 


“ The wife (of the sacrificer) should recite in a sacrific e this 
mantra. Placing the Yeda in the hand of the wife, hare this mantra 
recited by her.” Again— 

“ PatnyS api mantrapSt h obhabaty eb ety 3di ” 

In As'walftyana we find — 

“ Agnaye swaheti sSyaip juhuyat 
SurySya swaheti pratastusmm dwitiye ubhayatra”. 

Govila Grhyastitra is quite explicit on the right of women to perform 
the Agnihotra with Yedic mantras : — 

“ Kamaip grhyegnau patnljuhutat pratarhomau 
Grhapatnlgrhya esognirbhabatlti.” 1841 

Again — 

“Dhrubamasi dhrubaham patikulo bhflyasamamusyasabitipatinama 
gmh TySdatmanasch a ” 1842 

“ The wife should utter the mantra ‘ Dhrubaha * and then pray to 
God for ability to live in her busftiahd’s house in safety and steadfastness 
and then utter her own name as well as that of her husband. ” 

In Pftraskara Grhyastitra we are told : 

“ Striyopi mantrena tamSruhya ” 

" After reciting the mantra the wife'should seat herself on the seat. ” 

We are further told in the SSTpkhSyana Sutra — 

“ Ghrtabantam kutSyinam rayaspoyaip sahasriijam 
Yedo dadhatu bajinam, iti vedepatniip bSchayati ” 

"The women-folk should mutter mantras beginning with Ghrtabantam 

etc. 


Oovil Glbyagntr* I. 3, 
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Again-* 

“ Patni pannejanlrgnjhati pratyantistyantlbasubhyo rudrevya aditevya 
iti .” 1848 ’ 

“ Facing the Western direction while standing with a potful of water 
in her hand for sacrificial purpose, the wife should utter the mantra 
" basuvyo rudrevya etc. 

Again — 

“ Savitri prasuta daibya Spa undantu tanuh dlrghSyus twayarbaohas 
iti . 1,1844 

“At the time of the boy’s chudakarana, the mother should utter 
the mantra mentioned above 

Jaiminl in his PQrva MimarasS 1848 says : 

“ Tasya y3baduktamasirbrahmacharyamatulyatw3t. ” 

“ Women like men can bless with Yedic mantras and observe 
brahmacharya (the vow of study).” In Latyayana Srautasutra 1848 we are 
told that even the maidservants should utter “ idam madhu etc. 

Again — 


“ Grhapaterdasyonabanudaharafl&n pfirayitwa pradaksinam marjallyam 
Parisurhaimaha idam madhwidammadhwiti badantyah pafichabaraddhy&h 
panchasataip pararddhyab panchbimsatih sampratab ”. 

Now it may be argued that the utterance of the mantras need not 
neoessarily mean the regular study of the sacred texts. But in the 
commentary on Govila Grihyasiltra I. 8 . we are told— 


“ Patnimadhyapayet kasmat patnljuhuyaditi bachanat, nahi 
khalwanadhitya saknoti patni hotumiti ”. 

“The female-folk should be taught, for without such studies thr" — 
cannot perform Agnihotra ”, /y *’’ 




Again in Govila Grhyasutra 18 * 7 we find: “ YachchSmnEyo bidagdhyftt *\ 
** The woman should read me (Veda) 

In L3ty3yana antra 1848 we are told: “ Patni cha **. “ The wife also 
(should sing the S3ma Veda). 

That women used to read Mimarpsa philosophy and even to teach 
others is evident from Patanjali’s MahabhSsya where after the sutra 
** AnupasarjanSt ” we read — 

“ KSsakrtsnena prokta mlmams3kasakrtsm. 

KSsakrtsnlm mimamsamadhitesau K3sakrtsn2 brahman! 

“The Brahmin female who had studied the mim3ipsa-s3stra written 
by the sago Kasakrtsna is called KasakrtsnS 

Again it is written in the Vartika after Krdanta (iguscha) — 

“ Striyamapadana upasaipkhyanam 
Upetyadhlyatesyah s3 upadbySyi 

“ The woman going near whom one reads iB called UpSdhyayi. 

There were also women or girl-students, Kathi and Bahvrchi being 
known by the different s&khas. 1848 

Moreover, the adhikaranas (aphorisms) of Jaimini in his POrva 
Mxmaipsa 1880 which turns on the text “ DarsapurijamSsy&bhyam 
swargakamo yajeta ” when read in the light of the comments of Sahara 
SwSml load to the broad conclusion that in respect of rights to perform 
one of the Vedic commands, women are on a level with men. The way 
in which this commentary on the adhikarana is described by Sahara 
Sw3mi (in his JaiminI’s Mimamsa-darsan) and by M3dhab3ch3rya (in 
his JaiminI’s Ny3ya-m3l3-vist3ra) shows that the text of the Vedas 
“ Iwargakamo yajeta ” is a typical command, so that all rights which 
etc. “ 

r 6. 
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men ha ve under the Vedic law are in Jaimini’s view equally shared 
by women. Sahara Swami 'in his commentary, has headed the third 
adhikar ana of Chapter I of Jaimini’s MimJCnsS Darsan as “ the 
adhikarana that deals with the equal rights of men and women in the 
performance of sacrifices etc,” The word * etcetra ’ lends corroboration 

the view that the right of men and women were equal in respect of 
all commands contained in the Vedas. PSrtha SSrathi Misra in his 
Ssstradlpika takes the same view. Madhab3ch3rya in his Ny5ya-m3l2- 
vistara 1851 says ” AsyaibSdhikaranasySnusarena astabarsam brahmana- 
mupani yata tamadhySpayita ityachspi striy3pyadhik3rah.” Thus 
according to MctdhavJtchUrya, a girl of the twice-born classes has as much 
right to be initiated at the age of eight years as boys of the same age 
and is entitled equally with them to study the Vedas. 

The text of Yama quoted below shows that in very early times 
maidens used to tie the sacred cord (sign of initiation) to study the 
Vedas and to recite the S&vitri, the most sacred of prayers : 

“ Purakalpe kumlrlija mounjibandhanamisyto 
AdhySpanam cha vedftnStp savitri badanarp tatba.” 1 * 89 

There was a similar initiation for girlB in the Vedic age. The 
reference to the sacred vesture or triple thread of Saraswati bears dear 
evidence to this effect. The girdle tied round the boys’ waist at the 
initiation has its counterpart in the girdle tied round the wife’s waist at 
sacrifices which represents her upanayanam according to the 
BrShjnanas. 1888 It may be noted in this connection that among the 
Parsis who are descended from the same Aryan stock as the Hindus the 
custom of tying thread both by men and women prevails. 

Harit, one of the earliest of sages, describes that all the four stages 
of life including that of studentship were open to women and that 
both the sexes had a right to utter the mantras (Vedic texts). 1884 

1,81 Bombay edition, p. 335. 18#a Tama quoted by Par&Sara MSdhavya. 

»•* Taitt. Brab., III. 8, 2, 37. 

ia*« « Dwibidb& sttyo brahmab&di^yah sadyobadhwaioba Tantra brahmabldintnS* 
mnnayana monfijibandhanaip vedadhyayanaip swagrbe vikjSoharya iti " 
Haritabachanam. 
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Kat ygyan a-Saiphita 1 8 s 8 says: “If it (the rite of serving the sacred 
Fire) cannot be performed by one, they (i. e., the wives) should, eithear 
according to seniority or ability, severally or jointly, perform the rite, 
according to their own light and knowledge of the scriptures ■” Bdse 
says : “The household of men has the wife for its root, 
if she follows the Vedas" * 

In HemSdri we read — 

" KumSrim siksayet vidyam dharmanltau nibisayet 
Dwayob kalylnads proktS yS v idy2madhigachchati 
Tato bar3ya bidusl kanyS deyHb manisivih 
Esa sanStanah pantha rsivih parigiyate 
A j fiat apatim nr y yail3m j fiatapati s eb an3m 
NodwShayot pitlt bnlamajnatadharmasssan&m.” 

“ The girl should be taught VidyS and Dharmaniti. The girl who 
is endowed with learning brings good to the family of her father and 
of her husband. The parents should give a fit daughter in marriage 
to an educated bridegroom — this is the opinion of the sages. So long 
as the girl is ignorant of patimaryySda, patSsebana and dharma-s£sana, 
so long her father should not give her in marriage.” 

Again in the Mahanirvanatantra — 

“ KanySpyeba pSlaniyS siksaniyStiyatnatab.” 

" The daughter also should be properly educated and taken care of.” 

As a matter of fact we find that some of the hymns of the Ijjtgveda 
were originally given through women ; through their mouths the sacred 
mantras were spoken which in later times their daughters were not 
allowed to study or repeat. Viswav2r3, a lady of great learning, composed 
the rk in the 5th ma^dala fourth asthaka 28th sQkta of the l^gveda, 
LopemudrS was the author of the rk in the first mapdala second astaka 
fourth adhyjya one hundred and seventy-nineth sftkta of the $gveda. 
Apala was the author of the rk in the eighth masala, sixth as taka, 

**•» XIX, 5. *••• IY, 1, 


sixth adhySya, ninety-first stikta of the Ijtgveda. Jfeswati was the 
author of the rk in the seventh mandala, seventh adhySya, twenty-fourth 
shkta of the Rgveda. Ghosa, Atrieyi and Paulami were also authors 
of mantras and rose to the rank Of rsis. Godha, BrajayS, Juhu and 
Deyas^uni also rose to the rank of rsis. 

Two very interesting incidents described in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad may be referred to in this connection. The great king Janaka 
of Videha once performed a sacrifice, at which the most learned Brahmins, 
including those from Kuru and Panchala countries, were present. 
Janaka wished to know which of those brShmanas was the best read. 
So he enclosed a thousand cows and ten pSdas of gold were fastened 
to each pair of horns. And then Janaka spoke to the assembled 
brahmanas : “ Let the wisest among you drive away these cows.” 
Yajnabalkya, the great philosopher, asked his pupil to drive them away. 
Then the other brahmanas became very angry and one after another, 
they plied Yajfiabalkya with questions. Yajnabalkya Bilonced them all. 
One of his interlocutors was the venerable lady Gargl, the daughter 
of Yachakru. She stood up in the midst of the assembly and held a 
philosophic discussion with the great Yajnabalkya, till the latter 
remarked : “ 0 Gargi, do not ask too much, lest thy head should fall 
off. Thou askest too much about a deity about which we are not to 
ask too much.” Gargi stopped for the moment but some time after 
/ r08 e again and began with tho proud remark : “ Venerable brahmaijas, 
now I shall ask two questions. If he will answer them, none of you, 
I think will then bo able to defeat him in any argument concerning 
Brahman.” The two questions were on Brahman, described as 
Limitless in Time and Space but in whom exist Time and Space. 
Yajfiabalkya answered these questions. 

The second incident is also connected with Yajnabalkya. " Maitreyl ” 
said he, “ verily I am going away from this my house into the forest. 
Let me make a settlement between thee and that KatySyanl, my other 

wife.” Maitreyl said: ‘‘My lord, if this whole earth full of wealth, 
belonged to me, tell me should I be immotal by it.” “No” replied 
lEjfiabSlkya. 'And Maitreyl said: “What should 1 do with that 
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by which I do not become immortal? What my Lord knoweth of 
immortality, tell that to me,' 1 Yajnabalkya replied : “ Thou who art 
truly dear to me, thou speakest dear words. Come, sit down, I will 
explain it to thee, and mark well what I say.'* Then followed one 
of the most abstruse philosophical discussions about the Universal Self, 
and its relation to the Individual. 18 57 These two incidents eloquently 
testify to the high position, learning and mental equipment of women 
in ancient India, to which it will be difficult to find a parallel in the 
history of the world. 

From the Kausitaki BrShmana 18 ® S. * * 8 we learn that an Aryan female 
Pathyavasti went to the north, studied there and obtained the title 
of vak i. e., Saraswatl. 1859 Two directions given in the Aitareya 
Upanisad 1880 imply that elderly married ladies were permitted to hear 
Vedfintic discourses. The Upanisads montion several other women as 
teachers but it is not clear whether they were married. In this connection 
we may note that women were taught some of the fine arts like 
dancing and singing which were regarded as accomplishments unfit 
for men. 1861 

Evidences of ladies taking part in advanced Vedic studies are found 
in stage directions in the Taittirlya Aranyaka 1864 and Aitareya 
Upanisad 1888 where ladies are directed to leave the hall of learning 
when some principles of gynecology came to bo explained, which are 
indelicate for the female ear. The introduction of Um5 in the Kenopanisad 
is illustrative of the gTeat regard the poet and sage had for the educative 
power of woman, even as regards the highest metaphysical truths 
and their teaching. A kumari G-andharvagrbltB is quoted as visesBvij&a 
(of excellent intellect) in the Kausitaki 1864 and Aitareya Brahmaoas 
(V. 29). Some of the women-saints are mentioned, e. g., Gargi, VBchaknavI, 
Varava, Pratidheyi, Sulava and Maitreyl.’ 1885 
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In the BSmSyaga we are told that KausalyS at the proposal of the 
installation of RSma as YubarSja offered oblations to the lire with' 
mantras : — 

M Sa kshaumabasanS drsta nityaip brataparSyanS. 

AgniTp Yuhotisma tads mantrabatkrt mangalU.” 1888 

Similarly when B51i was going to fight with Sugriva the former's 
wife T3T3 performed swastyayana with the muttering of mantraB. 
Again we find TSrS, the widow of Bali while asking Rama who had 
killed her husband to kill her also address Rama thus : “ See, husband 
and wife are both not separate beings, this is proved by woman’s right 
to sacrifice and the evidence of the Vedas.” 1887 Indeed that Slta 
was well-versed in purabrtta and in dharmaniti is evident from her 
talk with Rama when she is dissuading the latter from undertaking 
the task of ridding Dandakaranya forest of the Raksasas. 1888 

In the Mahabharata 18 ® 8 we read of §iba, a brahmana lady who 
was well-versed in the Vedas — 

“ Atra sarma Siva n3ma brahman! VedapSraga.” 

In the Santiparba 1870 we are told that when on one occasion. 
King Janaka was intent on embracing sannyasa, his wife dissuaded 
him from this resolve after proving to him the superiority of tbe 
garhasthya asrama from the Vedas and the sSstras. In the Santiparba 1871 
we are also told of one princess sulava by name, who asked by the 
king (Janaka) about her identity replied : 

“ SShaip tasmin kule jata vartayarsati madbiddhyo 
Binita moksadharmesu charamyekamunibratam.” 


1888 AyodhySk&nda, 20th adhylya, £1, 55. 18,7 Ki?kindhy&kSnda, 24 sarga. 

1888 AranyakSnda, 9th sarga. 1888 Banaparva. 

1870 18th adhySya. In the Rgveda we have a housewife reminding her husband that 
the anoient sages did attend to the begetting of progeny and did not consider 
their spiritual progress hampered thereby. (Rgveda TILL 31, 9 ; I. 179, 2 ; 
V. 61, 8 } Y. 78, 4 ; TIL 76, 3 j Taitt. Brah., HI. 3. 3, 
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She then delivered to Janaka a learned discourse on Toga, SamSdhi and 
Moksa. In the Udyogaparba we are told that a woman BadulS by name 
taught Rajadharma to her son herself. 

A brahman a lady Lilsvati was the author of the celebrated Algebra 
which found its way to Europe. 

From the Lalita-vistSra we learn that even at the time of Buddha 
girls had a right to study the sSstras and were taught to read and 
write. Thus Gautama says : “ I shall need the maiden who is 
accomplished in writing and in composing poetry, who is endowed with 
good qualities and well-versed in the rules of the sSstras.” 137 * 
Another passage may be cited from the Bamo work to show that 
the education of girls of the highest class not only enabled them to 
discharge their domestic duties and to take interest in the concerns 
of life but also dowered them with an attitude of openness to the 
reception of new ideas. The wife of the Buddha was bold enough to 
put the question : “ So long as my behaviour, my qualities, my prudence 
remain undisturbed, why need I a veil to cover my face with ? ” 1 3 7 3 
It must be concluded therefore that the girl of this period was no domestic 
drudge and bad her individuality and free opinions within limits. 

In course of time the right of initiation and the right to study the 
Vedas or sacred literature generally were denied to women. It is impossible 
to fix decidedly the time when such a retrograde movement commenced. 
But from the following aphorism of Jaimini it is apparent that a school had 
in Jaimini 1 s time already sprung up, of which the sage Aitislyana was 
the exponent which maintained the view that women were not entitled 
to perform Vedic sacrifices : — 

“ Lingabisesanirdesst punyuktamaitis3yanab” 

“As the particular gender is specified it refers to males so says 
(the sage) AitisJyana.’ 1 A study of Jaimini’s aphorisms on the Vedic 
text ‘swargakSmo yajeta’, referred to above will not fail to impress even 
the superficial reader with the forcible and vigorous reasoning with 
which Jaimini refutes the arguments of the opposite school and claim* 


** T * I»lita-Tistam— B. b. Mitra, XIL.pp. 199-200. 


»» 7 * Ibid., p., 199. 



for women equality with men in respect of personal and proprietory 
rights. It also appears from the following aphorism of Jaiminl that 
the sage BadarSyana supports the view taken by Jaimini : — 

“ Jatiip tu bsdarayanobisesSt tasmSt strayapi pratlyate 
jatyarthyasySbisistyatw&t.” 

BjdarSyana says that any one (whether man or woman) belonging 
to the three regenerate classes is entitled to perform sacrifices as there 
is no class distinction in the word (swargakSmo) ; therefore, woman 
also is included because the three regenerate classes consist of men and 
women alike.'* 

It may perhaps be objected that Jaimini was merely fighting for 
a theory and that when claiming for women equality with men in the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and in the study of the Vedas, he was 
breaking away from the conventional feeling of his time. But the 
objection loses all force when we turn to the evidences, to which reference 
has already been made, of the right of women to Vedic study furnished 
by the Vedas and the Sutras both of which preceded the Smrtis in 
point of time. 

When we come to the Smrtis we find that the women were thought 
incompetent to perform sacrifices 1 * 74 and to read the Vedas as they 
could not be initiated. Manu , 1ST8 for instance, says that initiation 
of women consisted in their marriage : “ The nuptial ceremony is stated 
to be the Vedic sacrament for women and to be equal to the initiation, 
serving the husband (equivalent to) residence in the house of the 
teacher and the household duties the same as the worship of the 
sacred fires.” 


Medh&tithi and NarSyaiia, two of the commentators of Manu, add 
the gloss that by Vedic sacrament is meant the sacrament having f or, 
its object the study of Vedic texts. Kulluka in his commentary hiv^— 


that by prescribing marriage in the place of upanayana, it is im/ 
that women must not be initiated. Vijnaneswara in his cornu/ 
Xm. 1 
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sloka 15 of Yajfiabalkyasmrtij in the chapter on Aohftra says that 
initiation for women means marriage. If they could not be initiated, 
it follows that they could not study the Vedas. In another verse 
Manu makes the position clear. In Chapter IX. verse 18 the sage says : 
" For women no sacramental rite is performed with sacred texts ; thus 
the law is settled ; women who are destitute of strength and destitute of the 
knowledge of Vedic texts are impure as falsehood itBelf, that is a fixed 
rule.” In JagannUtha’s opinion, this text indicates the exclusion of 
women from the study of Vedic texts. There is also a text of Yama 
which ordains that women are forbiddin to utter Vedic mantras. In his 
comment on sloka 30, Ch. XIII of NUradasiprti Asahaya remarks — 

“ Tathahi S3str2dhyayan3dhik5ritw2t sastramatropSjivi dharmSdharma- 
jfianitbhabrit swfitantryl bartamSnatwena purusap3ratantry5 bhabfit 
tenopadesasamgachcha.” 1876 

“The reason for dependence is that women have no right to study 
the si&stras and consequently lack the knowledge to decide between right 
and wrong between Dliarma and Adharma since such knowledge is 
dependent on the sSstras. We read in the Sri mat BhSgabad Purftya 
that women in common with the sfldras were declared incompetent to 
hear the Vedas. ^This retrograde spirit is also correctly indicated by 
Megasthenes who came to India in the 4th century B. 0. He says : 
“ The br&hmanas do not communicate a knowledge of philosophy to their 
wives.”* But he admits that some women did pursue philosophy. 

It is probably the early foreign invasions of India that may account 
for this exclusion of women from Vedic studies. In almost every 
nation of the world in the primitive stages of its development, the 
early ideas about the inferiority of the female sex prevailed; woman 
was not regarded as a person, she was not recognised as a citizen. “ In 
*^act, she was not a unit but a zero in the sum of human civilisation 1,1 8 7 7 
it is very probable that the conquering mlechchas entertained 
the 8 £°^ on8 - When the people of Hindusthan who had already attained 

which 3: — _ _____ 
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to a high degree of civilisation came in contact with their first foreign 
rulers far less civilised than' they, they might have adopted those rules 
concerning the position of women which belonged peculiarly to an 
imperfect civilisation. 

From this time the education of girls came to he entirely domestic 
and vocational, in the sense that they were being prepared for that 
which was considered a woman’s principal work — the duties of the 
household. Indeed as the men were devoted more and more exclusively 
to social duties, to learning or teaching or were plunged in the delights 
of a dreamland beyond the tomb or the cremation ghat, they had 
to be freed from worldly worries by their wives. Thus according to 
Satapatlia Brilhmaija 1378 weaving is the function of women. Weaving 
is also a domestic occupation for women in the Jatakas . 137 9 Among 
the qualities which, according to Anguttara Nikaya 1380 every woman 
should he endowed with, we find that she should be skilled in spinning 
and weaving, must be intelligent enough to do and manage household 
affairs and must preserve the earnings of her husband. The Dhammapada 
commentary 1881 tells us that pounding rice and cooking are some of 
the duties of a household woman, Slykracharya 1 381 says : " The 
woman should be assistants in the functions of the males, viz., 
agriculture, shopkeeping etc. The woman should practise music, 
gentle manners etc., according as the husband is master of these and 
perform the winning arts etc., with regard to him ”. VatsySyana 
in his Kamasfltra 1383 enumerates among others the following duties of 
married wives : — 

11 She should arrange to plant in her garden rows of flower plants * 
such as Kubjaka, Amalaka, MallikS, Jati, Kuruijdaka, Nabamallika, 
Tagara, Nandyvarta and other plants. There should also be rows of 

— -? 

x*T8 TadbS etat grpim karma yada QrriSsfltram — i5at. Br. XII. 7. 2. 11. 

1,79 Jit. VI. 26. i»»o IV. pp. 268-69. 

18,1 III. p. 41. 18 * 9 Snkrarittiaira, Ch. IV, VII, 

1,M Bk. IV. ChJ, lines 54-56. 


trees such as Balakosiraka, PStaleka and others and the ground should 
be kept attractive in appearance. ” 1884 

" She should secure the seeds of various medicinal herbs and 
vegetables such as MQlaka and sow them in time ”. 18 * 5 

" From the curds that remain after their daily consumption, she 
should extract its essence (butter) as also oil from oilseeds, sugar and 
jaggary from sugarcane, spinning of thread from out of cotton and 
weaving cloth with them, the securing of Sikya (a sling for placing 
vessels suspended from ceilings), of ropes (for drawing water) of strings 
(for tying cattle), of barks (for making cloth out of them), looking after 
pounding and grinding (of paddy, rice, etc.,) finding some use for 
Uchama, muijda (scum of boiled rice) tusa (husk or chaff of grain), 
kana (broken rice), kuti (bran) and ang3ra (charcoal), knowledge 
(remembering) of wages of servants and their disbursements, the care 
of cultivaotin and welfare of cattle, knowledge of constructing conveyances, 
looking after sheep, cocks, lavakas, parrots, cuckoos, peacocks, monkeys 
and deer, the reckoning of daily income and expenditure and making 
up a total of them all — all these are the duties of a wife ”. 1 8,8 

“ Looking after purchases and sales and incomes and expenditures — 
these also should be carefully looked after ’’. 1887 

“ She should consider the annual income and expenditure 
accordingly ’\ 1888 

“ She should excel other women of her rank and birth in cleverness, 
in her knncledge of arts (sixty-four in number) appearance, art of 
cooking V 88 ® 

Manu 1890 says: “They (women) should be employed in looking 
after the expenses of the household, in maintaining the cleanliness of 
(their persons and of the house and in looking after the beddings, 
text ring apparel and household furniture”. In another place Manu 1 ** 1 

the st — — 

which ' 7 ' 1,8 * Ibid., il 29. 
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refers to nursing as contingent on the wife of a man. Kautllya 18 ** also 
refers to the cutting of wool, fibre, cotton, panicle (tula), hemp and flax and 
of spinning threads by women of all classes and castes. 

The training for all this began in the girl’s own home under the 
supervision of her mother and when she was married and went to live 
with her husband, it would be continued owing to the Indian custom 
of the non-separation of the family, by her mother-in-law. The 
injunction that she should be employed in the collection and expenditure 
of her husband’s wealth would mean that she had some knowledge of 
accounts, however elementary it may be. But as there waB no school 
for girls and no time was fixed for the commencement of their education 
(the right to initiation being prohibited now) it is likely that the 
intellectual side of female education received no special care and was 
left to circumstances that might be. But although shut out from the 
study of the Yedas and from performing a sacrifice, apart from her 
husband, the performance of certain religious duties was specially 
enjoined for her and in addition to receiving instructions in the rites 
and ceremonies in which she was expected to take part a woman would 
become acquainted with something of the vast heap of mythological 
stories and folk-lore which had been handed down and accumulated 
in India from ancient times. Indeed, literacy and education did not 
go hand in hand in the case of Hindu women. Many of them were 
perhaps illiterate but all were well-educated inspite of that. This was 
a fact, strange though it may seem to the W estern mind, and it was 
accomplished on the strength of the religious ideal of life and by means 
of the home as the centre of all activity. 

VatsySyana in his KamasGtra has however preserved for us a liberal 
scheme of female education. He says : — 

“ A woman should study KsmaBQtra before she attains her youth, 
A married woman should study it with the consent of her husband. 
The achftryas are, however, of opinion that because a woman is not 
permitted to study s&stras according to the Hindu religious texts and 


* M * Arthafestr* (R. £ySa»ttstrr« Eng. Train.), pp. 14041. 
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also because she is not fit to receive this kind of learning, there is no 
need giving here the courses of training which a woman has to 
undergo.” 1 3 99 

“ But VatsyUyana considers that women should be taught the 
principles of these s^stras and their practical application. As the 
teaching of these principles to women requires the study of these sftstraB 
on the part of the teachers the laying down in the KSmasutra of the 
method of training the women, is not out of place. And thus the 
practical knowledge of KamasQtra gained by women is dependent on this 
sastra though remotely.” 1 J • 4 

“ Such a result is not confined to the KSmastitra only. The fact 
that a large majority of people secure a knowledge of the principles of 
various sastras without themselves studying them, is observed in very 
many other instances. In all parts of the world there are only a few 
who have studied or are fit to study the sastras. But the principles 
of them are intended for all people and understood by various 
means." 1898 

“ There arc however, certain women such as courtesans, princesses 
and daughters of noblemen who have their iutellect sharpened by a 
direct study of the sSstras 1,98 

“ For these reasons a woman may learn sSstras as well as the 
application of their principles or either of them from a person in whom 
she may have confidence.” 18 97 

“A woman should learn in her girlhood, alone in private, the 
sixty-four kinds of sexual knowledge which can be understood by practice 
only.” 19 99 

“ The teachers of girls are : — (1) a daughter of her nurse who has 
been brought up with her and had intercourse with man (2) a woman 
friend who speaks in a frank manner and has likewise had intercourse 


**** EtauQtra, Bk. I. CL. III. fa. 2-4. 
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with man (3) her mother’s sister of her own age (4) an elderly woman 
servant who is trusted and is to4he girl like her mother’s sister (5) A nun 
that previously had sexual intercourse with man and (6) her own elder 
sister, because of the trust reposed in them by the girl.” 1899 

“ The author enumerates hereunder the 64 kalSs or arts. 

1. Gitam — singing. 

2. Varlyam — playing on musical instruments. 

3. Nrtyam — dancing. 

4. Alekhyam — painting. 

5. Visesakachhedyam — cutting of leaves etc., in the form 

of certain figures to serve as marks on the forehead. 

6. Tandula KusumSvalivikara — arrangement on coloured 

rice-grains and flowers of different colours, in various 
forms as an ornamental exhibit at the time of the 
worship (of a deity etc.). 

7. Puspastaranam— covering the floor of a hall or room 

with flowers. 

8. Dasana-vasan2ngar3ga — colouring the teeth, clothes 

and body. 

9. Manibhumikakarma — in certain parts of the house 

studding the floor with precious stones etc. 

10. Sayanarachanam — arrangement of bed according to the 

taste and condition of persons. 

11. Udakavadyam — playing on water so as to produce ft 

musical sound as if from a drum (jalataranga). 

12. Udakaghata — striking (at others) with handfuls of water 

or by squirting it through some instrument such as a 
syringe. 


*•*• IbiA, <1. 15. 



IB. Chitr3scha yoga — various kinds of preparations by 
compounding drugs and other medicinal substances 
or spells against others (enemies chiefly) to disable 
or deform them. 

14. Malyagradhanavikalpa — stringing flowers into garlands 

for the purpose of wearing or worshiping (an 
image etc). 

15. Sekharapidayoga — striking flowers in the form of 

sekhara or 3pida (two kinds of head-ornaments). 

16. Ncpatliyaproyaga — ways of dressing and decorating oneself 

with flowers or ornaments. 

17. Karnapatrabhanga — making some kinds of ear-ornaments 

out of ivory, conch, etc. 

18 . Gandhayukti — preparation of perfumatory articles. 

19. Bhusanayojana — making of new ornaments or 

improving old ones with the insertion of precious stones 
etc., or the proper way of wearing ornaments. 

20. Indrajalayoga — producing illusions by playing trickery. 

21. Kanchumarscha yoga— some preparations out of drugs 

to increase virility and the strength of the body. 

22. Hastalaghava — nimblcness of hand by which one is 

able to do things easily and quickly. 

23. VichitrasSka-yusha-bhaksyakriyS — preparation of varie- 

ties of food, vegetables, soups and sweatmeats and 
other dishes. ■ . 

24. Panakarasaragasavayojanani— preparation of different 

kinds of drinks including intoxicants. 

25. SUchivanakarmaijd— needleworks of various kinds, 

sewing, etc. 



26. 
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StLtrakrds — playing with strings of threads. Some 
tricks by 'which threads cut or burnt are made to 
appear as unbroken. Or this may be interpreted like 
this — some plays in which dolls are made to danoe 
and play by means of threads attached to them from 
behind. 

27. VlnSdamaruka vadySni — playing on Vinl and Damaruka 

(a kind of drum). 

28. PrahelikS — proposing and solving of riddles. 

29. Pratimala — amusing way of reciting slokas (verses). 

One person recites a sloka, another person following 
with another sloka that begins with the last letter of 
the previous sloka. 'f'his is commonly known as 
“ Antadi ” — i. c., the end of the one (sloka) is the 
beginning of another sloka. 

30. Durvachaka yogah — participating in reciting slok&S 

(verses) difficult both in meaning and pronunciation 
(producing harsh sounds after a laborious pronunciation 
of words). 

31. Pustakavachanam — reading in melodious tones standard 

works such as the EamSyapa and the Mahabhlrata. 

32. Natakakhyayika-darsanam — knowledge of dramas and 

stories. 

33. KsbyasamasyapQraJjam 1400 — a quarter or part of a verse 

(sloka) — the last quarter generally — being given, to 
compose the other parts of the verse. 

84. Pattikavetra vanavikalpa — making of different articles 
of furniture (cots, seats etc.,) from canes and reeds. 

M " Bfjntamfigipl (IV. 46) refers to eamwyft (Stein — The Chronicles of Ktshmere, 
Vol. I,*p, 124. 
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85. Taksakarmaiji— cutting into required shapes, certain 
materials — wood, metal etc. ; making from gold, 
steel, wood, silver or any other substance, unnatural 
forms of male organs for using them as substitutes 
in sexual intercourse (these are called ApadrabySs). 

38. Taksanam — carpentry. 

37. VastuvidyS — Engineering specially that part of the 

science which treats of the ways of constructing 
dwelling houses, the sites on which they are to be 
built, the materials to be used and such other matters 
as sanitation, connected with the subject. 

38. Rupyaratnapariks3 — testing, valuing, etc., of precious 

6toncs. 

39. Dh&tuvada — the combination, purification and precipita- 

tion of minerals ; malting valuable metals out of 
inferior kinds, as gold from iron. 

40. Manlragakarajnanam — knowledge of the process of dying 

crystals and precious stones and of the location and 
working of the mines. 

41. Vrksayurveda — knowledge of medicines for plants. 

42. Mesa-kukkuta-lavaka-yuddhani— training rams, cocks 

and lavakas (quails or some birds allied to them) to 
fight. 

43. Sukasarikapralapanam— teaching parrots to speak human 

languages and sending messages through them. 

44. Utsadane, samvabane, kesamardanecha *kausalam — 

dexterity in the process of removing dirt from the 
body, in massaging (rubbing the body) and dressing 
the hair. 

45. Aksaramustikakathanam — finding out some hidden 

meaning of some groups of letters ingeniously 
composed to mean various things, as in our “shorthand”. 



46. Mlechitabikalpa — varieties of cypher-languages — some 

newly coined expressions unintelligible to all except 
the initiated. 

47. DesabhSsSvijfiilnam— knowledge of the languages of 

different countries. 

48. Nimittajfianam — knowledge of good and bad omens. 

49. Puspasakatika — making of carts, palanquins, horses, 

elephants etc., out of flowers. 

50. Yantramatrika— construction of machines for locomotion, 

pumping water etc., and of guns and other weapons 
for war purposes. 

51. Dharanamatrika — science of memory— memory-train- 

ing — , so tliat one is able to make such feats as 
Satavadliana (attending to 100 things at the same time 
and answering to several questions put by many 
persons simultaneously. 

52. Sapatyam — a feat in which one person recites a known 

si oka (verse) and another who does not know the 
sloka before, has to repeat it along with the former. 

53. Manasi— another feat in which one is to fill up with 

appropriate words or phrases, the blanks left in a 
verse or sentence. 

64. KSvyakrya — composing poems. 

65. AbhidhSnakosachhandobijnanam — knowledge of lexicons 

and metre. 

56. KriySkalpa— kavya, alankara and poetry (Poetics and 

Rhetoric). 4 

57. Chhalilakayoga— -Some processes of deception or 282. 

in which voice and person are disguised so as *'■ 7. 3. 
be recognised. 



58. Vastragopanam — covering the private parts of the 

body with cloth ; or wearing a long cloth in suoh a 
way that it may look fit or as if it were a short cloth or 
wearing a torn cloth in such a way that its damaged 
parts are not seen by others. 

59. Dyutavisesa — varieties of gambling. 

60. Akarsa-kridS— a particular kind of gambling with 

dice. 

Cl. BalakridanakSni— -plays for children with balls and 
dolls. 

62. VainaA ikanam vidyEnam juSnam — knowledge of such 
arts and sciences by which good manners and 
obedience are learnt or knowledge of the sciences and 
arts which educate a person. 

G3. Vaijayikanam vidyltnam jfi3nam — knowledge of such 
sciences as will bring victory over opponents. 

64. Vyayamikanam vidyanara jfunam — knowledge of such 
sciences as are connected with the physical exercise and 
the development of the body. 

These are the sixty-four subordinate sciences that form part of tho 
sexual science ”. 140X 


“ A woman gifted with these arts will, by these means live 
even when her husband is on exile or when she is suffering from some 
great trouble or has become a widow, even if she is living in a foreign 
country ”. 1409 

From the above it is evident that VlTtsyayana’s scheme of female 
education was an ideal one including (1) literary accomplishments 
lias Nos. 28, 29, 3>, 81,32, 33, 45,46.47, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 62), 
knowledge of domestic arts (kalis Nos. 10, 25), (3) knowledge of 


-na-vtUra, Bk. I. Ch. III. ft. 16. 
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culinary arts (kalSs Nos. 23, 24), (4) knowledge of arts relating to toilet, 
dress, comforts or luxuries (kal£s Nos. 5, 6, 8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 44, 58), 
(5) knowledge of manual arts (kalSs Nos. 7, 22, 36, 37), (6) knowledge 
of recreative arts (kalas Nos. 12, 20, 26, 28, 29, 30-33, 42, 43, 45, 49, 
52, 53, 57, 59, 60, 61,), (7) knowledge of scientific arts (kalas Nos. 9, 
13, 17, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 50), (8) knowledge of music (kalis 
Nos. 1, 2, 11, 27), (9) knowledge of drama (kala No. 32), (10) knowledge 
of etiquette (kala No. 62), (II) knowledge of painting (kals No. 4), and 
(12) physical exercise (kalSs Nos. 3, 63, 64). 

It is also evident from Bk. 1. Ch. III. s'loka 13 of VatsySyana’s 
KSmasiltra quoted above that princesses and daughters of some noblemen 
received a special share of this education in the sixty-four kalis for they 
"have their intellect sharpened by a direct study of the sastras.” 
Vatsylyana refers to another set of sixty-four arts taught by I Snchlla which 
he has fully described in Bk. II. dealing with samprayogikam or sexual 
intercourse. VatsySyana says : " King’s daughter or the daughter of a 
nobleman well-skilled in these arts will have her husband under her 
sway even when he has one-thousand wives in his harem.” 1408 

In the Jaina Kalpasutra 1404 we find the Arliat Rsabha saying 
that during his reign ho taught among other subjects the sixty-four 
accomplishments of ladies (chatussasti-mahillgune). 

We have already seen that singing and dancing were regarded as 
particularly feminine accomplishments and are dubbed as “ unmanly ” 
in the later Vedic texts. 1405 In the Ramlyana 1406 wc accordingly 
find that the hundred daughters of Rljarsi Kusanava, born of the 
womb of GhrtSchi were well-versed in dancing, singing and music. 
Hem3 was also an expert in singing and dancing. 1407 The wives 
of Bsvai^a, king of Lanka (Ceylon) were highly proficient in 
dancing and singing. 1408 To teach the girls the arts of dancing, singing, 
music as well as painting there were dancing halls as well as halls of 
music and painting. The Mahlbharata 1400 refers to a dancing hall 

14# * Ibid., <1. 22. !iot Text, p. 74 ; S. B. E., Vol. XXII. p. 282. 
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(nrtay&s2l3) constructed by king VirSta where his daughters were 
taught dancing in day time. Vutsyayana 1410 also refers to music 
halls. The MslavikJtgnimitra 1411 also refers to balls of music ^wh^re 
MalavikS was taught the arts of dancing, and acting by GanadSsa. 
The Priyadarsika and the Ratnabali also refer to ChitrasalS and 
Gandharvasala. Pacs (1537 A. D.) gives a vivid description of the 
dancing hall of the king of Vijayanagara, where the ladies of his harem 
were taught dancing. 1412 

Indeed the princesses and daughters of noblemen on ' account of 
their ability to pay had in some c.iscs a private tutor to coach them. 
Draupadi is described as lovely, learned and chaste 1418 and her 
conversations with Yudhistbir, Krsna and SatyabhamU do credit to 
the best educated woman. She seems to have been a master in keeping 
accounts, for, she says to SalyabhiimTI that she alone used to keep all 
the household accounts of King Yudhisthir. 1414 She explicitly says 
that she has learnt Brhaspati-niti from a Brahmin tutor, engaged by 
her royal father who taught this to her along with her brothers. 1415 
We are further told in the Mahabhltrata 1416 that Avjuna in the disguise 
of an eunuch was employed by king Virata to teach dancing, singing 
and music to (his daughter) U tiara, her maids of honour and maid- 
servants. Similarly Mala vika 1 417 and Rajyasrl, 1418 sister of Harsa 
had GanadSsa and Dhakaramitra respectively as their tutors. 

If we may go by the indications afforded by Indian literature it 
seems that some girls specially of the ruling class were not behind 
their ^brothers in education. Indian literature does not contain a 
direct reference to unmarried girls being sent to school hut there are 
many references to educated women. Prom the VimSnavatthu 

1410 KimasOtra, Bk. VII. Ch. I. sil. 15. * 4 “ M. R. Kale’s Eng. Trans., p. 2. 

l41 * Sewell — A Forgotten Empire, pp. 288-89. 
ilia p r ijj cha darSanlyS cha panditit cha patibratiL 
1414 MahibhSr&ta, Banaparba, 231st adhy&ya, 

* 141 * Ibid., 32nd adby&ya 

i*i« Viritaparba, 11th adhy&ya j also 2nd adhy&ya, 

1414 MilavikSLgfiimitra (M. R. Kale’s. Eng. Trane.), pp. 2, 4, 5. 

14 1 ' Harsacharita— Cowell and Thomas, p. 258. 
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commentary 1419 we learn that Lata of Savatthi was learned, wise and 
intelligent. Among the female authors quoted in Hula’s Anthology 
are AnulaksmI, Madhavi, Revs and Natha. That there was systematic 
education of girls at home is clear from the Kumarasambhava where 
Kalidasa tells_jis that Uma acquired the Vidyas 1420 and from the 
Moghadata, where the Yalta’s wife is able to compose songs with 
letters drawn from her husband’s name . 1491 In Kalidasa’s Avijiiana- 
Sakuntalam we find tHe heroine penning a love-letter on a lotus-leaf. 
Such letter-writing by females is also referred to in Yatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra. 14 " From Malavikagnimitra wo learn that Ganadasa 
taught dancing, acting and allied arts to Mslavika. She learnt from 
Ganadasa the dance called Ohalita 1 42 9 and the five-limb dance (or acting 
consisting of five parts ). 1434 When Queen Dharini enquired through 
a maid-servant of Malavika’s progress, the tutor himself thus speaks 
of her aptitude : “ Let the Queen be informed that Malavika is exceedingly 
clever and intelligent or in short, whatever movoment expressive of 
sentiment is taught by mo to her in the way of acting (or dramatic 
representation), the girl, as it were, teaches me the same in return, 
by her superior performance of it (i. e., by improving upon it )” 1495 
The Malavikagnimitra also refers to “ two girls skilled in arts ” 
specially in music sent as a present from the Vidarbha country to 
Agnimitra . 1428 The Raghuvamsam refers to princess Indumati as 
possessed of endless accomplishments 1427 who after her marriage was 
taught fine arts by her royal husband Aja . 1438 We are also told in 
Raghuvamsam that king Agnivarna imparted to the ladies of his harem 
the principles of the art of gesticulate dancing . 1498 Tradition tells 
us that Kalidasa’s wife was herself a great literary personality who had 


1418 Page 131. 1430 Prapedire praktanajanmavidyJh, 

14,1 MadgotSnkam virachitapadam geyamudgStukSma. 
l ‘» Bk. y. Ch. IV. ais. 51-52. 

\ 1 ‘“ Malavikagfiimitra (M. R. Kale’s Eng. Trane.), p. 2. 

Ibid., p. 5. “** Ibid., p. 4. 

Ibid., pp. 55, 56. 

14 ■* Canto VL 37. 

* 4 * 8 Canto XIX 36, 


**»• Canto VIII. 67, 
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vanquished many scholars in open debates. Tradition also tells ill that 
Kftlidfisa was unable to defeat in a debate the learned queen of the 
king of Karijata.^We are told by Bsna that “ Rajyasri gradually grew 
np in daily increasing familiarity with friends expert in song, dance, 
etc., and with all accomplishments.” 1480 Her royal brother 
while engaging DivSkaramitra as her tutor says : ** I desire that 
she should remain at my side and be comforted with your righteous 
discourse and your passionless instruction which produces salutary 
knowledge and your advice which calms the disposition, and your 
Buddhist doctrines which drive away worldly passions.” 1451 According 
to Hiuen Ts>ang “ of groat intelligence she was distinguished for her 
knowledge of the Sammatiya school doctrine of Buddhism and sitting 
behind the king was seen to follow with appreciation the learned discourse 
of Yuan Cbwang on MaliTIynna doctrine.” 145 * BSna also describes 
the wives of Samantas coming in thousands to the royal palace at the 
time of Harsa’s birth and keeping the birth-festival merry by 
dancing. 1488 In Harsa’s drama Priyadarsikft, the king assigns to the 
quoen the task of arranging for the instruction of the maid Priyadarsikft 
in dancing, singing and vocal and instrumental music (gita-nrtya- 
vftdySdisu). The Katnftbali 1484 represents the heroine Ssgarika drawing 
the portrait of her lover on the picture-board (chitraphalfikft) with brush 
(vartika) and colours carried in a basket (samudagaka). In Hatnftbali 1488 
SusangatS (a maid-servant of Queen V&savadattS and a friend of the 
heroine S&garikft) is also described as taking a pencil and drawing 
Sftgarikft in the pretext of Rati in representation.’ In the century 
after Harsa we find that Saraswati, the learned wife of Madana Mtfra 
adjudicated in the philosophical disoussion between her husband , and 
Safikara. In the Swapnav5sabadattft ,4S9 VSsabadattft is driven to weave 
the garland for the new Queen’s marriage, she being well-versed, 
in this art. {jR^jasekhajr ft __ held very forward and liberal views 


v 14,0 Harjacharita— Cowell and Thomas, p. 121. 

14,1 Ibid., p. 258. 14 ** Beal— Life of Hines Tsaag, p. 176. 

Ibid., pp. 111.112. 1444 Act II. 9 ; alao Act II. 16. 

» 4 »» Act, II. 28. » 4 # 4 HI. 25. 
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•^^jtoOe^«duc»tion. He MJJ 1 * 11 wpmaa too may, become 
Jika men. Accomplishment is i ntimately con nected witlf the 
mrt does not depend^ upon the" Jls^Inpition o i sexT' lU^ekhara 

q hblea thjiGe 1 488 in hjs Ksbyamlmajps* the opinion qf^Jtqji Wife 
It would thus appear that she was the authoress of 
some work on Poetics. The Karptlramafljari was also first put on hoard 
at her desire. According to Rajasekhara 1489 in hjis time daughters 
of princes and prime ministers, courtesans and wires of jesters were 
found well-versed in sciences and were poetesses too. Rsjasekhara 
quoted in Suktimuktaball praises five such poetesses — (1) SilabhattS- 
rikS who was quite a match for BSoa and whose style echoes the Bense 
in Psfichala fashion ; (2) Vikatanitamba whose verses flowed with milk 
and honey ; (3) Yijayafika of the Karuata country who was Sarasvatl 
incarnate, and an eminent successor to Kalidasa in the Yidarva school 
of poetry, (4) PrabhudevI of Lata who was full of the graces of 
rhetoric, and a mistress of all the arts, (5) the dark-complexioned, 
Vijjika who described herself as having given the lie direct to Dandin’s 
description of the Goddess of Learning as all white. The 

KathSsaritsSgara 1440 refers to a queen of Satabahana “ who knew 
grammatical treatises.” We are also told of a teacher of dancing named 
Labdhabara, hailing from Madhyadesa who was appointed by king 
Harivara as “the instructor in dancing of the ladies of the harem.” 
“ He brought (Queen) AnangaprabhS so much excellence in dancing 
that she was an object of admiration even to her rival wives.” 1441 
Another princess HamsSbali of Yidisa gave a demonstration of “her 
skill in danoing which she had lately been taught ” before her father 
and her tutor Dardura. 144 * We are further told that “king 

TTdayatunga has a daughter named Uday&bati, well taught in all the 

Fnrafebat yo?itopi Kablbhabeyuh. Samek&ro hy&tmani samabaiti na arafpup 
paarafaip b& biv&gamapek;ate— 1 Text, p. 53. 

' ”” Text, pp. 20, 46 and 67. 

***• Srayante drfyate oha rSjapatryo mahSra4tradabitaro ganikih kautnki-viryS&di* 
tegtraprabatabndbwayab kabayaieha — Text, p. 53. 

14 *• Fencer, I, p. 69. Ibid., IV. p. 166. 

*«• Ibid., YL p. 41. 
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sciences and he has publicly announced that he will ; give her to the 
first brShmana or kshatriya who conquers ber in argument. And by her 
Wonderful skill in argument she has silenced all other disputants ” exoept 
Vinltamati to whom she was married . 1 * 48 Another princess 
GandharradattS, daughter of SSgaradattS "attained supreme skill in 
music.” 41 And the princess has firmly resolved that whoever is so 
well-skilled in music that he can play on the lyre and sing perfectly 
in three scales a song in praise of Visnu shall be her husband ,'* 1444 

Among the T&ntrics there were many learned women. Kalhaija 
in his Rljatarangim 1446 refers to women as preceptors in the T&ntric 
cult. Stein remarks : “ The tradition of Kashmerian pandits knows of 
cases, as alluded to by K., in which women have assumed the position 
of TSntric gurus .” 1446 

Buddhism produced a marvellous effect on many women who were 
moved by the attractive power of the Buddha’s Dhamma and renounced 
the world to lead a pious life in the expectation of a happy rebirth or 
in order to annihilate rebirth altogether. Ladies of the Sakya family 
were naturally the earliest women to embrace the hardy life of nuns. 
The women appear to have enjoyed a greater amount of independence 
and free thinking among the Sukyas than among the peoples of the plains 
perhaps owing to the same scarcity of women that forced them to 
enact a law prohibiting multiple marriages. The change of attitude 
towards women is, however, apparent in the reluctance of Buddha 
to admit thorn into his religious order. His aunt MahSprajapati, wished 
to join the order but was refused three times. She appealed to Ananda 
who interceded for her and at last the Buddha gave consent at the 
eloquent persuation of Auauda and rationalism triumphed for the time 
being . 1447 But the Buddha was careful to point out that but for this 
oonoeBeion to women now declared eligible for admission into the order 

4448 Ibid., VI. 73-75. Ibid., ym. 28-28. 

1448 VI. 12 (Stein — The Chronicles of Kashmere, Yol. I. 287). 

1444 Stein*— The Chronicles of Kashmere, Yol. I. 237 foot-note. 

Vinaya Texts, S. B. E., Yol. XX. pt. III., pp. 302 et ; Compare Honoratba 
PnrSpa, Sinhalese edition, 203, 




« the pu rg re ligion would have lasted long, the good law would have 
stood fast for a thousand .years; but now it will last only 
BOO years ”. 144S It is no wonder, therefore, that the general tendency of 
the Bu ddhis t canon law would be to assign a distinctly inferior position ■ 
to the bhiksupJs and to their saipgha . 1449 

The bhiksujjls had to undergo a period of probation for two years 
during which they would learn the six precepts, After this they would 
receive upasampadS ordination. This ordination, though carried on in 
the bhiksuni samgha in exactly the same way as that of bhiksus_ in 
the bhiksu samgha had to be confirmed by the latter. They had to“go 
twice a month to take instruction from a bhiksu. They must not put 
any question without taking the bhiksu’s permission . 1450 They must 
not take their seat in the presenco of a bhiksu without his permission. 
They* '‘'should receive instruction from the bhiksu by turn . 1451 They 
Bhould learn the precepts common to the bhiksus and the bhiksuijis and 
the precepts specially meant for the latter . 1452 Thus did the Buddhist 
nunneries become centres of education and culture, for, those who wore 
admitted as nuns received instruction in the Buddhist doctrines. But 
we do not know whether the nunneries like tho monasteries became 
centres of secular instruction, receiving pupils even from amongst those 
who were not intending to join the order. In Ceylon there are no such 
nunneries to-day, though there are a few girl’s schools in the nunneries 
in Burma. Some Buddhist nuns are said to have visited women in 
their homes at intervals and at such meetings some oral teaching or 
discussion of religious precepts might have been taken up. 

We hear of the intellectual attainments of the Buddhist nuns and 

* 

some of their literary compositions are still preserved in the famous 
TherlgStha. J They are fine lyrics and in tie opinion of some critics, 

, jf 

1441 MahSparinirvSna Sutta V. 23. 

* 44 * For the details of the Bhikjnpl saipgha, tee Vinaya Pftaka I. pp. ISO, 167 ; II. 
pp. 253-55, 257-58 ; IV. pp. 211, 220-21, 247 ; Compare Challavagga X. and 
the Bhikjupl PStimokkha. 

l4 *° Vinaya PItaka H. pp. 253-55. 
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worthy of being ranked with those of Kalidasa and Amaru. Bat It has 
been argued by some that the authorship of the verses in the Theri-gSthS 
cannot be ascribed to the women who sang them. “ Be that as it may, 
there is no gainsaying of the fact, in the absence of any historical truth 
to the contrary that in the Buddha’s days women who broke through 
the fetters of worldly life and gained the joys of asexual rational beings, 
sang extempore learned and thoughtful verses on many occasions — 
specially when MSra, the Buddhist Satan tried, in vain, his level best 
to lead astray these saintly sisters sometimes by joyful or lewd 
temptations and sometimes by frightful sights ”. 1488 As Dr. Bimala Churn 
Law has pointed out, the gJIthJls sung by some women and the record 
of the intellectual attainments of certain individual ladies (mentioned 
by him) prove that a fairly high standard of literary culture was 
attained in feminine circles in the days of Gautama Buddha. Thus, 
SukkS was a great preacher and one day she taught the Buddhist 
doctrine to the bhiksunis in such a way that everybody listened to 
her with rapt attention ; even the tree-spirit was so much moved that 
it began to praise her. At this the people were excited, came to the 
sister and listened to her attentively. 148 * The Samyutta Nikaya also 
refers to her power of oratory. It says that she delivered a sermon to a 
big audience at R&jagrha. A Yakkha being pleased with her declared 
in the streets of Rsjagrha that Sukka was distributing honey and 
those who were wise should go and drink it. BuddhS Kundalakesa 
entered the Order of the Nigaijthas, learnt their doctrine and left their 
company. Thereafter she found no one equal in debate to her. But 
she was defeated by SSriputra who advised her to go to the Buddha for 
refuge. She went to the Buddha who discerned the maturity of her 
knowledge . 1 * 58 The Majjhima NikSya 1 * 88 speaks of DhammadinnS 
who was asked one day by her husband to explain Sakksyadittbi (belief 
in one's body to be soul), Sakklya-nirodha, Ariya-atthangikomaggo, 
SarpkbSras, NirodhasamSpatti, the manner of rising up from nirodhasamZpatti 


B. C. Law— Women ia Buddhist Literature, pp. 61-62. 

**** TherTgithft Commentary, 57-61, 
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a nd the several kinds of Vedans. She gave satisfactory explanation to each. 
She was once questioned by her husband on the Khandas and the like. 
She answered these questions so correctly that she was praised by the 
Buddha and was ranked as the foremost among the sisters who could 
preach . 14 * 7 She also mastered the Vinaya well . 1468 Sanghamitta, daughter 
of Asoka 1489 was well-versed in the three-fold science. She knew well 
the magical powers . 1480 She taught Vinaya PItaka in Anuradhapura 
in Ceylon and the five collections (of the Sutta PItaka) and the seven 
treatises (of the Abhidhamma ). 1461 Prom the Sutta-Nipata 14 ® 9 wo learn 
that Khema was vastly learned, eloquent and full of ready wit. When 
king Pasenadi asked her the reason of Buddha not answering the 
question whether a being after death is reborn or not, she asked the 
king whether he had anybody who could count the sands of the Ganges 
and the drops of water in the sea ; the king answered in the negative. 
Then she said : “ If any being is free from attainment to five khandhas, 
it becomes immeasureable and fathomless like a sea. Hence rebirth 
after death of such a being is beyond conception ”, Uttara like 
Sanghamitta was well-versed in the three-fold science and like 
her she, Malla, Pabbata Pheggu, Dhammadasi, PasSdapala and Aggimitta 
taught in Anuradhapura the Vinaya PItaka, five collections of the Sutta 
Pitaka and the seven treatises of the Abhidharma . 1468 HemA like 
Sanghamitta was well-versed in the three-fold science and like her 
taught the Vinaya Pitaka, the five collections of the Sutta Pitaka, 
and the seven treatises of the Abhidharma . 1484 SIvaia and 
MahAruhS taught in AnurAdhapura the Vinaya Pitaka, the five 
collections of the Sutta Pitaka and the seven treatises of 
the Abhidharma . 1485 Afijali SamuddanAvA taught Vinaya Pitaka in 
AnurSdhapura , 1488 SumanS, Mahilfi, MahAdevi, PadumS and HemAaA 
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also taught the Vinaya Pitaka in AnurSdbapura. 1447 K&li was well-versed 
in the whole of the sacred scriptures and taught the Vinaya Pltaka in 
Anur&dhapura. 1468 AggimittS was * well-versed in the three-fold 
science. 1 **® SapattS, ChannS, Up&li and Bevati were the highest among 
the Vinaya-studying nuns. 1 * 70 PatacarS was the foremost of the 
nuns who mastered the Vinaya Pltaka. 1 4 1 1 Uppalavanna, Sobkita, IsidSsikS, 
Vis&khS, SabalS, Sarnghadasi, NandS, Saddhammanandi, 8om&, Giriddhi, 
D&si and DhammS were also well-versed in the Vinaya. 1472 NanduttarS 
was versed in Vijjiil and Sippa. 1473 The Divyavadana 1 4 7 4 refers to 
female students reading Buddha vacli ana at night. Culanaga, DhannS, 
SopS, MahjitissS, Oula-sumana and Mah2suman3 were learned and 
versed in the tradition. 1475 Jenti or JentS developed the seven 
Sambojjhangas. 1478 

We learn from Kautilya’s Arthasastra 1 * 77 that female slaves 
were taught by teachers “arts such as singing, playing on musical 
instruments, reading, dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the 
instruments like vin3, pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of others, 
manufacture of scents and garlands, shampooing and the art of 
attracting and captivating the mind of others.” The TherigilthS 
commentary 17 78 says that Punna or Punuikft, the daughter of 
AnSthapindaka's domestic slave obtained Sotapattiphalam after hearing 
the SihSnada Suttanta. She defeated a Brahmin in argument and 
was therefore given freedom by her master . The Dhammapada 
commentary** 1 ® says that Khujjuttara, a maid-servant of SSmSbati, 
Queen of Udena, king of KosUmbi used to steal four out of the 
eight KahSpanas daily given to her for buying flowers. One day she 
heard the sermon deliverod by the Buddha in the house of the garland- 

4447 Ibid. Ibid. 
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maker where she went to buy flowers and obtained Sotfipattiphalam. 
Since then she discontinued stealing and bought flowerB for eight 
kahapaijas. The queen questioned her how she had bought so many 
flowers for eight kahSpanas. The girl confessed her guilt and said 
that after hearing the Buddha's sermon, she had come to realise that 
stealing a thing is a sin. The queen asked her to repeat the sermon 
she had hoard. Since then the slave-girl was regarded as a mother 
and teacher by the queen and her 600 female attendants, who asked 
her to go to the Master daily to hear the Dhamma and repeat it to them. 
In course of time she mastered the Tripitaka. 

The cultivation of the msthetic sense in women contributed to the 
formation of a class of Saubhikas or SobhSnikas which existed as early 
as tho days Pataiijali. The expression lenasobhika in the Madhura 
inscriptions is probably also of similar reference. These inscriptions 
show that women actually appeared on the stage. 1480 A class of gay 
women is depicted in the KamasQtra 1481 as frequenters of gosthis 
and ghatas and Bhasa 1489 refers to tho gaiety of life among these 
maidens. From Kautilya’s ArtbasSstra 1483 wc learn that actresses were 
taught by teachers “ arts such as singing, playing on musical instruments, 
roading, dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the instruments 
like tho vina, pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of others, manufacture 
of scents and garlands, shampooing and the art of attracting and 
captivating the minds of others.” Kautilya also says that the wives 
of actors and others of similar profession were also taught “various 
languages and the use of signals (sanja) and that they were employed 
by the state in detecting the wicked and in murdering or deluding 
foreign spies. 1 * 84 

. In common with the other parts of the world prostitution in India 
dates from the earliest times'; but through the clouds of myth and 
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mystery which oover the dawn of Indian History any distinction 
between the secular and the sacred prostitution must be looked upon as 
little more than conjecture. Secular prostitution is mentioned in the 
IJgveda 1485 while in the Vsjaseni SamhitS 1488 it seems to be recognised 
as a profession. In the law-books 1487 the prostitute is regarded with 
disfavour. The Jstakas 1488 refer to dancing girls (nStaki) who were 
accomplished in dancing and music (naccaglta-vaditakuSal3). The 
dancing women employed to keep prince SiddhSrtha in hilarity were 
skilful in dancing, singing and in playing on musical instruments. 1489 
They seem to havo lived a more intellectual life than other women : 
Ambapal! invited the Buddha, Aspasia received Socrates in her house. 
We are told that Ambapall was so well-versed in dancing, singing and 
lute-playing that sho charged fifty kahSpanas for one night. 1490 Sllavatl 
Was installed as a courtesan by a merchant of Rajagaha. She was an 
expert in dancing, singing and lute-playing and her fee was one hundred 
kahSpanas for one night. 1491 

Kautilya 14 * 8 refers to " prostitutes whether or not of a prostitute’s 
family ” “ noted for their beauty, youth and accomplishments ” and 
lays down that the Superintendent of Prostitutes should employ such 
women at the king’s court on a salary of Its. 1000 pa^as per annum. 
VstsyZyana in describing the qualities to be possessed by a courtesan 
says that she must possess “ a knowledge of Sexual science and 
its attendant arts 1498 and a taste for arts ( sixty-four in number)." 1 * 9 * In 
another passage VatsySyana 1495 says that she (the prostitute) should seek 
help from “ those that are learning arts ( sixty-four in number) from her". 
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they also used to hold discussions on arts is also referred to by 
Y3tsy3y&na . U96 VStsyayana is more explicit in Bk. I. Ch. III. of his 
KSmasBtra regarding the education of prostitutes. After enumerating the 
64 kalas which every woman should learn he says— 

11 There is another set of 64 arts different from the foregoing taught 
by Pafichala and these will be shown in the next book — Samprayogika — 
each in its proper place. For, this section treats of the actual courses 
of sexual intercourse and the Psnchala arts are nothing but these acts. 
A courtesan who has good character, beauty and virtue, will get, on 
account of her increased worth due to a knowledge of these 64 kalas, 
the rank of ganika (a more honourable class among vesyas) as well as 
an honourable place in a gathering of persons. Such a woman will 
always be rewarded by kings and praised by gifted persons and her 
connection will be sought by many people. She thus becomes an example 
to be followed by the women of her class.” 1497 

Kautilya is no less explicit about the education of prostitutes. 
According to him prostitutes were taught ly teachers “arts such as 
singing, playing on musical instrument, reading, dancing, acting, writing, 
painting, playing on the instruments like lute, pipe, drum, reading 
the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and garlands, shampooing 
and the art of attracting and captivating the minds of others" 1 * 9 * 
and he says that these teachers are to be “ endowed with maintenance 
by the state.” 1499 Kautilya also refers to rflpadlsis who were experts 
in making garlands, scents and the like. 1500 Kautilya further says: 
“ They (the teachers of prostitutes) shall train up the sons of prostitutes to 
be chief actors (rangopajin) on the stage.” 1501 Vatsyftyana also lays 
down rules for the education of the daughters of the prostitutes and » 
Natas. Says he — 

“The necessity for initiating her (courtesan’s) daughter in love 
affairs having arisen, the mother should allow her to be trained in these 

14,# Ibid., <1. 25. Ibid., Book I. Ch. Ill, <ls. 17-21. 
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matters by a female friend or by a clever woman-servant of hers. 
After she (the daughter) has thus gained the knowledge qf sexual science 
and been trained in the different postures in copulation and finding her 
arrived at the lovely youthful age, she should be proclaimed as a clever 
lovely girl and thus gain voluptuous youths for her. These are the ways 
current from ancient times." 1802 

“ The cases of the daughters of Natas (those men that have as their 
profession dancing and singing) may similarly be understood. She 
should bo given to the one who would train her up in the arts of dancing 
and singing .” 1808 

Kalhana also refers to the education of courtesans. Says he : 
*' Courtesans, the official (kayastha), the clerk (divira) and the merchants 
being all deceitful by nature, are (in this respect) superior to a poisoned 
arrow that they have been trained under a teacher's advice." 1 ’ 10 * 

Dandin in his Dasakumaracharita narrates the story of a famous 
dancer, who was also a prostitute who suddenly pretended to feel the 
desire of becoming a devotee. She accordingly went to an ascetic to carry 
out her purpose. Soon, however, her mother follows to dissuade her 
from her intention and addressed the holy man as follows : — 

" Worthy sir, as soon as she (this daughter of mine) 

was old enough I had her carefully instructed in the arts of dancing, 
acting , playing on musical instruments , singing, painting , preparing 
perfumes and flowers, in writing and conversation and even to some 
extent in grammar, logic and philosophy. She was taught to play 
various games with skill and dexterity , how to dress well and show herself 

off to the greatest advantage in public ....Yet after all the 

time, trouble and money which I have spent upon her, just when I was 
beginning to reap the fruit of my labours, the ungrateful girl has 
fallen in love with a stranger, a young Brahmin without property and 

wishes to marry him and give up her profession and because 

I oppose this marriage she declares that she will renounce the world 

*«» ESmuQtra Bk. VII. Oh. 1. 41. 20. *«»* Ibid., tie. 23-24 
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and become a devotee." 11 05 The KathSsaritsSgara 1,08 refers to 
“ Rflpanika’s mother MakaradamstrS, who had trained up many 
courtesans 

The dancing girls who are often attached to temples were generally 
called DevadSsis (maid-servants of the god). Kautilya in his ArthasSstra 
Bk. II. Ch. XXIII. refers to DevadSsis. 1 5 01 Kalhana in his 
Rajatarngim 1508 and KslidSsa in his MeghadSta refers to 
devadSsis. Ibn Asir also refers to 300 females singing and 

dancing at the gate of the temple of SomanSth. From the story 

of Rflpaijika in Somadeva’s KathUsaritsSgara 1 ® 09 it is quite clear 
that Rupanika combined the professions of a prostitute and a temple- 
servant. The Chinese traveller Chau Ju-kwa in his work, Chu-fan-chi, 
dealing with the Chinese and Arab trade of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries refers to “ four thousand Buddhist temple buildings (in 
Gujrat) in which live over twenty-thousand dancing girls who sing 

twice daily while offering food to the Buddha (i. e., the idols) and 

while offering flowers.” 1510 He also speaks of similar customs in 
Cambodia. 1511 Marco Polo (about 1290 A. D.) refers to such 
dancing-girls attached to temples in the “ Province of Maabar ” (i. e., 
Tanjore). 1 5 1 9 Some Tamil inscriptions 1513 refer to such devadSsis. 
One of these inscriptions shows that in 1004 A. D. the chief temple 
at Tanjore had four hundred tali-cheri-pendugal or “ women of the 
temple ” attached to it. The whole Chola country was full of temples 
with devadSsis in attendance, as is clear from this inscription, which 
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gives a long list of the dancing girls who had been transferred to the 
TafijavUr (Tanjore) temple. After each name details are added showing 
among others from what temple the girl originally came. Paes also 
refers to such devadSsis in the temples of Vijayanagar. Travellers 
like Linschoten (1598), De Bry (1599), Gouvea (1605), Bernier (1660), 
Thevenot (1661), Fryer (1673), "Wheeler (1701), a writer in Letters 
Edificantes (1702), Orme (1770), Sonnerat (1782) and Moor (1794) 
also refer to such devadasis, 1814 

This ancient connection of dancing girls with temple worship is 
nothing peculiar to India. Among the ancient Jews harlotry appears to 
have been connected with religious worship and to have been not only 
tolerated but also encouraged. In Egypt, Phoenicia, Ohaldsea, Cannan, 
Persia, the worship of Isis, Moloch, Basel, Astarte, Myletta and other 
deities consist of the most extravagant social orgies and temples were 
the centres of vice. It is, needless for our present purpose to speculate 
about the genesis of this custom. Female artists were possibly 
introduced in temples more for the performance of certain specified 
duties, than for the purpose of pandering to the libidinous taste of those 
who frequent such places of worship. The dancing girl is not necessarily 
bad, but there is in her life much temptation to do evil and little 
stimulus to do right and where one may live a blameless life, many 
others go wrong and drop below the margin of respectability. Thus 
in time, harlotry came to be regarded as inseparably connected with 
the vocation of dancing girls and &b an essential feature of temple 
worship. 

Coming to our subject proper we find that these devadSsis received 
some training to enable them to perform their work of dancing, 
reciting and singing. Jayaplqla of Kashmere in the course of his tour 
of adventure entered the city of Paundrabardhana and saw dancing and 
singing (performed there in the temple) in accordance with the 
precepts of Bharata. 1818 One of these dancing girls was Kamal3 who 


1(14 Bee Hobson Jobson, Vole and Barnt-U, under “ dancing girl”, M deredSel ”, 
“ bayadere ”, *' nautch girl ” and “ ennobarree 
»»i« Stein— The Chronicles of Kashmere, YoL I. p. 160. 



Was '* verted in (all) arts** 1 * u A Tamil Inscription 1 * 1 1 dated 1004 A. 3). 
gives the names and shares of the daueiiig-masters, musicians, singers etc. 
Abbe J. A. Dubois in his famous Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies says : “ Every temple of any importance has in its service a 

band of eight, twelve or more They are the only 

women in India who enjoy the privileqe of learning to read, to dance 
and to sing” 1 * 1 * According to Dr. John Shortt 1519 these devadftsis 
begin a strenuous three-year course of singing and dancing at the early 
age of five. According to Mr. N. 8. Aiyar in ancient days the devadHsls 
of Travancore who became experts in singing and dancing received the 
title of Ttayar (queen) which appears to have been last conferred in 
1847 A. D. According to Syed Siraj U1 Hassan the training of the 
bogams (the usual term for Telegu dancing girls) is most thorough and 
complete. Says he : “ Commencing their studies at the early age of 
seven or eight, they are able to perform at twelvo or thirteen years of 
age and continue dancing till they are thirty or forty years old. 15 * 0 

That the institutions of both secular and sacred prostitution were 
utilized by the 6tate as secret service agents is evident from Kautilya’s 
ArthaSSstra. According to it women of accomplishments should be 
employed as spies inside the houses of kings who are inimical, friendly, 
intermediate, of low rank, neutral and in the houses of the superintendent 
of such Kings’ eighteen Government departments. 15 * 1 According to 
him “women artisans or prostitutes should be employed to convey 
information to its destined place under the pretext of taking in musical 
instruments or through cipher- writing (gudhalekhya) ”. 15 “* Thus even 
women artisanB, not to speak of prostitutes, knew the art of reading 
signs, of cipher-writing and probably that of playing on musical 

» ,li Ibid., p. 161. 
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instruments. It is probably on account of this service obtained from 

them by the state that Kautilya lays down that the Superintendent of 
weaving should employ mothers of prostitutes and devSdSsis who 
have ceased to attend temples on service to cut wool, fibre, cotton, 
panicle (tala), hemp and flax and pay them wages according to the 
quantity and quality of their work. 15 ® 8 

It is no less interesting to find that some women had also 
some knowledge of military arts and sciences. From the hymns of 
the Itgveda we find that non-Aryan girls joined the army in large 
numbers. In their case some military training may be presumed, as 
they played their part so well that men of the time did not 
regard it as easy or ungallant to war with women. 1594 It would 
appear that some military training was not barred to women as might be 
inferred from the mention in Patanjali of Snktikl, which means a female 
spear-bearer 1595 and from the story in the RcCmSyana of Kaikeyi saving 
her husband Dasaratha, by fighting against his enemies. Military arts 
have been enumerated by Vstsyayana in his list of 64 kal3s to be learnt 
by women in general ( See kalfts Nos. BO and 63). This is 
corroborated by Kautilya who says : “ On getting up from the bed, 

the king shall be rccoived by the troops of women armed with bows.” 
“The Karparamanjari of Rirjasekhara 1586 refers to girls with names 
ending in keli, Anagakeli, Barkarakell, Sundarakeli, Rajakeli and Kandarpa- 
keli as holding shields and swords and thus guarding the prison of 
KarpOramanjari. An inscription 1581 of Mihira Bhoja discloses bands of 
women who gloried in the military profession. Paes 1598 who came to 
India in 1531 A. D. says : “ They also say that each of them (queens of 

the king of Yijayanagara, has sixty maidens within, with these 

maidens, they say there are twelve thousand women; for you must 
know that there are women who handle sword and shield and others 
who wrestle and others who blow trumpets and others pipes and other 
instruments which are different from ours 

«*» Ibid., p. 140. **** Rgveda Y. 61 ; 80, 6 ; YIL 78, 5 j 
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The above survey makes it dear that the education of girls in 
Ancient India fitted them for the role they were to play in life as a 
good housewife, an expert 'actress or a trained dancing girl attached to 
temples for religious functions. We have seen that the Vedic girl 
received a fair share of masculine attention and liberal education. The 
frequent prayers for the concord of husband and wife in the Vedic 
texts are certain proof that feminine subservience could not be taken for 
granted and co-operation had to be prayed for. But in course of time 
the normal woman came to have her girlhood education in which emphasis 
was laid on her modesty, regard for family life, care of religion, 
children and the kitchen and on domestic management and husbanding 
of resources. Henceforward we rarely have figures like Vedic 
Maitreyi’s, bidden behind philosophical theories or Buddhist nuns poring 
over Buddha’s words by midnight. It is rarely, too, we have a 
Vasantasena, the hataera of the Mrchchhakatika, as full of -the intensity 
of life as man, sparkling, scintillating and businesslike. What a contrast 
is presented to the passing student, by the lady-hymnists of the Vedic 
period, and their self-conscious sweetness and self-assertion in the 
Upanisads where women vie with men in intellectual striving and 
outlo-dk on life ; and by the patient Griseldas of the Epic and Sutra periods 
however intelligent and cultured, whose delight lay not in inroads 
into the citadels of masculine rights and privileges but in the routine 
duties of domestic husbandry and the fashioning of future men. Thus 
the sexes came to regard their functions in life as complementary and 
not competitive. The queen of the house knew not unwilling child- 
bearing, unwanted babes or the need for the exercise of a modern 
* dreadful patience ’. Her work was one round of self-denial and 
social service, the coping-stone of India’s structural edifice. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Education or the tbince in Ancient India. 

In the Rgvedic Age the sons of rajanyas undoubtedly shared with the 
other Aryans the knowledge of the Veda but the incessant struggle 
with the non-Aryans must have made their education more military in 
character. There is a passage in the hymns of the Rgveda 1589 which 
refers to military combats among young warriors and as the rajanyas 
became marked off from other classes of society as those whose function 
was to fight for their protection, the practice of arms must hare 
become specialised. 

But in the Brfthmana period when with the progress of Aryan 
colonisation in the East, the battle cries were drowned in the peaceful 
avocations of life, the princes had enough leisure to devote their attention 
to Yedic studies. In the Atharvavoda 1580 there is a reference to the 
king guarding his country by brahmacharya, though it lends itself 
to a different interpretation. To this may be added the evidenoe of the 
Kftthaka Samhita 1891 in its reference to the rite intended to benefit one, 
who, although not a brfthmana, had yet studied (vidyam anUcya) but 
had not acquired fame. More conclusive, however, is the evidence of 
the BrShmanas and the Upanisads regarding learned kshatriyas and 
princes who studied the Yedas and attained proficiency in the sacred lore. 

Thus among the princes, Janaka, king of Videha had the highest 
reputation as a master of Brahmavidya. He had learnt portion of the 
subject from the various brahmana SchUryas viz.. Udanka. Barkn. 
Gardabhivipita, Satyakaraa ancLYidagdha Sakai ya . 1 588 We find in the 
datapath a BrShmaua 1533 that King Janaka, meets with some travelling 
Jjlfthmanas ^ named $vetaketu Aruueya, Somasusma Satyayajfii and 
Yaj&abftlkya and asks them “how they oSerM'hhe Aghihotra but with 
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regard to i/he answer of Yajflabfilkya, the king compliments him by 
saying : v " Thou O Yajfiab&lkya, hast approached very close to the 
solution of the Agnihotra,” pointing out at the Bame time the 
incompleteness of his answer in certain respects. The brahmanas then said 
amongst themselves : “ This rSjanya has surpassed us in speaking, 
come let us invite him to a theological discussion Yajfiab&lkya 
however interposed: “We are brahmanas and he a rSjanya; if we 
overcome him, we shall ask ourselves, whom have we overcome ? 
But if he overcome us, men will say a rSjanya has overcome 
brahmanas. Do not follow this course ”. In the end the Agnihotra 
was explained by Janaka and on YSjnabalkya offering him a boon, he 
replied : “ Let mine be the privilege of asking questions of thee when 

I list,” thus showing his thirst for knowledge. “ Like the traveller 
furnishing himself with a ship or wagon for a long journey, the king 
(Janaka) had his mind equipped for the eternal journey of the soul with 
upanisads or doctrines ”, His former teachers (mentioned above) had 
taught him respectively six definitions of Brahman as Speech, Breath, 
Eye, Ear, Manas and Heart. YajfiabSlkya further develops these 
definitions by pointing out the upanisads or hidden attributes belonging 
to those six appearances as their supports (2yatana) viz., Prajfis, belonging 
to Vak (for, knowledge is conveyed by speeoh), Priyam to Prana (for, life 
always seeks its self-preservation), Satyam to Eye (which conveys truth 
better than the ear), Anantam to ear, An&nda to Manas (for, thought is 
the source of Bliss) and Sthiti to Hrdaya (for, in heart rests every thing). 
At the conclusion of each lesson, the king ofEered the gift of 1000 cows 
with big bulls like elephants ; but Ysjfiabalkya each time declined the 
offer on the ground that, under his father’s instruction, a teacher could 
not accept it before he had completed the teaching of his pupil On 
another occasion King Janaka leaving his throne approached Yajnabalkya 
and bowing to him requested instruction. Yajnabalkya hailed the king 
as one who was self-collected by the study of the Upanisads, worthy of 
honour like the gods, and yet learned by studying the Vedas and 
listening to Upani^adic discourses. Therefore to suoh a competent person 
he put the most difficult question : “ Whither will you go after death ? " 

The question oould not be answered by the king and was made the 
84 
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basis of farther abstruse instruction by Yajflabalkya upon a theme whioh 
baffles human thought to this day . 1584 The substance of his instruction 
is that “ the soul after death goes nowhere whence it has not been 
from the very beginning nor does it become other than that which it 
has always been, one eternal omnipresent Atman . 1 ’ 1 8 8 8 At the conclusion 
of the instruction, the king was so much moved as to lay at the feet 
of his preceptor the gift of his entire kingdom with himself as his slave. 
There is recorded a third occasion on which Janaka received instruction 
from Ysjnabslkya. Here the king first proposes the question : “ What 

serves man for light?” Ynjnabalkya explains that, when external 
light such as Sun, Moon or fire fails, there shines the inner light of his 
self or Atman. This self is defined as “ the spirit behind the organs of 
the sense which is the essential knowledge and shines within the heart.” 
That spirit at birth assumes a body and becomes united with all evils, 
but the evils are left behind at death. A person, as Ysjfiabftlkya 
further explains, consists ef desires. As is his desire, so is his will; 
as is his will, so is the deed ; and whatever deed he does, that be will 
reap. To whatever objoct a man’s own mind is attached, to that he 
goes strenuously together with his deed ; and having obtained the complete 
consequences of whatever deed he does on earth, he returns again from 
that world (which is the temporary reward of his deed) to this world 
of action. But as to the man who does not so desire, who, not desiring, 
freed from desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desire the Self only, 
his vital spirit does not depart elsewhere — being Brahman he goes to 
Brahman. When all desires which once entered his heart are undone, 
then does the mortal become immortal, then he obtains Brahman, with 
his body cast off like the slough of a snake. If a man understands the 
self, thus saying “ I am He ” what could he wish or desire that he should 
pine after the body ? Knowing this the people of old did not wish for 
offspring. What shall we do with offspring, they said, we who have 
this Self and this world of Brahman? At the end of these words, 
“ than which deeper, finer, more noble were never uttered by human lips " 

l,M Compare Deaesen’s candid confession : “ Nor have we even to-day any better reply 
to give” (Philosophy of the Upanijade, p. 90). 
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(as remarked by Deussen) the king repeated his precious gift, saying : 
“Sir, I give you the Yidehas and also myself to be together your 
slaves . 16 86 

similarly, we find that king Brhadratha of the IksvSku race learnt 
BrahmavidyS from the brahmana ascetic SSkSyana . 1 8 87 King Janasruti 
was at great pains in searching for the brahmana Raikva to learn from 
him the BrahmavidyS . 1588 

^Again in the Ch£ndogya 15 * 0 we find that Pravahana JaivSli, king 
of the P&fichalas gave evidence of greater knowledge of SauravidyS 
than Silaka and DSlbhya. Again according to the Brihad . 1540 and 
Ch&ndogya 1541 Upani§ads the aforesaid king of Panchala silenced 
Svetaketu Aruneya and his father and treating them as disciples 
communicated to them the knowledge of PafichagnividyS . 1543 

^A narrative in the Kausitakl 1548 and the Brhad . 1544 Upani^ads 
relates that once a brShmana youth GSrgya Balaki came to king 
AjStasatru of Kfis'l to speak to him regarding Brahman. "What Balaki 
said did not meet with the King’s appreciation. Then the son of Balaki 
approached the king with fuel in his hand and said : “ Let me attend 
thee (as thy pupil ).” 1845 The king replied : “I regard it as an inversion 
of the proper rule that a kshatriya should initiate a brahmana ”. 1548 
“ But ” continued he : " Gome, I will instruct thee.” Then taking him 

by the hand he departed. 

Another learned king was Aswapati Kaikeya. To Uddalaka Aruiji 
came five brahmanas named PrScinasala, Satyayajna, Indradyumna, 
Jana and Budila to learn YaiswanaravidyS. Arupi, difiident as to the 
fullness of his knowledge of the subject, asked them to go to king Aswapati 
Kaikeya with fuel in their hands. The king said : “ How is this, venerable 
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sirs, w hen ye are learned in the scriptures and sons of men learned in 
the scriptures ?” They said : “ Venerable 8ir, thou knowest VaisvSnarS 
throughly i teach us Him.’* He said: "Ido indeed know Vaisv§xinr8 
throughly : put your fuel on (the fire), ye are become my pupil. 1 8 4T 

It is no less interesting to find that there were also some royal 
sages, rajanya-rsis as they are called (in the Paflc. Br. XII. 12. 6.)« 
We may also refer to the tradition preserved in the Nirukta 1848 
relating how DevSpi, a king’s son became the purohita of his younger 
brother fontanu. From the Raghuvamsam of KSlidSsa we learn that 
king Kltrtyablrya was engaged in metaphysical learning. 1549 Similarly, 
king Brabmanistha was well-versed in metaphysics. 1580 In the 
datapaths Brshmana 1 5 8 1 wo find a rajanya as a lute-player and singer 
at the Asvamedha sacrifice, probably the forerunner of kshatriya bards 
from whom sprang the Epics. 

Despite their military character it is quite clear from the Epics that 
the princes received a liberal education. The educational attainments of the 
princes mentioned in the Epics would show that they studied Dhanurveda, 
the lore of elephants 1583 and chariots, 18 58 langhana (jumping) andplavana 
(swimming) 1 * 54 and also subjects like the Vedas, VedSngas, NitisSstra, 
Artkabivriga, Vsrttl, Dandaniti, Music and Poetry, Lekhya (writing) 1 558 
and Alekhya (painting). 15 * 8 In the RSmSyapa 1 857 we find RSma 
asking Bharata whether he studies the three VidySs (tisravidyah) 
where as is apparent Anvikgiki has been dropped from the curriculum 
of studies as not of much importance to princes. Bhlgma says to 
Yudhisthir that the king should study the Vedas and Rsjaniti. 1558 Devargi 
NHrada enquired of king Yudhisthir whether he is giving military 
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training to the princes through experts in military science. 151 ® Bhisraa 
gays to Yudhi§thir : “ Dharma — (Law) is of four kinds — that laid down 
by the Vedas, by the Smrtis, by sages and that determined by self- 
examination. The king should be conversant with all these. That 
king is really proficient in Law who knows it as sanctioned by Tarka- 
sSstra, Veda-Sftstra, VarttU-sSstra and Dandanlti". 1890 Professor Hopkins 
observes : “ How are we to interpret this ? The science of arms required 
years of patient study. Is it conceivable that a boy otherwise occupied 
in physical training should by the age of sixteen be master of the 
special skill that gave him power on the battle-field and at the same 
time have found time to commit to memory even one Vedic collection ? 
It is clear that the law is later than the epic on this point ; and even 
there such knowledge is only to be assumod as is desirable for the warrior 
in general. The active young knight and busy trader must have performed 
their duties towards the Veda in a very perfunctory way, if at all." 

In the RSmayaija 1881 we are thus told about the education 
of Rama and his brothers : “ All of them were versed in the Vedas 
and heroic and intent upon the welfare of others. And all were 
accomplished in knowledge and endowed with virtues and among 
them all, the exceedingly puissant R3ma, having truth for prowress, 
was the desire of every one and spotless like unto the Moon himself. 
He could ride on elephants and horses and was an adept in managing 
cars (chariots) and he was ever engaged in the study of arms and aye 

occupied in ministering unto his sire Those best of men 

ever engaged in the study of the Vedas, were accomplished in the art 
of archery and always intent upon ministering unto their father." 

In due course R3ma had his initiation, 1 88 9 observed the vow of 
celibacy as a student 1 ® 68 in the house of his guru 158 * and on finishing 
his education took the ceremonial bath. 1868 Rama was endowed 
with knowledge ; he has seen the end of the Vedas and VedSngas ; he 
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was well-versed in Dhanurveda and all the sastras. (BSlakSjjda, 1st sarga). 
From childhood he has studied the Vedas, observed the vow of brahmaoharya, 
served his gurus and has thus grown lean and thin. 1 866 He is 
well educated 1887 and “Learning resides in him.” 158 8 He is the 
strongest and most learned of all and is well-versed in the use of weapons 
and is the repository of penance. 1889 He learnt from VidwSmitra 
two mantras callod Bal3 and AtibalS which are the mothers of all 
learning. 1870 He also learnt from ViswEmitra the use of innumerable 
weapons. 1871 He used to cultivate the s3stras to find out their profound 
truths, being surrounded by aged and learned sSdhus of good conduct 
during the intervals of the practice of weapons. 187 a “He has returned 
home after finishing his education in the house of his guru being a 
master of Vedas and Vedangas. He has mastered the use of all kinds 

of missils and weapons of magical potency or not His teachers 

are aged Brahmins who have seen the true import of Dbarma. He is 
endowed with genius aud memory and proficient in the three VargaB... 

He has well mastered poetry and philosophy and all 

those arts that are specially suited for travelling purposes. He is 
proficient in ArthavivSga. He is a passed master in riding on horses 
and elephants and in training them. He is an export in constructing 
phalanx, in marching against the enemy and in killing them. He is 
an expert ohariotoor and is the best of all those who are proficient 
in Dhanurveda.” 1878 “ He has mastered the use of all kinds of missils 
and weapons that are known to Suras, Asuras and men. Qo has acquired 
all learning and knows the Vedas along with their Angas. He is 
profoundly proficient in musio.” 187 * He is also well-versed in 
Nitis&stra 1878 and in all the sastras. 1 876 Reference to military 


>*«• Ibid., AyodhySk&gda, 12th sarga. 
1887 Ibid., 8tb sarga. 

***' Ibid., B5lakS$ds 31st sarga. 
i*ti ibid., 27th and 2Stb sargas. 
i«rt Ibid., Ayodhylkiada. 1st sarga. 
Ibid., Tnddhakfcj^a, 32nd sarga. 


»»•» Ibid., 12tb sarga. 

1870 Ibid., 22nd sarga. 

1878 Ibid., Ajo dbjflkJpda, 1st sarga. 
**** Ibid., 2nd sarga. 

817 • Ibid., 18th and lOBtk sarga*. 
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tournaments where Esma used to play with other warriors for testing 
his military skill is also to he found. 1 87 7 

Laksmwja was also well-versed in all the &stras 1STS and in Niti 
and in the art of warfare. 1879 He can throw 500 arrows by bending 
the bow once. 1880 His wielding of arms was extraordinary and 
without any defect and in the use of arms he displayed fastness, variety 
and beautiful skill. 1881 

Bharata was also woll-versod in the three Vedas, VSrtta (Economics) 
and in Polity (Dandanlti). 1889 

YuvarSja Angada of KiskifidhyS was well-versed in s3ma, dSna, bheda 
and nigraha and in the eight angas of knowledge (viz., susrllsa, srabaija, 
grahana, dhSrana, tarka, bitarka and arthatatvajnSna). He was more 
skilled in warfare than Ball. 1888 

Havana’s son Indrajit was also skilled in the art of warfare. 1884 
He was well-versed in the use of all heavenly weapons 1888 and any 
one in the three worlds who is not aware of his military prowess and 
skill in arms is infamous. 1888 Indeed like Laksmana his wielding 
of arms was extraordinary and without any defect and in the use of 
arms he displayed fastness variety and beautiful skill. 1887 

Prince Aksa, another son of Ravana, was also skilled in the art of 
warfare and was highly proficient in aiming and throwing arrows and 
in hitting the mark. 1888 

“ Prince AtikJya, another son of Havana, was well-versed in all the 
sSstras. He was an expert in riding on horses and elephants, in the 
use of swords, bows and arrows. He was proficient in s3ma, dftna, 
sandhi and higraha and the whole city of Lafika is without any fear 
owing to the prowess of his arms.” 1889 


1877 Ibid,, AyodhySkSpiJ*, 80th sarga, 1578 Ibid., UttarakSpda, 58th sarga. 

1878 Ibid., Yuddhak&^da, 29th and 88th s&rgas. 

i* 8 * Ibid., 49th sarga. 7887 Ibid., 88th sarga. 

1888 Ibid., Ayodhy&kipda, 100th sarga. 1888 Ibid,, KiskifidbyikSnda, 56th sarga. 

1884 Ibid., YnddhakSpda 88th sarga. 1884 Ibid., Snndarakipfla, 48th sarga. 

1S “ Ibid. 1887 Ibid., YuddbakS*$a, 88th sarga. 

1884 Ibid., Sundwaki?<$», 47th sarga. “•» Ibid„ YaddhaMitfa, 70th sarga. 


About the education of Kusa and Laba, the twin sons of king 
RSma we are told thus : — “ Maharsi Valmiki finding Kusa and Laba 
who were talented, •well-versed in Dharma, endowed with sweet 
voice and able to comprehend the meaning of kabya began to teach them 

the Vedas and the whole Epic RamSyana They have 

^completely mastered the art of music and sthana and mUrchhanS- 
tatva.” 18 ® 0 In the Uttarakanda 94th sarga we find Valmiki saying to 
Kusa and Laba : “ Sing every day 24 sargas full of slokas in the manner 

I have shown you before If Rama be pleased to ask 

you whose sons you are, say that you are the students of Valmiki.) 
In the Raghuvamsam we aro told that Valmiki taught Kusa and 
Laba the Vedas and the Vedltngas, 1801 as also the art of singing. 19 * 8 

R&jarsi Dasaratha was well- versed in the Vedas and the 
VedSngas. 1898 The contemporary king of Magadha was also well- 
versed in all the sastras. 1894 

Havana, king of Lanka (Ceylon) also observed the vow of celibacy 
as a student, resided in the house of his teacher and after finishing his 
Vedic education, performed the ceremonial bath and leaving the house 
of his guru became a householder. 18 * 5 He has thus seen the end of 
the Vedas and VedSngas. 1086 

We also find Hanum&na, the minister of Sugriva well-versed in the 
Vedas, the sastras, niti, grammar and the art of war. “ Rama after his 
first talk with him thus speaks of him to Laksmana : ‘ One who has 

not mastered Rk, Yajur and SSma Vedas cannot talk in this way. 
He must have heard the whole of VySlsarana many times, for, he talked 

a great deal but no apasabda fell from his lips He did not fail 

to utter every word in its proper place and made me understand the 
theme of his talk by uttering words which carried comprehension into my 
mind.’” 1807 His power of elocution is also referred to elsewhere. 19 * 8 


( i«»o ibid., B&lakSp^a, 4th sarga. 

XV. 69. 

11,4 Ibid., 13th sarga. 

is,e Ibid., Taddhak&pda, 92nd sarga. 

i>9T Ibid., Ki Jkifidby&kipda, 3rd sarga. 


XV. 33. 

lS# * Ibid., 6th sarga. 

Ibid., 110th aarga. 
isss Ibid,, 55th sarga. 
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He was well-versed in the art of warfare 159 ® and in all the SSstras 1 * 00 
“ In this earth nobody can surpass HanumSna in Valour, enthusiasm, 
intelligence, prowess, good conduct and knowledge of Nlti, gravity, 
cleverness and fortitude. When this hero of extraordinary strength 
reads grammar, he with a view to understand the meaning of the 
grammatical text, takes the book in hand and facing the Sun moves from 
Udayagiri to AstSchala. lie is exceptionally proficient in Stltra, Brtti, 
Arthapada, MahSvSsya and Samgraha. He stands unrivalled in scholarship 
and in ability to find out the profound truths of the Vedas. He has 
seen the end of all the sjstras. He has surpassed even Brhaspati, the guru 
of the Suras in learning and in tapobidhana 1 a 0 1 

In the Adi Parba 1 *° 3 of the Mahsbhnrata we get the following 
account of the education of the Kauravas and the Panda vas : “ Mahatma 
Bhlsma expressed the desire to entrust the proper training in 
good conduot and education of liis grandsons in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher well-versed in various sUstras. Ho then brought 
to his palace the Vedic scholar DronScharya, son of Varadwaja and after 
according fitting reception, put him in charge of the education of his 
grandsons. Satisfied with the solicitude of Bhisma for the proper 
education of tho princes he accepted them as his disciples ; and with very 
great care and attention began to teach them with a special emphasis on 
Dhanurveda. The pupils were all intelligent and within a short time 
they became proficient in all the snstras and endowed with unbounded 
valour ”. “ Duryodhana and Bhima who were prone to anger, both 

practised mace-fighting under Droiiu’s instructions Nakula and 

Sahadeva became expert swordsmen. DharmarSja Yudhisthir became a 

first class charioteer. and of all the royal pupils Arjuna alone 

became an unrivalled bowman ”. 1603 Hropa himself tested their 
military skill 160 * and then with the permission of DhrtarSstra arranged 
for a military tournament where the princes gave a public demonstration 


**•' Ibid., Sundarak&rtda, 47th sarga. 

1400 Ibid., Kiskifidhyakinda, 55th sarga and YuddbakSnda, 17th sarga. 

1,01 Ibid., UttarakSiida, 36th sarga, V* 1808 130th adhySya. 

1,99 Ibid., 132nd adby&ya. ' Ibid., 132nd and 133rd adbylyas, 
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of fheir military skill . 1008 It is interesting to find that Drona, the 
tutor of the princes was a Brahmin. The purpose of the author may 
hare been to exalt the dignify of the brahmana caste by showing how 
the kshatriyas learnt even military skill from the brShmanas. But we 
can point out that it is distinctly stated in the Mah&bhSrata that Drona 
accepted the employment to have his vengeance on king Drupad who 
taunted him for his poverty . 1006 

The PUndavas studied all the Vedas and the various sastraB . 1007 
Of them Yudhisthir was versed in the Vedas and the science of war and 
highly skilled in driving horses and chariots . 1608 Nakula was an 
expert in fighting with swords 1000 while Arjuna was not only an 
unrivalled bowman 1610 but was also versed in Dharmarthatatwa and 
Arthasistra . 1611 


Tiie upmayaim roremony of the sons of the Piindavas was performed 
by Mahers Dhaumyn and after finishing the study of the Vedas they 
learnt Dlmnurveda and the use of all the weapons from Arjuna . 1618 

The brotheis of Draupadi had a Brahmin resident-tutor appointed by 
their royal father, who taught them Brhaspati-niti . 1618 

Bliisma wai proficient in the use of all kinds of astras 1014 and 
s'ftstras , 1 8 an unrivalled bowman and was equal to Indra as a 
warrior . 1610 Prom Vas'istha he had learnt all the Vedas and the 
Vedltiigas . 1 61 7 lie has got by heart all tho sITstras which ^ukrSchSrya 
has read . 1618 He has mastered all the snstras 1619 and knows the true 
import of Dharma . 1630 


1808 ibid., 134th— 137th adhyiyas. 

1808 Ibid., 137th adhyiya ; also 133rd, 138th 
,80T Ibid,, Annlramauikadhyaya. 
toon Ibid., ?intipnrba, lGfith adhyiya. 

**“ Ibid., Slutiparba 167th adl.j iya. 

** ,s Ibid., Itanaparba, 32nd adhyiya. 

1,11 Ibid., G7th adhyiya. 

** tT Ibid., KK't’i and l03rd adhyiyae. 

»•*» Ibid. 
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1808 Ibid., Udyogaparba, 28th adhyiya. 
1,10 Ibid., idiparba, 132nd adhyiya. 
1811 Ibid., Adiparba, 221st adhyiya, 
1814 Ibid., idiparba 100th adhyiya. 
,818 Ibid., 100th adhyiya, 

1818 Ibid., 100th adhyiya. 

74,0 Ibid., 103rd adhyiya. 
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DhrtarSstra was proficient in many s&stras 1 ® 91 wbilo Bidur was 
was versed in all the sSstras. 16 ?* In the Adiparba 16 * 9 we are told that 
1 Bhisma had Dhrtaraptra, Pandu and Bidur taught by a competent 
tutor and made them experts in physical culture. When these princes 
came of age they became versed in Dhanurveda, mace-fighting, 
swordsmanship, gajasiks!!, nltisSstra, itihjjsa, PurSnas, VedSngas etc. 
Of them Pandu became an unrivalled bowman, DhrtarSstra becamo famous 
for his physical strength and Bidur for his piety 

The king of the Kckayas was proficient in Vedic learning 1 6 9 4 
while YaySti studied all the Yedas and the VedSngas. 19 9 8 Ambaripa 
studied the Vedas and Rnjamti. 1638 

The Mahnbliarata 1627 also refers to a king of the Andhaka family 
and other princes as pupils of Drona who taught them military science. 

The $3kya prince Gautama was taught the three R's under a teacher 
named Viswamitra whom according to tradition, he confounds by his 
knowledge already possessed of various styles of writing. He is next 
taught by eight other brahmana teachers viz., “ Rama and Dhaja, 
Laksmana and Manti, Tafina and SuySma, Subhoga and Sudatta ” and 
also the brShmapa Sabbamitta of high lineage in the land of Udichcha, 
a philogist and grammarian, well-read in the six VedSngas, whom 
Suddhodhana pent for and handed over the boy to his charge to be 
taught ”. Ia38 ' From the Antagada Dasao 1839 we learn that when Goyame 
was past eight years he was sent to a teacher of the arts on an auspicious 
day..- He learnt from him the eighteen vernaculars, delighted in song, 
music and dance, was able to fight on horse, elephant and chariot and 
became clever in boxing and night-sallying (nagara-vaccham). Indeed 
he was not inattentive to physical culture. The legends represent him 
as skilled in the twelve arts and especially in archery, like Arjuna of 
old and he proved his superiority to all Sakya youths in open challenge. 


1,11 Ibid., Udyogaparba, 29th adhySya. 
!•*» 109th adhySya. 

18,8 Ibid., Adiparba, 81st adhySya. 

Adiparba, 132nd adhySya. 
mi Barnett’s Antagada Dasao, p. 81, 


ieaa Ibid., Adiparba 206th adhySya. 
i»a* Ibid., SSntiparba, 17th adhySya. 
i*** Ibid., Sdntiparba, 98th adhySya, 
i»ii MilindS-PaSba, IV. 6, 3. 
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Ai in the story of Arjuna, the price of his victory was the hand of 
YasodharS, daughter of his cousin, Suprabuddha, to whom he was married 
at sixteen. One of the beaten youths was another cousin of his, 
Devadatta, who could never forget this discomfituro and grew up to be 
the chief enemy of the Buddha in the world. 

From the Jaina sutras 1 8 30 we learn that Mahabira was proficient in 
the eighteen scripts corresponding to the eighteen vernacular tongues. 

In conformity with the later injunction of Manu 1681 to the effect 
that the king should learn “ from the people the trades and the 
professions ** 1 6 83 we find that the practice of a craft was not considered 
derogatory to the dignity of a prince. The Kusa Jataka, 1088 for 
instance, mentions a prince who only consents to marry when a princess 
is found exactly like a golden image which he himself had fashioned and 
which was far superior to that made hy the chief smith employed for 
the purpose. From the Mah&varnsn we find that king Jetthatissa of 
Ceylon was a “ skilful carver and painter who wrought a beautiful 
image of the Bodhisatwa and also a throne, u parasol, and a state-room 
with beautiful work in ivory made for it and who himself taught the 
arts to his subjects”. In the story of Jivaka wo are told that even in 
royal families idlers were not tolerated and that it was not easy to eke 
out one’s living without the knowledge of some art. In tlio HStigumpha 
Inscription of Khftravola wc read of a prince who claims to have been 
proficient in lokhj, gmjanS and rupa. In Buna’s 1 1 ars aeharita 1684 it is 
stated how on the occasion of the marriage of a princess “ even kings 
girt up their loins and busied themselves in carrying out decorative work 
- sot as tasks by their sovereign. In Jiitaka (IV. 84) we arc told of a 
prince who took to trade. According to Kalhana, 193 * Lothana, a prince 

of the Lohara family maintained himself by agriculture, trade and other 
means. 


»••• SaoavJya SQtra p. 54 ; Nandi SOtra pp. 3?6ff. 

‘" l VII. 43, 1688 YfirtlSramvS^jha lokatah. 

Jltaka No. 531. 

1,14 Eng. Tran*., by Cowsll sad Thoms*, p. 124. 

*••• Btjslsn&gial VHI. 2482. 
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Coming to the DharmasStras and the Dharmasastras we find that 
according to Gautama 1636 the king shall be fully taught the three-fold 
sacred science and Anviksiki 1637 In another passage Gautama 18 * 6 
says: “The administration of justice shall bo by the Veda, the 

DharmasSstra, 1 8 8 9 the Angas and the Pur ana ” ; so that it may be 
presumed that the princes were expected to be acquainted with these 
also during their student-life. That the princes used to hare their 
initiation which marked tho beginning of thoir student-life is evident 
from Manu. 1640 “ After his initiation ” says Manu, 1641 “let him loam 

from those well-versed in the throe Vedas, tho three-fold sacred science, 
the eternal principle of punishment, the science of reasoning# 
the science of self-knowledge and from the people the 
principles of trade, agriculture and cattle-rearing and the science of 
wealth”. 1646 In another passage Manu 1643 says: “Each day 
conformably to tho rules of the sastras and usages of the country, he 
(the king) shall severally adjudicate the oighteen sources of law- 
suits ” ; so that it may be presumed that tho king was expected to be 
acquainted with these in his student-life. Manu 1644 enjoins the prince, 
however, to refrain from singing, dancing and music, for, by addicting 
to them he becomes dissociated with virtue and wealth. According to 
iY&jnab&lkya Samhita 1645 the king should be well-versed in Logic, Polity and 
V5rttS (the principles of trade, agriculture, cattle-roaring and interest) and 
Trayl (the triple Vedas), According to Harifca Sarnhita 1 640 the king should 
be proficient in the laws of Polity and well-versed in the true spirit of 
making peace and dissensions. 

XI. 1. 

i«5t D r , Bahler seems to have wrongly translated, the word as logic in S, B. E., Vol. II; 
for, according to Kantilya’s Artha^Sstra (R. SySma^Sstrl’s Eng. Trans.), p# 6) it 
comprises the philosophy of' Sljpkya, Toga and LokaySta (atheism.) 

1,88 XI. 19. 

mss d,. Bnhler considers this word as probably an interpolation, for, it was then 
included in the Angas as Kalpa. 

i**o yjx, 2. 1,41 VII. 43. 

is*! The same verse also exists in the Matsya Purina 215. 53 and in the Agm Pur&pa 
225. 21-22 ; tee also Gautama DharmasQtra, XX. 3. 

ms vn. a 1944 VII, 46-47. 

L 311. *“• II. 4. 


Ib tli© age represented by Kautilya's Arthasastra there seems to have 
been a considerable development of royal education. The number of 
authorities whose different opinions Kautilya quotes in his ArthasSstra and 
sometimes refutes while discussing the educational programme for princes 
shows among other tilings that there was considerable interest as to what 
was the best kind of education for a yonng prince to receive. It is not 
impossible that this development of royal education may have been the 
result of the desire of some Indian rulers to improve the efficiency of 
their kingdoms in view of the possibilities of foreign invasions like 
those of Darius (521 B. C.) and Alexander the Great (327 B. C.). But 
whether this was so or not, it seems certain that a considerable 
development of royal education took place in the age of Kautilya and we 
get a valuable picture of this education in his ArthasSstra. 

In Bk. I. Oh. XVII. of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 1847 entitled ‘Protection 
of Princos’ wo arc told 

“ Ever since the birth of princes, the king 3hall take special care 
of them. 

“ For ” says Bharadvaja, “ princes like crabs have a notorious 
tendency of eating up their begetter. When they are wanting in filial 
affection, they shall better bo punished in secret.” 

"This is” says Visalaksa, “cruelty, destruction of fortune and 
extirpation of the seed of the race of kshatriyas. Hence it is better to 
keep them under guard in a definite place.” 

“ This ” says the school of Parus’ara, “ is akin to the fear from a 
lurking snake, for, a prince may think that apprehensive of clanger, 
his father has locked him up and may attempt to put his own father 
on his lap. Hence it is better to keep a prince under the custody of 
boundary guards or inside a fort.” 

M This ” says Pisuna, “ is akin to the fear (from a wolf) of a flock of 

sheep; for, after understanding the cause of his rustication, he may avail 


1,4t R. SxtoaUstrr* Eng. Trans,, pp, 87-40, 
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himself of the opportunity to make an alliance with the boundary guards 
(against his father). Hence it is better to throw him inside a fort 
belonging to a foreign king faf away from his own state.” 

” This ” says Kaunapadanta, “ is akin to the position of a calf ; for, 
just as a man milks a cow with the help of her calf, so the foreign 
king may milk (reduce) the prince’s father. Hence it is better to make 
a prince live with his maternal relations.” 

“ This ” says Yatavyadhi, ” is akin to the position of a flag; for, as 
in the case of Aditi and Kausika, the prince’s maternal relations may, 
unfurling this flag, go on begging. Hence princes may be suffered to 
dissipate their lives by sensual excesses in as much as revelling sons 
do not dislike their indulgent father.” 

“ This ” says Kautilya, “ is death in life ; for no sooner is a royal 
family with a prince or princes givon to dissipation attacked, than it 
perishes like a worm-eaten piece of wood. Hence when the queen 
attains the age favourable for procreation, priests shall offer to Indra 
and Brhaspati the requisite oblations. When she is big with a child, 
the king shall observe the instructions of midwifery with regard to 
gestation and delivery. After delivery, the priests shall perform the 
prescribed purificatory ceremonials. Whon the prince attains the 
necossary ago, adepts shall train him up under proper discipline .” 

“ There can be ” says Kautilya, " no greater crime or sin than making 

wicked impressions on an innocent mind Henco he shall 

he taught only qf righteousness and of wealth (artha) but not of 

unrighteousness and non-wealth When under the 

temptation of youth, he turns his eye towards women, impure women 
under the guise of Aryas shall, at night and in lonely places, terrify 
him ; when fond of liquor, he shall be terrified by making him drink 
such liquor as is adulterated with narcotic (Yogapana) ; when fond of 
gambling, he shall be terrified by spies under the disguise of fraudulent 
persons ; when fond of hunting, he shall be terrified by spies under the 
disguise of highway robbers ; and whon desirous of attacking his own 
father, he shall, under the pretence of compliance, be gradually persuaded 
of the evil consequences of sueh attempts.” 
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Kautilya further says : “ Sous are of three kinds : those of sharp 
intelligence : those of stagnant intelligence ; and those of perverted mind. 
" Whoever carries into practice whatever he is taught concerning 
righteousness and wealth is one of sharp intelligence; whoever never 
Carries into practice the good instructions he has been taught is one of 
stagnant intelligence ; aud whoever entangles himself in dangers and 

hates righteousness and wealth is one of perverted mind 

Never shall a wicked and an only son (of the last type) be installed 
on the throne.” 

From the above it is evident what a great emphasis Kautilya laid 
on the proper education of a prince. In another passage 16 * 8 we are 
told: “The king who is toellreducated and disciplined in sciences, 
devoted to good government of his subjects and bent on doing good 
to all people will enjoy the earth unopposed.” Again, according to 
Kautilya the king should possess among other qualities, “sharp 
intellect, strong memory, keen mind, iraninig in all kinds of arts, 
cleverness to discern the causes necessitating cessation of treaty or war 
with an enemy or to lie in Wait keeping treaties, obligations and pledges 
or to avail himself of the enemy’s weak points and to observe custom 
as taught by aged persons.” 1040 

Coming to Kautilya’s curriculum for tho education of the prince 
we find that it included four sciences : Anvlksikl, Trayi, YSrttH and 
Dajjdaniti. 1 0 5 0 We have already seen that according to Kautilya 
“ he (the prince) shall ho taught only of righteousness and wealth’’ 1681 
and he expressly 6ays that “ these can he learnt only from the four 
sciences.” 18 ia lt appears, however, that the authorities are not agreed as 
to the number of sciences to be taught, for, wo are told : — 1698 

“ The school of Manu hold that there are only three sciences : 
tho triple Yodas, Vltrttii and the scionco of government, in as much as 
tho Boionco of Auviksiki is nothing but a special branch of the Yedas. 


Ibid., p, 11. 

***» Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
Ibid., p. <5. 


1,4 » Ibid., p. 319. 
1M » Ibid., p. 38. 
*••• Ibid, 
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“ The school of Brhagpati say that there are only two sciences : 
V&rtta and the science of government, in as much as the triple Vedas 
are merely an abridgment for a man experienced in affairs temporal. 

“ The school of UsanS declare that there is only one science and 
that the science of government ; for, they say, it is in that science that 
all other sciences havo their origin and end. M 

“ But Kautilya holds that four and four only are the scienoes ; 
wherefore it is from those scienoes that all that concerns righteousness 
and wealth is learnt, therefore they are so called.” 

But although Kautilya prescribes four sciences for the prince, he 
admits the supreme importance of Dandanlti as a subject for royal 
education. For says he : — 

“ The first three sciences (out of the four) are dependent for their 
well-being on the science of government.” 1654 

“ The sceptre on which the well-being and progress of the sciences 
of Anvlksiki, the triple Vedas and Vartta depend is known as Da&$a. 
That which treats of Danda is the science of government, 
Dandanlti.” 1655 

“ A king of unrighteous character and vicious habits will, though 
he is an emperor, fall an easy prey either to the fury of his own subjects 
or to that of his enemies. But a wise king, trained in politics, will, 
though he possesses a small territory, conquer the whole earth with the 
help of the best-fitted elements of sovereignty and will never be 
defeated.” 1856 

“Whoever, well-versed in polity, thus acquires friends, wealth 
and territory with or without population will overreach other kings 
in combination against him.” 1657 

“Even if the king is held by the chiefs under their influence, 
the minister may, through the medium of king’s favourites teach him the 
principles qf polity with illustrations from the Itihasa and Pur2na.” 1698 


*'»* Ibid, p. 10. 
*•*« Ibid, p. 821. 
*••• Ibid., p. 318. 
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The Nit&SSra of Ksmandaka has a description of a tree of Polity of 
which the four vidyfis have been called the four roots. Says he : “ He is 
indeed a real politician who knows the tree with eight branches, four 
roots, sixty leaves, two props, six flowers and three fruits .” 1669 
Similarly, in the Yuktikalpatnru the different vidyns have been compared 
to the branches and flowers of a true. In the boginning of the work, 
the reason why it lias been called a tree has been thus explained : 
u The root of this tree is Dandaniti (Polity), the stem is Jyotisa, the 
various Vidylts aro its branches and flowers, its fruits are unknown 
and its sap is nectar to the good (i. e., promotes their welfare ).” 1660 

But Kautilya rightly observes : “ Danda (punishment) which alone 
can procure safety and security of life is, in its turn, dependent on 
discipline .” 1 661 “ Hence the king shall keep up his personal discipline 

by receiving lessons in sciences .” 1668 Now “discipline is of two kinds: 
artificial and natural ; for instruction can render only a docile being 
conformable to the rules of discipline and not an undocile being . 1608 

Klmandaklya, NltieJra VIII. 42. i'°o Ynktikalpataru, slokas 6-7. 

16,1 Arthat.wtra (It. Syiuna^ihtiT’s Eng. Trans.), p. 10. 1## ® Ibid., p. 13. 

Kriyi bi drabyam binayati nidrabyam— Artba&strS Bk. I. Oh. V. 

In Bbababhnti’s Uttara-TUma-charita Atreyl says: "Now with 
thoso two boys possessed of exceedingly brilliant power of comprehension 
and retentivenres as they are, students like ns cannot keep pace in the 
studios, lor, the preceptor imparts unto tho clever, instructions just the same 
as unto tho dull and in no wiso doth he their power of comprehension either 
mako or thwart ; and yet there does result a vast difference as to the outcome; 
for we know that only a pure crystal is able to take in images and not a mere 
lump of clay.” (Uttara-lUma charita— Bclvalkar’s Eng. Trans., p. 32). 

K&lidica in his Raghuvani4am speaks in tho same strain : 
"Nisarga-samskilrabinltuh ; swSvhSbika'n binftatw am tesJm ; mQmursu jahajam 
tejo habijoba habibhnjam”. 

In BSpa's Kit Jam hart Sukanitsa says to CbandrSpIda : " Men such 
as thou art, are tho fitting vessels for instruction. For, on a mind free from stain 
the virtuo of good counsel enters easily, as the moon’s rays on a moon crystal. 
The words of a guru, though pure, yet cause great pain when they enter the ears 
ol the bad as water does ; while in others they produce a nobler beauty, like the 
ear- jewel on an elephant ” (Kadambari— C. M, Ridding’s Eng. Trans., pp. 76-77), 
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The study of sciences can tame only those who are possessed of such 
mental faculties as obedience, hearing, grasping, retentive memory, 
discrimination, inference and deliberation but not others devoid of such 
faculties.” 1864 It follows from the above that for those who have 
not this natural disipline, there is the artificial discipline of punishment. 

“Sciences” he continues : 1 6 a 5 “should be studied and their 
precepts strictly observed under the authority of specialist teachers. 
Having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, the student shall learn the 
alphabet (lipi) and arithmetic. After investiture with the sacred thread 1886 
he shall study the Triple Vedas, the science of Anvlksjikl under teachers 
of acknowledged authority (sista), the science of Vsrtts under government 
superintendents and the science of Dandanlti under theoretical and practical 
politicians.” 1667 

With regard to the length of the course we are told : “ Tho Prince 
should observe celibacy till he becomes sixteen years old. Then he 
shall observe the ceremony of tonsure (godana) and marry.” If tho 
investiture with the sacred thread took place in accordance with the 
regulations laid down in tho Hharmasutras in the eleventh year after 
conception the course would thus last six years. But wo know that 
to learn one Veda twelve years were prescribed for tho brahmacharin 
by tlio Dharmasutras. It thus seems that the study of ViJrtta and 
Dagdanlti may have been continued even after marriage. For, while 
dealing with the life of a saintly king Kautilya says that among other 
things the king should “ acquire wisdom by keeping company with 
the aged and keep up his personal discipline by receiving lessons in tho 
sciences.” 1888 Again, while dealing with the duties of a king Kautilya 
says : “ He shall divide both day and night into eight nSlikas (1-J hrs.) 

.during tho second (one-eighth) part of the day he shall not 


18 84 Ibid., 10. i««« Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

1868 Compare tho custom in ancient Persia where according to Alcibiades tho princes 
were given over to royal tutors only at fifteen. 

1,8T Vitayiyana in bis KSmasBtra Bk. I. Oh. II, refers to Arthaohintak&h (Professors of 
Artha&stra), 

*««« Artha&stra (B, gySma&strPs Eng. Trans.), p. 13'. 



only bathe and dine but also study During the second 

(one eighth) part of the night he shall attend to bathing and supper 

and study During the sixth (one eighth) part of the 

night he shall recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences .’* 1 8 88 From 

the MshSbhfirata 1670 wo learn that King Janadeva of Mithils had in* 
his palace one hundred achfiryas who used to teach him the duties of 
the men living in the different asramas (stages) of life. We similarly find 
that kings Dhrtarirstra and Yudhislhira were regularly taught by Bhisma 
and Bidur respectively . 1871 Even in the course of their flight to the 
forest from the city of Baranabata the Psndavas used to read the 
XJpanisads, the VedSngas and Kitisastra . 1 ® 7 9 SukrUchSrya also while 
dealing with the daily routine of the king says that the king should 
take two mulnlrtas (i. e., SG minutes) for prayers, study and charity 147 * 
and another muhUrta for observing (i. e. } studying) old and new things . 1674 
Yftjfiabltlkya 1875 also enjoins the king to study the Yedas after taking 
his evening meal. 

Some further particulars with regard to Kautilya’s scheme of education 
are forthcoming. “ For acquiring efficiency in the skill of shooting arrows 
at moving objects, he shall engage himself in sports only in such forests as 
are cleared by hunters and houndkeepere from the fear of highway robbers, 
snakes and enemies .” 1,78 

During the period of study the young prince was to be 
placod under the strict supervision of his teachers. “ In view 
of maintaining efficient discipline, ho shall ever and invariably keep 

company with aged professors of sciences in whom alone discipline 
has its firm root .” 1877 


The hours of study were thus planned out. “ He shall spend the 
forenoon in receiving lessons in military arts concerning elephants, horses, 


tv!!” S'-’i' C !l' XIX ' 1870 &atiparba, 218th adbySya. 

Ibid., 227th &dhj&y& and Anni&sanaparba. 

I"! !“ th ** h ? l 7*' 1,79 Sukranltu&ra, Ch. L line 558. 

* Ibid., line 564. ^ 

*"* Arthafc.tr* (R. Syimafcetrr. Eng. Trane.), pp. 40-50. 

4877 Ibid., p. 11. 



ih&riota and weapons and the afternoon in hearing ItihSsa 

During the rest of the day and night, he Bhall not only receive new 
lessons and revise old ones but also hear over and again what has not 
been clearly understood ”. 1878 

The above outline of royal education gives greater importance to 
practical wisdom than to theoretical philosophy and religious instruction. 
Kautilya has included the study of the three Vedas in the curriculum of 
royal studies but in later details it is curious to find no reference to 
their study. Moreover, the injunction referred to above that the science 
of VSrtta is to be studied under Government superintendents and the 
science of Dandaniti under theoretical and practical politicians shows 
that these two subjects were learnt in very close contact with their 
practice in actual life. We have also seen that in the opinion of 
Kautilya, of the three kinds of princes, whoever carries into practice 
whatever he w taught concerning righteousness and wealth is the 
best. 1679 

That a thorough grasp of the subject was the objective is evident 

from the following : “ He (the prince) shall not only revise old 

lessons but also hoar over and over again what has not been clearly 
understood. For, from hearing (sutra) ensues knowledge, from knowldge 
steady application (yoga) is possible ; and from application self-posBession 
(atmavatts) is possible. This is what is meant by efficiency of lpAvnrng 
(vidyasamarthyam). l6B0 

Kamandaka in his Nltisara is equally emphatic on the education 

of the prince. Says he : “ The King for the sake of attaining 

progress should train up his sons with proper education (siksa); 

for, uneducated princes bring ruin on the family ”. 1681 He further 
a&ys: “If the king be trained up by proper education (vidya) 

then he is never depressed by dangers and difficulties ”. 1 6 8 a Again: 
“ The king who daily receives a proper training in the 64 kalis like 
dancing, singing, musio etc., daily impoves his position like the Moon 


«»• Ibid., p. 1L 
Ibid., p. 1L 

i«tt ibid., lat MTga, ft. 69. 


11 T 9 Ibid., p, 39, 

i**i KSmandaklya Nltisara, 7th sarga, 41, 5, 



in til© lunar fortnight*’. 1688 His scheme of royal education as 
outlined in sarga two of his Nitis?ira is almost wholly copied from that 
of Kautilya. It thus includes tho study by the prince of Anviksikl, 
the Trayl, Yartta and Dandanlti. 1694 According to him the king should 
also be proficient in the sastras and in YyabahSra 1888 as also in the 
64 kalSs. 1688 

SukrSchRrya has also drawn up in his Nltislira a syllabus of intellectual 
training for princes. Says he : “ Association with the guru is for the 
acquisition of sitstras, the sastras arc calculated to increase knowledge : 
the king who is trained up in the branches of learning is respected by the 
good and does not incline to wrong deeds even if impelled by evil 
motives”. 1087 “Anviksikl, the Trail, Vrrrttn and Paiidaniti — these four 
branches of learning the king should always st^ly. The science of 
discussion and Vodltnta are founded on the science of Anviksikl ; virtue 
and vice, as well ns interests and injuries of man are based on tho Trayl; 
wealth and its opposite on V5rt1~ ; ged and had government on 
Daajdaniti. Thus all the castes of men and the biages of human life are 
built upon these sciences. The six Angas, the four Vedas, Mim3rnsS 
(system of philosophy), Nyitya (system of philosophy), DharmasHstras 
as well as the Puritans — ail these constitute the Trayl. In -VSrtta, are 
treated interest, agriculture, commerce and pioservatiou of cows. The 
man who is well up in ViTrtt' need not he anxious for earning. Danda 
is restraint and punishment, thence tho king is also known to be Danda. 
Tho Niti that regulates punishment constitutes Dandanlti, so called 
because it governs and guides. Man gives up both pleasure and pain 
through Anviksikl and the, scienco of Self (metaphysics) and gets both 
temporal and spiritual self-realisation through the Trayl ”.*««« 

Sukr3ch3rya, however, lays tho greatest stress on the 6tudy of 
KitisSstra by tho prince. Says he: “As NltisTtetra is considered to be 
tbo spring of virtue, woalth, enjoyment and salvation, the ruler should 
ovor carefully peruse it; by knowing it, rulers can be victorious 


Ibid., «. 61. 

Ibid., 6tk sarga, <1. L 

UM SuknmltisSra, Ch. I, lines 295-97. 


lM * Ibid., 2nd sarga, L 
l,M Ibid -, l*t sarga, fl. 61. 
Ibid., lines 308-16, 
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0T«r foes, affectionate and .conciliatory towards subjects and' well up in 
the arts of state-craft 168 9 “ NltiSSstra oonduces to the desires and 
interests of all and hence is respected and followed by all. It is also 
indispensable to the prince since he is the lord of all mon and things. 
Just as in tho case of the sick persons who take unprescribod food 
(apathya), the diseases como immediately and do not delay in manifesting 
themselves, so also in tho case of the princes who are unschooled in the 
principles of Nitisjstra, the enemies make their appearance at once and 
do not delay in declaring themselves. The two primary functions of the 
king are the protection of subjects and constant punishment of offenders ; 
these two cannot be achieved without NitisJtstra ”. 18 80 “The king who 
always studies the abridged text of Sukra becomes competent to bear the 
burden of state-affairs ”. 1891 

Sukra also includes manly exercises and military training in his 
scheme of education for the prince. Says he : “ The king should 
always practise military parados with the troops and strike the objective 
by means of missiles at the stated hours”. 1809 “He should every 
morning and evening exercise himself with elephants, horses, chariots 
and other conveyances ”. 16 9 3 This “ exercise over elephants, horses and 
carriages ” should be taken by tho king at dawn and for one muhQrta 
(=48 minutes) only; 1094 fox*, “excessive walking and over- 
exercise soon bring about men’s old ago”. 1896 “ And he should learn 

as well as teach the military arrangements of soldiers”. 18 ® 8 “He 
should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds and other animals of the forest 
and in the course of hunting kill the wild ones ”. 1 8 07 Sukra explains 
his reasons for including manly exercises as an integral part of royal 
education thus : “ The advantages of hunting are the growth of 

ability to strike the aim and agility in the uso of arms and weapons but 
cruelty is the great defect ”. 1898 


Ibid., lines 10-13. 

• #l Ibid., Oh. IV. Seo. VII. lines 853-54. 

Ibid., lineB 779-80. 

••• Ibid. Ch. I. line 663. 

Ibid., Oh. III. lines 6034)4. 

Ibid., lines 665-66, 


Ibid., lineB 23-28. Compare Ibid., linss 
29-38; Ibid., lines 801-02; Ibid., 
Ch. IV. See. VII. lines 857-58. 

»•»* Ibid., line 559. 

»••• Ibid., Ch. I. line 664. 

Ibid., lines 667-69, 
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In another place Sukra says : u The king should make the children 
of his family well-up in 'NitisSstra, proficient in archery (Dhanurveda), 
capable of undertaking strains and of bearing harsh words and 
p unishm ents, habituated to the feat of arms (SauryavidyS), master of 
all arts and sciences, upright in morals as well as discipline through his 
ministers and councillors.” 1699 Thus the course of instruction for the 
children of the royal household was at once physical, intellectual, 
moral, military as well as political. Moreover, the terms “ Dhanurveda” 
and “ SauryavidyS ” refer perhaps to the theoretical and applied 
branches of military education. The former indicates proficiency in 
the science of archery i. o., military tactics and implements generally, 
while the latter refers to actual field-work, parade, mock-fights, assaults- 
at-arms etc., — practices that call forth martial enthusiasm and develop 
warlike aptitudes. 

The curriculum of royal studies, according to Aswagho§a comprised a 
number of subjects — llio Veda, sacrifices, the performance of sacrifices ; 
archery, the training of elephants, the domesticating of horses, the 
carrying of tho lance, jumping, running, massage, fording a river, 
strategy, tho rules of battle array ; music, dancing, tho art of playing 
on the tambourine, the art of playing on the conch, sculpture, painting; 
Bowing, weaving, sealing, wax-work, the making of garlands of flowers, 
arrangement of garlands, examination of precious stones and valuable 
materials for clothing; grammar, literature, tho origin of writing, 
eloquence, rhetoric; the study of origins, heredity and eugenics; 
astronomy, casting horoscopes of boys and girls, interpretation of dreams 
and of the flight of birds ; computation, interest ; the arts of love and 
laughter, conjuring tricks, chess, dice etc. This list agrees in the main 
with what we find in tho LalitavistSra and compares well with what we 
find described in the Jaina texts as the the curricula of studies of 
Mah&bira. 

In the Milinda-Pafiba we are told that “ the business of the princes 
of the earth is to learn all about elephants, horses, chariots, rapiers and tike 
documents and the law of property 1,1 700 

»••• Ibid., Ch. II. lime 43-46. g, g. 1., Vol. XXX V. p. 247 . 
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The Matsya Purina 170 * says that “ the king should have his prince 
instructed by learned teachers in DharmasSstra, KSmasSstra, ArthasBstra, 
Dhanurveda as also in the knowledge of elephants and chariots. He 
should regularly take physical exercises and learn the silpas.” 

In the Bhftgabad Pursna 1709 we read that the youthful Kr$ca and 
BalarSma studied the Vedas with their Angas, TTpanisads, Dhanurveda. 
DharmaiSstra, MirnSrpaS, Anviksiki, Kajaniti and the sixty-four kalis. 

It is to be presumed that as in the case of the ordinary twice-born 
student, the prince’s training of the sciences and arts was based on a 
knowledge of the grammar of the Sanskrit language. The BtoTy contained 
in the KathSsaritsSgara 1703 of the king who did not know Sanskrit 
grammar seems to show that some royal pupils did not always find it 
easy to master all its intricacies. 

With regard to the text-books, those used by the ordinary twice- 
born students for Vedic study would servo also for the princes in so far 
as they studied the same subjects but there were two developments 
which arose to meet the needs of the special training required for them. 
We have already referred to the Arthasastra as a subject to be studied 
by the prince. Kamandaka in his introduction to the NitisSra also 
refers to the ArthaiSstra of Kautilya as a favourite learning of kings. 
Says he : "From the scientific work of that learned man who had readied 
the limits of knowledge, the favourite learning of the kings, brief yet 
intelligible and useful in the acquisition and maintenance of the earth, 
we are going to extract and teach kings in the manner acceptable to 
those learned in the science of Polity." Dandi in his Dasakumarcharita 1704 
says : " Learn then the scienoe of Polity. Now this has been by the 
revered teacher Visnugupta abridged into six thousand ilokas in the 
interest of the Maurya {king) that when learnt and well-observed, 
it can produce the results expected from it." 

The scope of this subject (ArthaiSstra) has been thus laid down by 
Kautilya : “ The means of subsistence of mankind is termed Artha. 


”•* Oh. 220. 24, 2-3. 

Four, Vol. I p. 71. 

87 


»»«* X. 46. 26-27. 
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The earth which contains mankind is also termed Artha. The scienoe 
which treats of the means of acquiring and maintaining the earth is 
Ar thafa stra .” 1 1 0 6 From this it follows clearly that ArthasSstra really 
treated of Artha in the sense of earth, and not in its primary sense of 
wealth which was ths subject that properly pertained to the field of 
Varttfl. Kautilya’s ArthasSstra mentions tho same fact in another 
place, for, it actually commences with the statement that it was 
composed by the author as a ‘ compendium of almost all the ArthasSstras 
written by prior teachers for the acquisition and maintenance of • the 
earth. 1 11 00 From this it follows that ArthasSstra was really a very 
comprehensive science as its data were drawn from a wide variety of 
of sources, for, any subject that had more or less intimate bearing upon 
the means of acquiring and maintaining the earth could not but naturally 
fall within its scope. Tlius, Daiidanlti was the most important branch, 
in fact tho fundamental basis, of ArthasSstra, for, Dandaniti *' upon 
which tho progress of the world depends 1,1 7 07 was of the utmost 
importance to princes in their efforts to acquire and maintain 
the earth. Vnrttn also supplied no moan quota to the scionco, for, it 
was through VlrttTi and Vartt!t alono that two of tho seven limbs 
of tho (state, viz., Kt-sa and Danda could he acquired. The Sukraniti 
recognises this double aspect of Arthasiistra wlicn it defines it as the 
scicnco which describes the actions and administration of kings, as well as 
the moans of livelihood in a proper manner . 1108 In fact, this double 
aspect of tho Arthasiistra has often given rise to a confusion of ideas 
and has led to its being designated sometimes as Polity and sometimes 
as Economics by writers at different times. Later on ArthasSstra was 
devested of its economic topics and became simply tho political science. 
In later Sanskrit literature this use is made of the word ArthasSstra and 
tho terras Nitisastra, Artlmsastiu, Dandaniti and Rsjaniti are used 
indiscriminately to represent the science of Polity. 

Ysrttn was another subject of royal study. The word is derived 
from the root ‘ vrt ’ by the addition of the suffix * n Thus VSrttS 

1T0> Arti\ft48*tra, Bk. V. Ch. I. ito# ibid., Bk. I. Ch. I. 

* m loknyttriW- Bk. I. Ch. IV. »*<>• Bk. IV. Sec. IIL lines 110-111. 
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etymologically represents' vrtti or moans of livelihood. Along with 
the use of tho term Vnrtt5 as a collective name for 'occupations, it 
was also used as the designation of a division of learning, pertaining 
to knowledge relating to those occupations. According to Kautilya gain 
and loss of wealth 1709 are to be known from Vitrtfa. In Sukraniti 17 10 
we are told that profit and loss of wealth arc based on Vartta. Kamandaka 
in his Nitisara 1 711 merely repeats the words of his political guru about 
the nature of Vartta. Vartta was thus the branch of learning that had 
wealth for its subject of study. It at first included three subjects— 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade. 171 * Kamandaka writes to the 
same effect. 1713 Vitya Purana 1,14 also says : 

“ KrsibSnijya tadbartu trtlyam pasupalanam 
Vidyahyota niahavaga Vartta vrttiaySsayah” 

In course of time Vartta came to include usury as well. As BhSgabad 
Purana 1715 says : 

“ Krsibanijyagoraksa kusidam turymuchyate 
Vartta chaturvidya tatra bayam gobrttayonism.” 

Suhranlti 1710 also says that in Vartta are treated interest, agriculture, 
trade and preservation of cows. In the Devipurana 1717 we find that 
even KarmSnta, i. e., manufacture has been added to Vartta while 
in the Mahabharata 17 18 tho various arts and crafts (bibidhsni silpani) 
wore included in it. 

Kautilya describes the merits of Vartta as a subject of royal study 
in no uncertain words. Says ho : “ It is most useful in that it brings 
in grains, cattle, gold, forest produce and free labour. It is by means 


ito» ArthSnarthau. 1710 Ch. I. lines 305 — 08. 

1711 II. 7 ; also Agnipar£ga 238. 9. 

st is Krjip&iupalye bSpijjS cfaa vSrttJ — Artba&stra, Bk. I. Cb. IV. 

**»• n. 14. 1714 V. 10. 28. 

X. 24. 21. 4719 Ch. I. lines 811-12. 

it it 87. 18. 47 « XII. 167. 10-11. 




of the treasury and the army obtained solely through Vilrttft that the 
Icing can hold under his control both his and his enemy’s party .” 17 18 

The study of Itihasa by the prince included the study of Pur&ja, 
Itibrtta, AkhySyika, UdSharana, DharmasSstra and Arthasastra , 1780 
It is when we look at this comprehensive sense of Itihasa that we can 
understand why products of imagination have been incorporated in 
history . 17 ® 1 The Puranas resemble more than any other of these si* 
branches, history (in the modern sense of the word). The five subjects 
that form the subject-matter of these PurlDoas may be regarded as their 
five characteristics. They arc sarga, pratisarga, vainsa, vamsSnucharita 
and manvantara. Under vairua and vamsfinucharita were 
recordod the names of kings, tho periods for which they reigned 
and noteworthy events connected with tho distinguished reigns. The 
naturo of UdSliarana will be clear from two passages in the Arthasastra 
of TCautilya 1 7 2 * and VatsySy ana's KSmastltra . 1 7 * 5 It seems that 
Udnharaoa embodies facts and not mere imagination. As regards the 
nature of Itibrtta, probably it dealt at length with events . 1734 The mention 
of Itibrtta of kings and mis as well as the sacred PurSija SarphitS 
embodying Dharma and Artha in the same verso supports the same 
view. Akhyiiyika included moral fables and stories such as were 
collected (afterwards) in the Pauchatantra and the Hitopadesa. 

The DharmaSltstras as a general rule contain groups of laws, 
religious and civil and about atonement (Schara, bySbahftra and 
pr&yaschitta). 

Anviksiki — was another subject of royal study. According to 
Kautilya 1 7 a 8 it comprised the philosophy of Ssmkhya, Toga and 
Lokftyata. In SukranitisSra 1788 we are told that the science of discussion 
and Vedanta are foundod on Anviksiki. According to Kautilya “the 


17 Arthafestm, Bk. I. Ch. IV. 

»»»• Kaotilya’s Arthurs (R, gjrimafcetrTs Bag, Trans.), p. 11. 
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scienoe ol Anvik§ikl is most beneficial to the world, keeps the mind 
steady and firm in weal and woe alike and bestows excellence of 
foresight, speech and action. Light to all kinds of knowledge, easy 
to accomplish all kinds of acts and receptacle of all kinds of 
virtues, is the science of Anviksiki ever held to be ”. 1 787 

In course of time the four sciences of Trayl, Dandaniti, VsrttS 
and Anviksiki came to be known as KulavidySs of princes. Prom 
Raghuvamsam 1 7 * * we find that a king wed his sons first to the 
KulavidySs (which the commentator explains as Trayi, Dandaniti, Vartta, 
and Anviksiki) and then to princesses. 

But the preceptors, finding perhaps that their royal pupils did not 
always take kindly to the effort studying the political wisdom of the 
ArthasSstra, devised the plan of using fables and stories as vehicles 
for teaching this science. The Fahehatantra existed in the first half 
of the sixth century A. D. but the TantrSkhyayika which is considered 
to be its most original and earliest form was composed many centuries 
earlier . 17 * 9 It is introduced with the story of a certain king who had 
three particularly idle and stupid sons. Ho wished to find a teacher 
for them and at last met with a certain brahmana, who promised to 
give the young princes such instruction in six months that they would 
surpass all others in the knowledge of right conduct. For the 
accomplishment of his object he composed the Paiichatantra. The 
Hitopadesa is a similar collection of fables much later than the 
Pafiohatantra on which it is based. There are also other collections 
of fables like them, as for instance, the KathXsaritsSgara. The 
MahSbharata contains a great deal of didactic material embedded in the 
story and this may also have been used in the instruction of princes. 
For stories of heroes they had the epic poems like the J&mSyana and 
and the MahSbh&rata and at a later date the bardic chronicles (like 
ChSnd-R&isS) of B&jaBthSn written in the vernaculars. 


«»» Bk. L CL n. «« Canto XVII. 3. 

J, B. A. S., 1910, pp. 9661 Dr. Hertel thinks that the TantrikhyftyikS was 
composed between 300 B. 0. and 570 A. D. and nearer the earlier limit. Dr, F. 
W. Thomas takes it be as old ae 300 A. D. 


The education of tho prince was in course of time made more 
individual^ tio than ever as is evident not only from Indian literature 
but also from inscriptions and coins. The Milinda-Panha 1730 thus 
describes the attainments of Milinda (Menander tho Great) : — “ Many 
wore the arts and sciences he knew — holy tradition and secular law ; 
tho Sarpkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisesika systems of philosophy; 
arithmetic: music; medicine; the four Vedas; the PurSnas and the 
ItihSsas ; astronomy, magic, causation and spells ; the art of war ; poetry ; 
conveyancing — in a word, the whole nineteen. As a disputant, he was 
bard to equal, harder still to ovorcome ; tho acknowledged superior of 
all tho founders of the various schools of thought. And as in wisdom 
so in strength of body, swiftness, and valour, there was found nono equal 
to Milinda in all India.” From the Mrclihakatika wo learn that Sfldraka 
was a scholar in Rgveda, Sltmaveda, Mathematics, the arts regarding 
courtesans and the science of elephants. 

Samudragupta was noted not more for his conquests than for his 
proficiency in the humanities of the times. The Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription describes how he was well-versed in the slstras . 1731 But his 
learning was not confined to tho sacred lore alone. He was tho prince 
of poets (kavirUja) whose various poetical compositions wore fit to be 
the moans of subsistence of learned people 1782 and gave him an 
empire of fame for his enjoyment . 1733 Altogether his sharp and 
polishod intellect put to shame Ivasyapa, the preceptor of Indra . 1 784 
Besides poetry he also cultivated tho sister arts of music. He “put 
to shame NSrada by bis choral skill and musical accomplishment .” 1785 
Tho Lyrist type of his coins represent Samudragupta as playing on the 
lyre or lute (vlnn). Ho was no less proficient in the sterner arts of 
the warrior. He depicts himself as an archer on some of his coins wbioh 
represent him as holding a bow in his left band and an arrow in his 


lT "° S. B. E., Vol. XXXV. pp. 6-7. 

l,l> Allahabad Pillar Inscription, line 5 ; &stratatw4rth&bharttu|i — Ibid., linee IB 
and 30. 

lT " Ibid,, line 27. it»» Kirtirijyajp bfcanakti— IbiiL, lias 6. 

**** Ibid., line 27. 

1751 Gtodharva-lalitih Witaih— Ibid,, line' 87, 



right with the head of the arrow resting on the ground. On other 
coins he stands out as tho invincible hunter and takes the title VySghra- 
parSkrama, of which the meaning is visible on the obverse, representing 
the king as trampling on a live tiger, which falls back as he shoots it. 
Wearing only waist cloth, turban and some jewellery he stands as the 
very picture of energy. 

As to Harsa SilJtditya, BSija distinctly says that Harsa was a poet. 
“ In poetical contests he poured out a necter of his own which he had 

not receivod from any foreign source;” 1738 “ his poetical skill 

finds words fail;” 1737 “his knowledge cannot find range enough in 
doctrines to bo learned;” 1 738 “all the fine arts arc too narrow a field 
for his genius.” 1739 This might bo tho exaggerated estimate of a 
oourtier composing the panegyric of his patron but we have some 
evidence in its support from an external source. I-Tsing 17 40 says 
that Harsa “ versified tho story of the Bodhisattva JlmutabShana 
(cloud-borne) who surrendered himself in place of a N5ga. Historians 
of Sanskrit Literature credit Harsa with the authorship of two 
dramas, the Ratnftbali and Priyadarsika together with a 

grammatical work. That literary criticism in Ancient India at loast, 

thought highly of Harsa is evident from the fact that Jayadeva, the 
author of GItagovindam names him along with BhSsa and Kalidasa 
as one of his illustrious predecessors. 1741 Harsa is also stated to have 
taken part in dramatic performances. 1748 Moreover, Harsa was a 
skilful calligraphist if it is his autograph which is seen in the Banskhera 
Plate Inscription, the last line of which consists of the sign-manual 

17 * e Harjacharita — Cowell and Thomas, p. 58. 

* 7 » 7 Ibid., p. 65. »' 7 * 8 Ibid. 

1Ta# Ibid. 1740 Takakusu’s Eng. Trans., p. 183. 

i74i “ TasyS oorSJohikura nikarSh karnapuro mayflro 
BhSso hSsah Kavikulaguru KSlidiso vil&sah 
Harso har?o hydayavasatih paBchabinastu B3nah 
Klsam naisk kathaya kavitk kSminl kantaklya.” 

Corft is the mass of locks, MayQra the ornament of the ear, BhSsa is the smile and 
KftlidSsa, the master of all poets is the charm, Har?a is pleasure and B3na is the 
five-arrowed Cupid. How could the damsel of Poetry be other than charming P 

1T4a Panikkar—Srl Harga of Kanauj, p. 68. 
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of the king written in elaborately ornamented characters. That 
Harsa was also taught archery is evident from Baja who describes 
Harsa as “ more delighting in the bow than Drona, more unerring 
with the arrow than AswatthamS .” 1743 

Bana also describes the stout forearm of KumSragupta, a Milava 
prince as “marked by the bow-string’s scar ” 1744 showing that the 
princes of the time practised archery . 17 45 According to B2na “with 
an intellect unwearied in political science and a deep study of the 
law-books he (king Taraplda of Ujjain) made in light and glory a 
third with tho Sun and the Moon .” 1746 

That the princes also used to take physical exercise in the hall of 
exercise attached to the palace is evident from Bana’s KSdambari 
whore we are told that the king enfcorod the private apartments and 
" there laying aside his adornments, like the Sun divested of his rays 
or tho sky bare of moon and the stars, he entered the hall of exerciae t 
whore all was duly prepared. Having taken pleasant exercise therein 
with the princes of his own age, ho then entered tho bathing place .” 1747 

An idea of the character of and care for the education of the princes 
of the age will be evident from the following account given by B&ja about 
tho education of prince Chandrilpida, son of king Tlrapida of Ujjain : — 
“ As Chandrltpida underwent in duo course all the circle of ceremonies, 
beginning with the tying of his top-knot, his childhood passed 
away ; and to prevent distraction, TSrapida had built for him a palace 
of learning outside the city, stretching half a league along the SiprS 
river, surrounded by a wall of white bricks like the circle of peaks of 
a snow-mountain, girt with a great moat running along Idle walls, 
guarded by very strong gates, having one door kept open for ingress, 
with stahlcs for horsos and palanquins close by, and a gymnasium 
constructed beneath — a fit palace for the immortals. He took infinite 
painB in gathering there teachers of every science, and having placed 
the boy there, liko a young lion in a cage, forbidding all egress, 

1,48 Hargaeharita— Cowell and Thomas, p. 63. 1744 Ibid., p. 120. 

4744 Compare Baghubaipiam, VI. 56 , IX. 63 ; XI. 40. 4744 Ibid., p. 48. 

» 4,47 Kftdambarl — C. M. Bidding's Eng. -Trans., p. 13, 
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surro unding him with a 'suite composed mainly of the sons of his 
teachers, removing every allurement to the sports of boyhood and 
keeping his mind free from distraction, on an auspicious day he entrusted 
him, together with VaisampSyana, to masters, that they might acquire 
all knowledge. Every day when he rose, the king with VilSsabati and 
a small retinue, went to watch him, and ChandrSpida undisturbed in 
mind kept to his work by the king, quickly grasped all the sciences 
taught him by his teachers, whose efforts were quickened by his great 
powers, as they brought to light his natural abilities ; the whole range 
of arts assembled in his mind as in a pure jewelled mirror. He gained 
the highest skill in word, sentence, proof, law and royal policy ; in 
all kinds of weapons such as the bow, quoit, shield, scimitar, dart, maoe, 
battle-axe and club ; in driving and elephant-riding ; in musical 
instruments, such as the lute, fife, drum, cymbal and pipe ; in the laws 
of dancing laid down by Bharata and others and the science of music 
such as that of N&rada ; in the management of elephants, the knowledge 
of a horse’s age and the marks of men ; in painting, leaf-cutting, the 
use of books and writing ; in all the arts of gambling, knowledge of 
the cries of birds, and astronomy ; in testing of jewels, carpentry, the 
working of ivory, in architecture, physics, mechanics, antidotes, mining, 
crossing of rivers, leaping and jumping and sleight of hand ; in stories, 
dramas, romanoes, poems ; in the MahSbhSrata, the PurS&as, the 
Itihfisas and the BamSyaija; in all kinds of writing, all foreign 
languages, all technicalities, all mechanical arts, in metre and in every 
other art. And while he ceaselessly studied, even in his childhood 
an inborn vigour like that of Bhima shone forth in him and stirred 
the world in wonder. For, when he was but in play the young elephants, 
who had attacked him as if he were a lions’ whelp, had their limbs 
bowed down by his grasp on their ears and could not move; 
with one stroke of his scimitar he cut down palm-trees as if 
they were lotus-stalks ; his shafts, like those of FarasurSma 
when he blazed to consume the forest of earth’s royal stems, deft 
only the loftiest peaks; he exercised himself with an iron club 
which ten men were needed to lift ”. 1748 “The king learning that 


**« IWd., pp. 69-61, 
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ChandrSplda had grown to youth and had completed his knowledge of 
all the arts, studied all the sciences and won great praise from his 
teachers, summoned BalShaka, a mighty warrior and with a large 
escort of cavalry and army sent him on a very auspicious day to fetch 

the prince. And BalShaka, going to the palace of learning... 

approached ChandrSpida and respectfully gave the king’s message : 
* Prince, the king bids me say : “Our desires are fulfilled ; the sSstras 
have been learnt ; thou hast gained the highest skill in all the martial 
sciences. All thy teachers give thee permission to leave the house of 
learning. Let the people 6ee that thou hast received thy training, like 
a young royal elephant come out from the enclosure, having in thy 
mind the whole orb of the arts liko the full moon, newly risen. Let 
the eyes of the world, long eager to behold thee, fulfil thoir true function ; 
for, all the zenanas are yearning for thy sight. This is now the tenth 
year of thine abode in the school and thou didst enter it having reached 
experience of thy sixth year. This year, then, so reckoned, is the 
sixteenth of thy life, Now, therefore, when thou hast come forth and 
shown thyself lo all thy mothers longing to see thee and hast saluted those 
who deserve thy honour, do thou lay aside thy early discipline, and 
oxporioneo at thy will the pleasures of the court and the delights of 
fresh youth. Pay thy respects to the Chiefs; honour the brEhmanas; 
protect thy people ; gladden thy kinsfolk.” 11 * 9 

Belying on inscriptions Prof. Duhreuil describes Mahendrabarman, 
Pallava of Knftchi (618 A. D.) as one who glorified poetry and music. 
It appears that he was the composer of some swaras. A burlesque 
(prahasana) lias been found at Travancoro written by Mahendrabarman. 
Prof. Duhreuil 1ms found confirmation of this fact from an inscription 
on a cave at Milmandur and which he reads as MattavilSsadipadam 
praliasanam, Mattavillisa being a title Mahendrabarman I. According 
to Ilmen Tsang Amsubnrman a recent king (of Nepal) had written a 
treatise on Etymology. This report of Hiuon Tsang about AmSubarman’s 
learning receivos corroboration from an Inscription 1750 (dated S. 39 i. e., 
035 A. D.) where the following epithet is applied to him : “ nisi nisi 


«*• Ibid., pp. 61-62. 


1,10 No. 7 (Ind. Antiquary, IX. p. 170). 
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ofafineka&eti&rtha bimarsSbasjditas&ddarSanatayS dharm2dhik2rasthite« 
k3ragameb3tatsa bamanatisayam manyamsnah.” Paramcswaraharman 
Pallava, king of KMchi (674 A. D,) is described in the Kuram Pallava 
grant 1751 as fond of poetry. King JaySpida of Kashmere (751-782 A. D.) 
was well-versed in the s3stra on dancing and acting composed by 
Bharata muni. 1153 “ Receiving instruction from a master of grammatical 

science, called Ksira, the learned .TaySpIda gained distinction with the 
wise. He was proud of being able to compete with the learned. So 
much greater was his fame from the title of scholar than from that of 
king that notwithstanding his various faults it has not faded like other 
(things) subject to time.” 1758 Jaydova of Nepal (759 A. D.) is mentioned 
to have composed certain verses contained in the Inscription dated 
S. 153. The Eastern Chalukya king ViuaySditya III (760-809 Saka) 
was specially proficient in Mathematics and hence was called Gunaka. 
An idea of the training imparted to King Sankarabarman of Kashmere 
(883-902 A. D.) by h s royal father can be obtained from the following 
words of Sankarabarman himself, preserved in Kalhana’s Rajataranginl : 
“ I was taken about by my father, on foot and without shoes, dressed 
in heavy armour when it was hot and in transparent thin cloth when 
it was cold. When those who went before the king saw me as I was 
running by the side of tho horses during the chase and elsewhere, torn 
by the thorns and with tears in my eyes, they made representation to 
him. He replied to them : * Since I have attained the throne from 
common rank, I know tho hardships (experienced) by attendants at 
different times during their services. After undergoing such misery, this 
(son) will be sure to know the troubles of others when he comes to the 
throne. Otherwise, he may remain ignorant (of them), being born cm the 
throne.” 1784 MahendrapSla (890-908 A. D.) and MablpSla (910-940 A. D.) 
of Kanauj also had as their teacher the famous poet and dramatist 
Rsjasekhara who in his works always describes himself as such. 
Kghemagupta (940-958 A. D.) of Kashmere is described by Kalhaija as 
trained by his teacher in the art of drawing darts. 1758 Abhimanyu of 


17,1 Hnltsoh — South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 148*50. 

1 !” Bftjatarafigitf, IV. 423. » 7 •» Ibid., IT. 489-01. 

Hrid., T. 196-99. Ibid., VI, 180-81. 
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Kashmere (058*072 A. D.) was a learned king, well-versed in the 
sRstras. 17 ** Bhoja Paramftra of Dhara (o. 1010*1055 A. D.) was a 
great author himself and a master of many subjects. He studied 
Astronomy, Alaipkara (poetics), Architecture, Yoga and Grammar 
and on each of these subjects, he has left works which are still 
treated as authoritative. His SaraswatikagtSvarana on poetics, 
BSjamSrtanda on Yoga and Kajamrg2fikakarana on astronomy are 
well-known and speak of his high proficienoy in these sciences. 
Bhoja is mentioned by several well-known writers as an author on 
Hindu Law as well, though no work of his on that subject is 
extant. He is so mentioned by SulanStha in the PrSyaschittaviveka, 
by Raghunandana aud even by YijuSneswara in his famous Mit&k§ar3. 
R&jendra Chola of Tanjore (1014-44 A. D.) was not only a great military 
commander but also a learned man as the title pandit is found prefixed 
to his name in many inscriptions. King Eraga of the Rattas of Saundatti 
is described in one of hiB inscriptions (dated 1040 A. D.) as a Vidyadhara in 
singing. 17 61 Abhimanyu of the KachhaghSta dynasty of Dubkhund 
was famous for his skill in horsemanship and archery which was extolled 
oven by Bhoja, king of Malwa. l7B# Kalasa (1063-1089 A. D.) of Kashmere 
is described by Kalhana as having learnt diplomacy and bravery from 
JindurSja. 178 # Anantabarmau Chodaganga (1076-1142 A. D.) of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty of Trikalinga and Orissa is described as learned in the 
Vedas and tho sftstras and even in architecture and fine arts as if 
Saraswati herself was his nurse. 1780 Lakshamapadeva Param&ra of Dhar 


»»*• Ibid., VI. 290. Iftr I. A., XIX. p. 161. 

lf ,e Yasyfttyadrutab&habShana mabSiastraprayogSdija pr&bipyam prabikatthitam 
prthnmati jrlbhojaprthwibhujS — Dbubkund Inscription — E, I., IIL 
lT, » R&jataraBgipI, VII. 577. 

i»»o « Dhitr! tasya Saras watlsamabbabannunaip nachetpltebftna tals&raswatamtiyv 
bftlakatamah <rl cbo^agangedwarah. 

Tidtkvsdamatih kathaip nipupatt fastreju tftdrkkatbaip tadrkkftbyakrtih k atb aip 
paripate^ Silpeju tMikHtbam ”, 

— J, B. A, S. Bq LXV. p, 83L 



(1081-1104 A, D.) was also a great poet. 17 * 1 Har$a of Kashmere (1089- 
1101 A. D.) was the embodiment of all sciences. 1789 “Knowing 
all languages, a great poet in all tongues and a depository of all 
learning, he became famous even in other countries. He was an 
expert singer as well.” 1768 Bilhana in his VikramSfikacharita 1764 
praises Harsa of Kashmere for his personal bravery in battle, 
for his skill as a poet by which he surpassed even Sri 
Haifa of Kanuaj. He also refers to his power of composing 
sweet Bongs in all languages (sarvavSsS-kavitwa). " Surely ” says 
Kalhana, “ not even Brhaspati is able to name clearly all the sciences 
in which he was versed. Even to this day, if one of the songs which 
he composed for the voice is heard, tears roll on the eye-lashes even of 
his enemies.” 1 7 8 5 He was eminent by his knowledge of all sciences. 1788 
From Kanaka, Kalhaija’s own uncle, Harsa took lessons in song and for his 
services as tutor in music he gave a lac of gold dinners. 1707 Harsa 
himself used to teach the dancing girls of his palace how to act. 1788 
He was also skilled in athletic exercises. 1789 Naravarmadeva 
FaramSra of Dhara (c. 1104-1133 A. D.) was like his father UdaySditya 
a poet and was the author of the fragment of an unpublished prasasti 
found in the MahSkSla temple in TJjjain. 1770 In the BhojasSlS at 
Dhara and in UmS and Mahakala temples in Ujjain inscriptions have 
been found in serpentine form giving the Sanskrit noun and verb 
terminations of PSnini, accompanied by verses containing the names of 
UdaySditya and Naravarman and making punning allusions to their valour 
and learning. 1771 Govindachandra (1114-1155 A. D.) of the GShadavSla 
dynasty of Kanau j is described in most GShadavSla records as “ Yividha- 
vich&ra-vidyS-vSchaspati,” a very Brhaspati (teacher of gods) in different 


i»«i N&gpura Praiaeti. 

Ibid., 613. 

lTI * RSjatarafigipI, VII. 941-42. 
«•» Ibid., 1117-18. 

»•' Ibid., 1704. 


lT#l Rajatarafiglpi, VII. 319. 

»»•* XVIII. 64-66. 

1744 Ibid., 970. 

* 744 Ibid,, 1640-41. 

1770 Lnard and Lele — The Param&ras of Dbar, p. ! 
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science* and philosophies. King BhiksScara (1120-22 A. D.) when a boy 
was trained in arms and taught sciences by Naravarman, the ruler of 
Mai wa. 17 7 8 Someswara III (1126-37 A. P.) of the later Chslukya dynasty 
of Kalyan was the author of Manasollilsa or AbhilasitSrtha-chintSmani 
which is a compendium of military art, political science, horse and elephant 
rearing, poetry, dialectics, music, astronomy— in short, all sciences which 
lead to tho happiness of men. In Astronomy he gave the DhruvSfikas 
(constants to be added). Vijayariitya Kadamba of Goa (1158 A. D.) was also 
a very learned prince and earned tho title of Vlnibhusana. The praise 
bestowed on him in an inscription is well worth quoting below : — 

" Vrgan kunti prase dhanusi bisame chltsifalake bare bidye gite 

sarasakabitasastrabisare 

Tumrag!tdy3rohc smrtisu clia purSnesu purujit parijnjnadhobhuj 

jagati vahuvidyadhara iti.” 

Ballttlasena (1150-70 A. I).) of Bengal was also a learned man, being the 
author of Drtnasagarn and he commenced another work which his son 
Laksamaijasena finished. AparJriitya II Silalura of Thana (1175-1200 A.D.) 
was also a great scholar, being llie author of the well-known 
commentary on Y.ljftabjlkyasmrti known as Aparlka, a work of 
recognised authority on Hindu law and rerognisod as such even in far 
off Kashmere. Arjunabaimadeva Faramlira of Dliar (1210-16 A. D.) is 
described in his court-poet Mariana's drama which is inscribed on slabs, 
found at I) liar by Lolo, as not only a poet but also an author. 1778 

It is thus evident that even in the Mediaeval Hindu period the 
Indian princes were taught as before, not only the sastras but also the 
sSstras. A1 Beruni’s statement 1774 that “tho Brahmins teach the 

Vedas to the kshatriyas the vaisyas and sildras are not 

allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite it" proves 
not only the later origin of the dictum “ KalabSdyantayob sthitifr " 


1T 1 * Rijutanifiginl, VIII. 228. 

»»»» K&vyag&ndharvasarvasyanidhina yena simpratam 
V&r&baUrapaip devy&Sohnkre pustakabinayoh 

— Ep. Ind., IX. p, 108. 
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but also the study of the ' Vedas by the kshatriyas. And we have 
already seen how noted kings like Samudragupta, Harsa Siladitya, 
Harsa of Kashmere, Bhoja, Govindacliandra and VijaySditya were as 
learned in the sacred and profane lore as the Brahmins. But the above 
survey makes it clear that in the later (Medieval) Hindu period, 
although there were princes well-versed in military science like Muiija 
and Bhoja of Dhar, Harsa of Kashmere, Abhimanyu of Dhubkhund 
and Rajondrachola of Tanjore Indian princes in general, revelled more 
in tho study of poetics than in the more necessary study of the science 
of war and of the science of tho state. The distinctions of heroines 
in love and despair, the essentials of poetry, poetical blemishes and 
embellishments and the figures of speech engaged the intelligence 
of the princes and some of them even wrote elaborate treatises on 
poetics and dramaturgy. This, no doubt, made princely education 
individualistic and liberal in character but the minuto study of poetics 
led to the deterioration of taste and morals and the increase of 
voluptuousness can be marked from the Karpuramanjari of RSjasekhara 
to the Ramvamanjarl of NjSyachandra. The stage attracted the princes 
more than the camp and the way was thus paved for foreign domination 
and rulo. 

In the Bhagalpur grant 1778 of N3rayanap3la and in the Deo-Barnak 
Inscription 1776 (of Bengal) we find tho mention of an officer over 
king’s sons, designated respectively as KumUrmnatya and Maha- 
kumaramStya, but we do not know whether the education of the 
princes was among their functions. Nevertheless on acoount of 
their ability to pay most of tho princes seem to have engaged private 
tutors. Visma learnt the Vedas and the Vedangas from his tutor 
Vasigtha 1777 and had DhrtarSstra, Pandu and Bidur taught by a 
competent tutor. 1778 He also appointed Dron3charya to coach his 
grandsons— the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 1779 King Drupad also 
appointed a Brahmin resident-tutor who taught among other subjects 

17 7 • Ind. Ant., XV. 177e Corp. Ins., Vol. III. p. 216. 

lTTT MahSbhirata, Idiparba, 100th and lOSrd adhySyas. 

*»*• Ibid., 109th adhyiya. 17 7 ’ Ibid., 130th adhy&ya. 
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Brhaspati-niti to the princes. 17 80 King Suddodhana* 78 * appointed 
Sabbamltta as tutor to his son Gautama. Similarly, BalSditya (Samudra- 
gupta ?) and MahipSla had Vasubandhu 1788 and R&ja£ekhara 
respectively as their tutors. King Harsa of Kashmere appointed Kanaka, 
(Kalhana’s uncle) as his tutor in music to whom he gave a lac of gold 
dinnSras as tuition-fee (ItSjataranginI, VII. 1117*18). King JaySpida 
of Kashmere had Kslra as his tutor in grammar (Stein — The Chronioles 
of Kashmere, Vol. I. p. 165 and 165 foot-note). 

'(0ie education of the prince was kept by the Brahmins closely in 
their hands. According to Manu 1788 teaching the Vedas shall never 
revert to the kshatriya as against the brahmaija. The injunction of 
Manu 1784 that the king should learn from the people the theory of the 
various trades and professions seems to imply that in the subject of 
Vsrtta others besides Brahmins might be called in to give instruction 
to the young princes and this would seem probable also in the matter of 
military skill, v ViswHmitra thus gave to R2ma a training in the use of 
missiles and weapons; 1786 yet brShmana control dominated throughout. 
We are told that Rama’s toachors are aged brShmanas who have seen the 
true import of Dharma. 1186 Drona a Brahmin taught military arts to 
the Kauravas and the FSndavas. 1787 Drona also taught military art 
to a king of the Andhaka family and to many princes. 1788 Bhi§ma was 
taught the Vodns and the VedSngas by Vasijtha, a Brahmin. (MahSbhSrata, 
Adiparba, 100th and 103rd Sdhyayas). The brothers of Draupadi were taught 
Brha§pati-niti by a brahmin resident-tutor. 1788 King Janaka learnt 
BrahmavidyH from various brShmana SchSryas. 1780 King Brhadratha 
learnt Brahmavidys from the brShmana ascetic SSkSyana. 1781 King 


17.0 Ibid., Banaparba, 32nd adhySya. Milindi-Pafiha, IV. 6, 3. 

17.1 ParamSrth&’s Life of Vasubandhn. 1788 X. 77. 

«•* VII. 43. 

17 ** RSmSyapa, B&lakSpda, 27 and 28th sargas, 

1788 Ibid., AyodbySkSpda, lat sarga. 1787 MahSbhSrata, Xdiparba. 

1 ’** 132nd adhySya. Ibid., Banaparba, 182nd adbjlya. 
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Janasruti learnt BrahmavidyS „ from the brahmapa Raikva. 179 * Prince 
Gautama was taught by nine teachors all of whom were Brahmins. 1798 
In Kautilya’s Arthaslstra 1794 we are told: “That kshatriya breed 
which is brought up by Brahmins, is charmed with the counsels of good 
councillors and whiok faithfully follows the precepts of the sSstras 
booomes invincible and attains success, though unaided by weapons”. 
Kanaka, the uncle of Kalhana, a Brahmin gave lessons in music to 
king Harsa of Kashmere. 1 795 Kslra, Jayaplda’s teacher in grammar 
was a brUhmana of the Rajanaka family of Kashmere. 17 96 Al-Beruni 1,fl7 
speaks in the same strain : “ The Brahmins teach the Veda to kshatriyas. 

The latter learn it but arc not allowed to teach it even to a brahmana. 1798 

In his _ town -planning scheme Kautilya has reserv ed fm , the r oyal 
teachers* residence a_ good site_ Says he :J “ Royal teachers, priests, 
sacrificial place, water reservoir and ministers shall occupy sites east by 
north to the palace”. 1709 According to him ‘they are to receive the Bum of 
48,000 panas per annum * which was also the pay of the minister, the 
commander of the army, the heir-apparent prince, the mother of the 
king and the queen. 1800 With this amount for their subsistence, they will 
scarcely yield themselves to temptation and hardly be discontented. 1801 

Tod in his Rajasthan 1802 in referring to these purohita teachers gives 
rather a bad opinion of them as men who took advantage of their 
position to get gain for themselves by working on the superstition of 
their employers. But wc need not suppose that this was generally the 
case and many of them were men of high character whose moral 
influence on their pupils was distinctly good. India has had many 
famous rulers, who were educated under this system and many who also 
attained to literary merit. Among these princes there also grew up a 

17 ” Ibid. it »» MilindS-Paftha, IV. 6, 3. 

17,4 R. SySma&stiTs Eng. Trans., p. 17 ST,S R5j<itaraiiginl, VII. 1117. 

17,4 Stein — The Chronicles of Kashmere, Vol. I. p. 105 and 165 foot-note. 

17 47 Sachau’e Eng. Trans., Vol. T. p. 125. 

1744 Compare the remark of Icing Ajataiatm : PratilomaiBpameba brihmapamnpanayeta 
(Kan*. Up., IV. 1. 19). 

xr> * Artixa&stra (R. SySma&strfs Eng. Trans.), p. 61. 

1441 Ibid. 
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1444 Ibid., p. 307. 
»eoi Page 407. 



spirit of chivalry, very much like that which prevailed in Europe in the 
Kiddle Ages. 1808 Tod mentions that amongst the Rajput tribes, 
youthful candidates were initiated to military fame in much the same 
way as young men in Europe in the Middle Ages became knights. 
The ceremony of initiation was called Eharg bandai or binding of the 
sword and took place when the young Rajput was considered fit to 
bear arms. The spirit of chivalry thus inoulcated must have set before 
these young princes and nobles a high ideal of valour and virtue and 
this is reflected in the Epics and in the bardic chronicles of Rftjasth&na 
which contain many stories of noble deeds and knightly heroism. 

Indeod, the education of the Indian princes was not inferior to that 
of the European JCuights in the Age of Chivalry. No doubt the note 
of personal ambition and of adventure for adventure’s sake seems much 
less prominent in the Indian ideal than in the European but the gentler 
virtues such as patience and filial devotion were much more emphasised 
as we see in the story of Rama. The idea that the king and the prince 
had a duty to perform to socioty in the protection of the weak and 
that their position was not one so much of glory and of ease as of 
service to others, is very prominent. Thus ViswSmitra in exhorting 
R&raa to kill Trtrakn 6ays : “ Do not feel it impious to kill a female. For 
the good ot the four vanias this is enjoined for the princes. One who 
has taken over the charge of the protection of tho people should perform 
all kinds of deeds, however cruel, sinful and infamous they might be, 
if thereby, he would keep in safety his subjects”. 1804 Rama on hearing 
Sita’s words dissuading him from undertaking the task of ridding 
Dandak3ranya of Raks.isas who are killing innocent hermits living 
therein, thus says to her: “You yourself have just said that the 
kghatriya should take the bow and the arrow so that the word 
‘ ftrtta ’ (unprotected) should not remain in this earth. Now these 
hermits of Dandakarapya have approached me seeking my protection 

against these Raksasas ”. 1808 No doubt many of them failed to live 
up to this noble ideal but in formulating it and holding it before the 
young princes India has much of -which to he proud. 

lUjlstbln, pp. 63,512. ’ *•»« 25th nrg*. 

**°* Ibid , 10th nrg*. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Educational institutions in ancient India. 

§ 1. The Paeisads. 

From the most ancient times there existed in India Brahminio 
settlements and in connection with them Parisads or assemblies of 
learned brjhmanas who gave decisions on all points connected with the 
Brahminic religion and learning. We have already referred (ante, 
pp. 65-57) to these Pari§ads as seats of learning and have seen that not 
only were different faculties represented but even a student was a member 
of the Parisad. The settlement of brShmanas proficient in different 
branches of the ancient learning in various centres must have meant the 
gathering together also of a number of students who received instruction 
from them and thus these Parisads would form the nucleus of something 
corresponding to a University. 

§ 2. Taxila. 

An instance of an early Brahminic intellectual centre was Taksasila. 
This town is now represented by more than twelve square miles 
of ruins to the north-west of Rawalpindi and the south-east of 
of Hasan Abdal. 180 ® The site according to Sir John Marshall, embraces 
three separate cities namely, the Bir Mound to the south which was 
in occupation from the earliest times say 1500 B. C. until the close 
of the Maurya domination about 180 B. 0. ; secondly, the city known as 
Sir Xap further north, which is believed to have been founded by the 
Greek invaders in the first half of the second century B. C. and to 
have been occupied by the Greeks and their successors, the Soythians 
end Parthians until about 70 A. D. ; and thirdly, the city of Sir Sukh, 
still further north, to which there is reason to believe the capital was 
transferred from Sir Kap by the Kushanas. Thus, within four" 
centuries, Taxila became subject to five different empires— the 
Macedonian, the Mauryan, the Bactrian, the Parthia n and the Kuahana 
lM * A» Smith— Early History of India, third oditioa, p. 61, 



and from these widely different civilisations, extending from Greece 
to Western China and from the steppes of Russia to the Bay of Bengal 
it must have inherited much of the culture and of the arts peculiar 
to each, Wo are told in the Ramltyana 1807 that VyabahSra (Law) 
was a specialised subject at Tnxila. The MahabhSrata also refers to 
Taksasila as a noted seat of learning. The story is told of one of its 

toachex's named Dbaumya who had throe disciples named XJpamanyu, 

Aruni and Veda. Aruni hailed from Panchala and was an ideal student 
in respect of devotion to his teacher under whoso orders, in order to 
stop a leakage in the water-course in his field, Aruni, finding every 
other moans unavailing, threw his body into the breach. We learn 

from tho Dhammapadatthakatha 1808 that a student went to Taxila 

ifrom Benares for studying the silpas and had 500 class-mates. According 
to the same work 1809 Pasenadi, king of Kosala was educated at Taxila. 
The Mahflvagga 1 8 1 0 has reference to teachers at Taxila, to whom 
Btudents were going for the study of the silpas. From the 
Mahavagga 1811 we also learn that divnka, the renowned physician at 
at the court of Bimbhara, was educated in medicine and surgery at 
Taxila. So much reputation had been gained by Taxila as a centre 
of learning that we are told by Piininl 18 1 2 that Taksasiljt as the 
surname of a person denoted that his ancestors had lived at Taxila, 
while the Mahubhni'ata 1 6 1 a declares tho men of Taxila to he unrivalled 
in discussions on matters of learning. The Jlitaka stories are equally 
full of references to the fame of Taxila as a University town. 1814 The 
great grammarian Puiiini and ChSinkya, the minister of Chandragupta 
Maurya are said to have had their education in Taxila. Here at the time 
of Alexander's invasion the Greeks first came into contact with the 
brShmaija philosophers and were astonished at their asceticism and 
strange doctrines. In the days of Asoka the Groat, Taxila was “one 
of the greatest and most splendid cities of the East and enjoyed special 

U A lM * Uttarikiv^-i 101, 1<l0 ® Pali Text Society’s edition, L 260. 

you. «•' Ibid., I. p 211. *• Uah&bnrytsa, VIII. 1, 6 and 6. 

— VIII. 3. PSpinl, IV. 8. 93. 

idipnrba, III. 172. 

* l 273, 317, 408, 406, 431, 447, 463 j II. 277 ; IV. 38, V.127 } VX 347 •*. 
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reputation as the headquarters of Hindu learning. The sons of peoples 
of all the upper classes, chiefs, brShmaijas and merchants flocked to 
Taxila as to a University town, in order to study the circle of Indian 
arts and sciences, especially Medicine.” At the time of Hiuen Tsang's 
visit “ the brshmanas of this town are well-grounded in their literary 
work and are of high renown for their talents, well-informed as to 
things (men and things) and of a vigorous understanding (memory).” 

The fame of Taxila as a seat of learning was mainly duo to that 
of its teachers. Of one such teacher we read : ‘ youths of the warrior and 
the brahmana caste came from all India to be taught the arts by him ,’ 18 15 
They are always spoken of as being 1 world-renowned/ being authorities, 
specialists and experts in the subjects they taught. And it was the 
presence of scholars of such acknowledged excellence and wide-spread 
reputation that caused a steady movement of qualified students drawn 
from all classes and ranks of society towards Taxila from far off 
Benares , 1816 Rajagrha , 1817 Mithila , 1818 Lalhya country , 1819 
Ujjain , 1830 Kosala , 1831 and the Sivi and Kuru Kingdoms in the ‘North 
Country’, 1 88 a thus enabling it to exerciso a kind of intellectual suze- 
reignty over the wide world of letters in India. 

The students are always spoken of as going to Taxila to 1 complete ’ 
their education and not to begin it . 1833 They are invariably sent 
at the age of sixteen 1884 or when they ‘come of age.’ This shows that 
Taxila was the seat not of elementary, but of secondary and higher 
education. The age limit for admission there was curiously enough 

the same as is prescribed by modern Universities. Moreover, only 

* 

1,18 JStaka III. 158 

Jit aka I. 272, 285, 409 j II. 85, 87 ; IV. 50, 224 ; V. 263, 127 etc. 

*•” Ibid., III. 238 j V. 177, 247. 1818 Ibid. IV. 316 ; VI. 347. 

1,18 Ibid., I. 447. LSlya has been identified by Mr. Nandalal De with the Hngly 
district in Bengal. (J. A. S. B., New series, Vol. VI., 1910. p. 604. 

Ibid., IV. 392. » 8 » i Ibid. III. 115. 

Ibid., V. 210 ; V. 457 ; III. 399 ; I. 356. 

1 *** In JStaka IV. 38 we are told tliat the eon of a poor woman of a caravan, a merchant's 
•on and the son of a tailor in the employ of the merchant " all grew np together 
and by and by went to Taxila to complete tbeir education ”, 

Jltaka l 285. 



(lie students of a maturer age could be sent so far away from their 
homes for the furtherance of their studies. 

The students of Taxila were quite a heterogenous lot, drawn from 
all ranks and classes of society and representing diverse social conditions. 
Ghaudalas, however, were not admitted as students, for, we are told 
in the Cittasambhuti Jutaka 1 8 2 5 that two OhandSla boys who disguised 
as brfihmanas came to Taxila to study law but betrayed themselves by 
tbeir coarse language and manners when one of them burnt his mouth 
at a dinner were at once expelled. 

While all castes except the Chandllas were admitted to instruction 
it seems that the castes so admitted did not always confine themselves 
to their traditional subjects of study. We read of a Brahmin boy of 
Taxila who learnt divination under his teacher. Another Brahmin 
boy studied magic charms. Another is spoken of as having gone in 
for the liberal arts and ultimately specialised in archery. It is again 
a Brahmin hoy that studies * the charm which commands all things 
of senso.’ There is a reference to a Brahmin boy choosing * science L 
for his study and to another mastering the three Vedas and the eighteen 
accomplishments. 1 898 

No doubt the poorer students who could not pay their tuition fees had 
to undergo a course of menial service for the school (see ante, pp. 119-20) 
but the recognition of the dignity of all honest labour secured to them a 
status of equality with its aristocratic Bection, What further levelled 
down all distinctions within the school was the insistence upon certain 
standards of simplicity and discipline in life to which all its members 
had to submit. The Prince Brahmadatta of Benares 1 8 8 7 is sent on 
to Taxila for his studies with tho modest equipment given him by his 
royal father of " a pair of onesoled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a 
thousand piecos of money ” as his teacher’s fees, of which not a single 
pice he could retain for his private use. Thus the prince enters his 
school as a poor man, divested of all riches. The same fact is pointed 
out by the story of Prince Junha of Benares, 1898 who accidentally 


»••• Jfttaka IV. 391. 

*••• JtUkfc 1L 200 ; 11.99} IIL 219 ; IV. «6 }' 111.18; IL87 ; IIL 116, 122. 
Jttakft No. 252, *»*• JiUka IV. 98. 
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breaking the alms-bowl of a Brahmin by colliding with him in nocturnal 
darkness, was asked to pay him the price of a meal as compensation. 
The prince then said to the Brahmin : “ 1 cannot now give , you the 
price of a meal, Brahmin ; but 1 am Frinoe Junha, son of the king of 
KSsi, and when I go to my kingdom, you may come to me and ask 
for the money." Thus while at school a king’s son was as poor as the 
son of a peasant. 

Of the subjects taught the three Vedas and the eighteen vijjas 
(vidySs) are frequently mentioned. In tho Bhimsena Jataka 1898 there 
is a description of how tho Bodhisattva learnt the three Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjas. In tho Kosiya Jntaka 1830 we are told that Bodhisattva 
being born in a Brahmin family studied the three Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjSs at Taxila. In the Dhummedha Jataka 1881 it is stated 
that at the age of sixteen Bodhisattva went to Taxila and mastered the 
eighteen vijjSa. In the Asadisa Jataka 1839 wo find that tho Bodhisattva 
mastered the three Vedas and the eighteen vijjas. In many other 
Jatakas, 1888 we find that Bodhisattva studied the three Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjas. The invariable mention of the three Vedas shows 
that the study of Atharvaveda was not included in the curriculum of 
studies. The Vedas were of course to bo learnt by heart. We are told 
of a teacher of Taxila from whose lips 500 brShmana pupils learnt 
the Vedas. 1834 

Of the conventional eighteen vijjas archery was one. In the 
Bhimsena Jataka 1888 we learn that Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxila. 
In the Asadisa Jataka 1838 we are told that Bodhisattva learnt archery 
at Taxila and got himself appointed as the archer of a king at whose 
orders he brought down a mango from the top of a tree with his bow 
and arrow. From the Sarabhanga JStaka 1337 we learn that 
Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxila and gave exhibition of many feats 


JStaka I. 356. 

JStaka 1 463. 

>"> JStaka I. 285. 

*•»» JStaka II. 87. 

*••• JStaka I. 505, 510; III. 115, 122 ; TV. 200. 


»•»* JStaka 1. 402. 

*«** JStaka I. 356. 

»••• JStaka II. 87. 

i"’ JStaka Y. 127. 
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before the king of the country of his birth. He pierced a plank 
eight fingers thick, an iron sheet one finger thick, a cart full of earth 
and sand, etc. He was further requested to show more feats, viz., 
faralatthi (stick of arrows), sararajjum (a rope of arrows) saraveni 
(a row of arrows) sarapJLsJlda (a palace of arrows), saramandapa (a pavilion 
of arrows), sarasoplna (a ladder of arrows), sarapokharani (a tank of 
arrows), sarapadumam (a lotus of arrows) and saravassam (a flight of 
arrows). The PafichavyQha Jataka 1838 also refers to the military training 
of Bodhisattva, a son of Brahnndatta, king of Benares. Indeed Taxila 
was famous for its military schools. One such school 1839 could 
I boast of counting all the thou princes throughout India numbering 103 
*'as its students. In this connection we may refer to the story of the 
brfthmana boy of Benares Jyotip3la by name who was sent to Taxila 
at the king’s expense for education in archery When he had finished 
his training and was returning home, the teacher presente 1 him with 
his own sword, n how and arrow, a coat of mail and a diamond and 
asked him to tako his place as the head of 500 pupils to be trained up 
by him in the military arts as lie was himself old and wanted to 
retire. 1840 

Another branch of learning taught at Taxila was Bnake-charming. 
In the Compoyya Jittakn 1841 it is stated that a young Brahmin learnt 
Alambanamantam (mantra for charming snakes) at Taxila. 

Religions ceremonials seem to have been taught at Taxila. In the 
Busima Jritaka 1849 wo are told that Bodhisattva was once born as the 
son of a hatthimangalaksrako. When the king wished to \ perform 
hatthimangala ceremony, His ministers requested him to choose a priest 
from among the elderly Brahmins. Upon this Bodhisattva’s mother 
became sorry and young Bodhisattva coming to know the cause of his 
mother’s sorrow enquired as to where he would be able to learn 
Hattisuttam. Being told about Taxila ho went there, learnt Hattisuttam 
and took part in the royal ceremony. 


JlUk* I. 273. 
J&Uk» V. 127. 
»•« Jitaka XL i7. 


J&taks V. 457. 
»•« J&taka IV. 4S6. 
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Certain occult sciences were also taught. In the VrahSeh&tta 
Jataka 1848 it is related how a son of the king of Kosala leart Nidhi- 
u ddh&ranamanta m at Taxila and then found out the hidden treasure of his 
father with which he hired mercenaries and reconquered the lost kingdom 
of his father. We hear of pupils at Taxila, learning magic charms, spell 
for bringing back the dead to life, spell for understanding animal cries, 
the art of prognostication, charm for commanding all things of sense and 

divining from the signs on the body . 1844 

/ 

J According to the RSmSyana 1848 VyabahBra (Law) was a specialised 
subject of study at Taxila. This is also evident from the OhittaBambhilti 
J&taka 1848 where we learn of two chandala boys who came from far off 
TJjjain to Taxila to learn Law in the guise of brshmana pupils. 

Taxila, however, was specially reputed for its school of Medicine . 1847 
Jivaka , 1848 the physician of BimbisSra, studied Medicine here under the 
great rsi professor Atreya . 1840 The study of Medicine seemB to have 
had both a theoretical and practical course. The theoretical course 
consisted of a study of the texts on Medicine and Surgery while the 
practical course included a first hand study of plants to find out 
their medicinal values, as shown in the account of Jivaka’s education. 
We may also refer to the successful Burgical operations executed 
by Jivaka as soon as ho had left Taxila on finishing his education, 
for they show that he must have had a previous practical training in 
such difficult operations. 

The colleges at Taxila seem to have had a number of sittings every 
day. The poorer students who paid for the expense of their education 
by the performance of menial work for the school during the day 
could find time for study only in the nights when accordingly the 

— .in. ui 

1,u JStaka m. 115-116. 

8848 n. 100 ; L 510 J HI. 415 ; III. 122 ; IV. 465 ; II. 200. u 17 ' 

8848 UtUr&kipda 101, 11. »“• IV. 391 (JItaka No. 498). 

1,lr Jttaka IV. 171. 

8848 MaMvagga (Vinaya PItaka edited by Oldenbusg), VIII. ?. 

8,48 Tbe Chinese literature, as pointed oat by the author of “ B&nddh 
Ben gal i) refers to a China— prime who came to study lfed> r ^ 
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teacher imparted, instruction to them. 1 ** 0 It was probably convenient 
for the day-scholars to attend night classes : We read of Prinee 
Junha who “ one night, after he had been listening carefully to his 
teacher's instructions, loft the house of his teacher in the dark and. 
set out for home.” 1851 Another student of Benares who went to Taxila 
for a particular instruction implored his teacher thus : 41 Give me your 
time for this night only. I will learn the whole after one lesson.” 18 ** 
As regards the students who paid their teachers fees, they were given 
1 schooling on every light and lucky day \ 1853 

Wo have already referred to the theoretical and practical courses in 
Medicine at Taxila. Similarly, a practical turn was given to all instruction 
as a pedagogic principle. Thus wo read of a brShmana student of a 
market-town in the North country who specialised in the science of archery 
at Taxila and after finishing his education went as far as the Andhra 
country in prosecution of the practical application of his art. 1854 A 
prince of Kosala is also mentioned who after studying the three Vedas 
and eighteen liberal arts at Taxila left the place to study the practical uses 
of these sciences learned. 1858 Lastly, there is an instance in which a 
student, on the completion of Lis education in the arts at Taxila and 
returning home to Benares had to exhibit before his parents a practical 
demonstration of the technical knowledge he had acquired. Thus the 
University reacted on the villages and preserved the artistic capacities and 
traditions of the people. 


Many other educational institutions are frequently referred to in the 
Jstakas c. g., in I. 234 (Losaka Jstaka) ; I. 317 : I. 402 ; I. 447 ; 
* I. 463; I. 510; II. 48; III. 122; III. 537 (Tittira Jataka) ; IV. 891; 
moth ^ rom Jstakas we learn that some these institutions 

wero maintained partly by the honorariums paid by the sons of the 
, u ^ s althy members of the society 1858 and partly by the scholarships 
611 0 P s ded to students by the states to which they belonged. 18 5 1 Sometimes 


l,, ‘ I. Sfck*. II. 278, »»«» Jftt»k» IV. 98. 

«*• JiWki V. 127.' n - 47 • J&taka No. 252. 
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the students had a common mess 165 * but when they were too poor a 
charitable community came forward to provide for them a free 
education. 188 * It is worthy of note that not only religious treatises like 
the three Vedas 1880 but also the various secular arts and sciences were 
cultivated in these centres of education. Instead of the three Vedas, 
we sometimes find mention of sacred texts, 1881 holy books 188 * or the 
law. 1888 Some of these terms may indicate the sacred literature of the 
Buddhists. We find even the direct mention of a Vinaya scholar and a 
Sfltra scholar. 1884 

Side by side with institutions of a heterogenous composition, we also 
find references to colleges of particular communities only. Teachers with 
500 pupils all Brahmins are frequently mentioned. Sometimes teachers 
would have only brahmana and kshatriya pupils. Wo also read of a 
teacher at Taxila whose school had on its rolls only princes as pupils— 
u all princes who were at that time in India to the number of 101 ”, 
besides two other princes newly admitted from the kingdoms of Kuru and 
Benares. 1865 


§ 3. The Hermitages. 

Other centres of learning were the hermitages of one or more 
renowned sages living in the forests. 

The hermita ge o f Vslmiki was at Chitrakflta hill. 1866 It was 
situated on the bank - of the river TamasS. 1867 According to 
Bhababhuti 1888 it was situated on the Ganges. According to 
Somadeva 188 * it was situated not far from a spot called PanchabatL 
Here B.3ma and his party were entertained, 1870 When Satrughm. 

1,88 JStaka I. 317 j IV. 391. «*» JStaka I. 239 (Losaka JStaka); I. 317 j III. 17* 

*»»o Jataka L 402 j I. 259. lttl JStaka III. 235. 

l,, « JStaka IV. 293. »»•» JStaka IV. 392. 

JStaka III. 486. * JStaka I. 317, 402, 436 ; III. 158 ; V. 

BSmSyapa, AyodhySkSptJa, 56th sarga. 1847 Ibid., UttaxakSp$5, 45*’ 

1888 Ut tara-RSma-C harita. Aots. IV. and V ; Belvalkar’s Eng. Trans,, pp, ? 

8888 KathSearitsSgara, Panzer’s edition, Vol. L p. 166. 
l,To BimSyapa, AyodhySkSpiJa, 56th sarga. 


came to stay here for one night while on his expedition against La vena, 
Vilmlki related to him how thiB hermitage was connected with King 
Saudftsa of the family of Raghu. 1871 Many students resided in this 
hermitage of whom Varadw&ja who was proficient in Metric knowledge 
was one. 18,8 In this hermitage Kusa and Lava were taught the 
Vedas, the art of music, sthSna and murohh&na-tattva and the 
RfenSyana. 187 * The Raghuvainsam of Kalidasa also refers to this 
hermitage of Vftlmiki 1 * 74 whose pupils brought Sita before king 
Rama. 187 * In this hermitage Valmiki taught the twin sonB of R5ma the 
Vedas and the Vedangas 1 878 as also the art of singing. 1877 In A ct IV. 
Scene I of Bhababhflti’s Uttara-RSma-Charita, 1878 one of the pupils 
admires the^fiauty of the hermitage' which is now putting on its best 
appearance _to ^welcome some venerable guests. The' other is delighted 
at the thought that the guests bring with them also a holiday for the 
school. Iu the course of their conversation it transpires that the 
guests are no other than Arundbati, Vas'istka and the Queen-mother, 
who on the conclusion of Rsysringa's twelve year sacrifice have 
repaired to Valimki’s hermitage. Among the day’s guests there is 
also Janaka, SltA’s father, come on a friendly visit to Valmiki. ty Act II. 
Scene I we are told that Atreyi was a fellow-student of Kusa and Xava 
in this hermitage. She tells xrs soon as Kusa and Lava had 

gone through the chaula ceremony Valmiki assiduously grounded_them 
with the exception of the three Vedas— in the three other branches of 
knowledge. And then when the boys had reached the eleventh year 
from their conception, they were invested with the sacred thread and 
instructed in the knowledge of the three Vedas also”. 1 87 9 


v Thehexm\\ageot AnangaAeva was at the confluence of the Ganges 

and the Saraju. Tho virtuous munis living there were the students 
mother Anangadeva. It was visited by Vis'wamitra, accompanied by RSma 
Hattisut.^ Lakjmana. 

said took p. a 
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The hermitage of Vasistha was also visited by ViswSmitra who 
accepting the hospitality enquired about the welfare of Agnihotra students* 
their penance, and the trees. 18 * 0 It was also visited by King 
Dasaratha. 1881 The pristine grandeur of this hermitage is evident 
from its graphic description preserved in the BSlakajda, 51st Sarga. 
The MahSbhSrata 1 8 8 9 also refers to this hermitage. 

The hermitge of Varadwsja was near the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna. 1888 The way to Ayodhy2 from this hermitage was 
only three yojanas off. 1884 Chitrakuta hill was only twenty miles 
off from this place. 1888 Rftma and his party stayed here on their way 
to Chitrakuta. 1888 On their way to Ayodhyjt after undergoing their 
period of banishment RSma and his party stayed here. 1887 When 
Bharata and his councillors reached this hermitage on their way to 
Chitrakuta in search of Rama, VaradwSja ordered his students to make 
arrangements for their reception. 1888 YaradwSja had a great friend 
in king PrsathanUmS whose son Drupad was sent to this hermitage 
for education. VaradwSja was succeeded in this hermitage by his son 
Drooa. The latter was a fellow-pupil of Drupad and was taught the 
Vedas and Vedangas in this hermitage. 1888 

The hermitage of Sukra was in the kingdom of Raja Daijda which 
was situated between the Vindhya mountain and Saivala. 1890 Hukra 
lived in this place, accompanied by many students. 1891 King Da&da 
himself was one of Sukra’s students. 1898 

The hermitage of Rajarsi Tnjabindu 1898 was by the side of the 
great mountain Sumeru. In this place Brahmarsi Pulastya who was 


8,9 RJmiyapa, BSlakSpda, 51st and 52nd sargas. 

1888 Ibid., Uttarakipda, 51st sarga. 1881 Banaparba, 101st adhy&y*. 

88 s B&m&yapa, Ayodhyiklpda, 54th and 89th sargas. 

1884 Yuddhakl^da, 125th sarga. 1888 AyodhySkipda, 54th sarga. 

Ibid. YnddhakMa, 125th sarga. 

*•* Ayodhylkipda, 60th sarga. 

‘ M8 Mahlbhlrata, Adiparva, 190th and 166th adhySyas. 

Uttaraktpd*, Wth saiga. 

Vttarakipda, 80th sarga, tin 


Uttaraklpcja, 81st saiga, 
Uttarak#p4*» 2nd sarga, 
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proficient in Vedio learning (swSdhyfiya) used to recite the Vedas. His 
son VisrabS was like him proficient in the Vedas. 

The hermitage af Agastya was on the bank of the Saraju near its 
confluence with the Ganges. 1894 When Retina and his party visited it, 
Agastya, being informed of their arrival by one of his students, received 
them, being surrounded by his students. 1895 The MahabhXrata also 
refers to this hermitage which was visited by King Yudhisthir. 1898 
The Raghuvarasam 18 91 also refers to this hermitage and locates it near 
Pafichavatl on the banks of the Godavari. 1898 Bana in his Kadambari 
locates it in tho Vindhyan forests and says that the hermitage has long 
been empty. 18 * 9 Bhababhflti in his TJttara-Rama-Charita 1900 also 
refers to this hermitage and locates it in the Dandaka forest. “ Here 
in this region are dwelling — with Agastya at their head — many scholars 
learned in tho Samaveda. To acquire from them TJpanisad lore, hither 
have I come ” says Atreyi. She thon ox plain 8 why although studying at 
Valmlki's she is compelled to travel southwards in search of instruction : 
because (1) sbe could not keep pace with Kusa and Lava and (2) VSlmlki 
himself was much occupied with the composition of a new poem, the 
RSmayana. Rzrjasekhara is his KarpQramafi juri 1901 also refers to this 
hermitage. 

The Daudakarapya forest was studded with many such hermitages. 190 * 
They are resounding with the incessant muttering of the Vedas. 1908 
Thus in this forest there were the hermitage of 8 warabhanga, 1904 


and 


1,84 Arnpya.lt In da, 12th sarga. The Bombay edition of the B&m&yapa (IV. 41. 15) 
locates the hermitage of Agastya on a crest of the Malabar range but a later 
stanza (34) of the same canto pats the dwelling of Agastya on Moant Kufijara 
in Ceylon. 

11 •* Arapyakapda, 12th sarga, 

»•»» Canto XIII. 36. 

*••• Raghuvaxpi&m, Canto XIII, 34-36. 

1,00 Belvalkar’s Eng. Trans., pp, 31-33. 

1441 Xonow and Lanman’s edition, p, 3*28. 
tios l 8 t sarga. 


19 •• Banaparva, 96th, 97th, 98th 
99th adhySyas. 

»••• C. M. Bidding’s Eng. Trans., 

pp. 18-20. 

1989 EtoSyapa, ArapyakSpda, 1st, 8th 
and 11th sargas. 

1998 Ibid, 5th sarga ; K&lidlsa in his Ragbnraxpiam (Canto XITI, 45) also refers to this 
hermitage. 
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tiie hermitage of Sutlghna , 1905 the hermitage of Mahar$i 
Idhmab&ha , 1900 Ny agrodhisrama , 1807 the hermitage of Bamanadeva 1998 
which Vis'wSmitra made his own (otherwise known as SiddliSsrama ), 1909 
tiie hermitage of Maharsi Matanga 1910 the hermitage of tSpasi Tabari 
on the western bank of the river Pampfi 1911 and the hermitage of the 
seven sages called Saptajana . 19 19 

Besides these there were the hermitages of Gautama in the forest 
near Mithila, the capital of King Janaka , 1918 the hermitage of 
Maharsi Atri, not far off from Chitrakiita hill , 1914 and the hermitage 
of Maharsi Nisakara . 1915 

In the opening verses of the Mahabharata, there is a reference to 
the hermitage of Vyasa, the son of Satyabati and author of the 
Mahabharata. In this hermitage “ Vyasa taught the Vedas to his 
disciples. Those disciples were the highly blessed Sumanta, Vaisampayana, 
JaiminI of great wisdom and Paila of groat ascetic merit.” They 
were afterwards joined by Suka, the famous son of Vyasa . 1916 After 
composing the Mahabharata Vyasa was thinking how he could teach 
it .to his pupils. At last he taught it to Vaisampayana who recited it 
at the snake-sacrifice performed by Janmejaya . 1917 

/In Vyasa Samliita 1918 we find a reference to the hermitage of Veda- 
vyasa at Benares whore a body of Bages asked the latter questions regarding 
the duties of the members of different social orders (varnas). The answers 
are embodied in the Vyasa Samhita. 


1806 BSm&yona, Aranyakinda, 5th, 7th, 8th and 11th sargas ; Kalidasa in his 
Raghuveuniam (Canto XIII, 41) also refers to this hermitage, 

1 ®°* Ibid., irapyakanda, 11th sarga. 1#0T Ibid,, 13th sarga. 

*tos Ibid., 38th sarga. 1908 Ibid., BilakSnda, 29th sarga. 

isio Ibid., AranyakSpda, 73rd sarga; KijkindbySHnda, 11th sarga. The KatbSsarit- 
slgara (Penser, V. 202 ; YII, 144, 145, 149, 151, 152, 156) also refers to this 
hermitage. 

«*i Ibid., KigkiSdhy&kBpga, 13th sarga. 1Blt Ibid. 

ml Ibid., Bftlakapija, 48th sarga. 1,14 Ibid., AyodhySWpfci 117tb sarga, 

Ibid„ Kijkifidhyakapda, 61st sarga. 1,14 MahSbhSrata, XII. 328. 
l,lT Mahabharata, Anakramapikadhyiya. 1118 Ch. I. <ls, 1-2. 




^The ParSsara 8wnhita 1919 refers to the hermitage of the holy 
VySsa in the forest of Devadfiru on the summit of the Himalayas where 
he was asked by a body of sages to relate to them the rules of good conduct, 
cleanliness and religious rites which may be beneficially followed and 
observed by men in this age of Kali. 1990 VySsa, well-versed in the 
tSrutis and Smrtis asked them to go to his father ParSsara’s hermitage 
at Badarika. Then the sages with the holy Vyasa at their head went 
to ParSsara and the latter’s reply to their questions is embodied in the 
ParSsara SamhitS. 1,91 

A beautiful description of the hermitage of ParSsara at BadarikS 
is preserved in the ParSsara Samhita. 1989 The Mahabharata 19 * 8 refers 
to BhagwRna Visnu’s hermitage at Badarika which was visited by 
Yudhisthir and his party. B&na’s Kadambari 19 ** and Somadeva’s 
Kathfi-aritsagara 1998 also refers the hermitage of Badarika. 

There was also the hermitage of DevaBarma whose favourite pupil 
was Bipula. 1998 Another hermitage was that of Samika, one of whose 
pupils was Gouramukha. 1 " 7 Another hormitage was that of Mahargi 
Uddfilaka one of whose pupils Kahora read with him for many years and 
served him so faithfully that TJddalaka gave him his own daughter in 
marriage. 1898 The hermitage of Viswamitra was on the banks of the 
Kausika. 1 " 9 The hermitage of Mahar§i Baka was resounding with the 
reoitation of Yedic hymns. 1 * 80 The hermitage of Subrata was in the land 
watered by the Drsadbatl. 1931 There were also the hermitages of Sarad- 
bSna, 1 * 89 Chyaban, 1938 Svetaketu, 1934 Maharsi SthUlafira, 1988 Mahargi 


***• Ch. 1 41 1. *»»® Ibid., <1.8. 

»* 1 Ch. I. <U. and 18. i»«s Ibid., 41s. 6-7. 

1# *® Ban&parba, 144th adhjiya. »** C. M. Bidding’s Eng. Trans., p. 216. 

»*•« Penrer, Vol. I. pp. 58, 59, 79 j Vol. II. p. 36. 

**** MahSbhftrata, Ana&sanaparba, 40th adhyiya. 

»»»» Ibid., Adiparba, 41st adhyiya. ***• Ibid., Banaparba, ISlst adhyftya. 

,H ' Ibid., Adiparba 71st and 72nd adhy&yas ; Banaparba, 109th adhySya. 

Ibid., Salyaparba, 42nd adhySya. 1,41 Ibid., Banaparba, 90th adhySya. 

11,1 Ihid., Adiparba, 130tb adhyftya. l *** Ibid., Banaparba, 101st adhySya. 

Ibid, 131st adhyiya, «•« Bad., 133rd adhyiya. 
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Ealyya, 1 ®* 6 Yavakrta, 19 * 7 Baifoabana, 1 9 8 * Brsaparbft, 1 * 89 and Astir- 
sesja. 1940 The MahfibhSrata also refers to many hermitages on the banks 
of the Bhogabati, 1941 the Godavari, l848 Benw2, 1945 the BbSgirathI, 1944 
the Payospi 1945 the Narmada, 1948 and the ViswSmitra (river). 1947 

The hermitage of KSsyapa was situated on the bank of the KauSikI, 
near Yiswamitra’s hermitage 1948 and Kasyapa’s son Rsyasringa used to 
study the Vedas under his father. 1949 The KathSsaritsSgara 1950 also 
refers to this hermitage. 

The hermitage of Eaksasena was on the bank of the ViswZmitra 
river. 1951 

We get, however, a somewhat detailed account of the hermitage of 
Maharsi Kanva. It was situated on the bank of the Malinl river 1 9 59 (ante, 
p. 69). The Mahsbh&rata has preserved a beautiful description of the natural 
beauty of the hermitage. The course of studies carried on hore has been 
described in a previous chapter. The Kathasarits3gara 1958 narrates 
the story of king ChandrSvaloka who on reaching this hermitage in the 
course of a hunting expedition was advised by Kanva to give up 
“ the cruel sport of death " ; on the king’s promise to renounce hunting 
Kanva gave his daughter IndibarapravS in marriage to the king. The 
KathasaritsSgara 1984 also narrates the story of VyUghrasena, minister of 
king Mrgafikadatta who came to this hermitage and was advised by 
Kanva not to be cowed down by misfortunes and was told that “ those 
who endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes hard to struggle 
through, attain in this way the objects they most desire; but those 
others whose energies are paralysed by loss of courage, fail ”, 


14 8 * Ibid., 134th and 135th odhy&yas. 
18M Ibid., 155th adhyiya. 

8888 Ibid. 

8848 Ibid., 88th adhyiya. 

8848 Ibid. 

8888 Ibid., 89th adhyiya. 

8888 Ibid., 109th and 110th adhyiyas. 
8888 Pemer, VoL L p. 161. 

8888 Ibid., Xdiparbs, 70th adhyiya. 

88 88 Ibid, p. 161 ; m also Ibid., HI. p. 


1887 Ibid, 137th adhyiya. 

8888 Ibid. 

8881 Ibid, 24th adhyiya. 

8888 Ibid. 

8888 Ibid. 

8887 Ibid. 

8888 Ibid, 110th adhyiya. 

8881 Mahibbirata, Banaparba, 89th adhyiya. 
8888 P«nnr, VoL VII. pp. 89-90, 
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v ^Pb« Par3sara Samhitfi 1919 refers to the hermitage of the holy 
VySsa in the forest of Devadfiru on the summit of the Himalayas where 
he was asked by a body of sages to relate to them the rules of good conduct, 
cleanliness and religious rites which may be beneficially followed and 
observed by men in this age of Kali. 1840 Yy5sa, well- versed in the 
Srutis and Smrtis asked them to go to his father Par&sara’s hermitage 
at BadarikS. Then the sages with the holy Yyasa at their head went 
to ParSsara and the latter’s reply to their questions is embodied in the 
ParSsara 8amhita. 1941 

A beautiful description of the hermitage of ParSsara at Badarika 
is preserved in the Parasara Samhita. 1984 The MahabhSrata 1988 refers 
to Bhagwftna Visnu’s hermitage at Badarika which was visited by 
Yudhisthir and his party. Bftna’s Kadambari 19 44 and Somadeva's 
KathS-nritsagara 1948 also refers the hermitage of Badarika. 

There was also the hermitage of DevasarmS whose favourite pupil 
was Bipula. 1996 Another hermitage was that of Samika, one of whose 
pupils was Gouramukha. 1947 Another hermitage was that of Maharsi 
Uddaiaka one of whose pupils Kahora read with him for many years end 
served him so faithfully that Uddaiaka gave him his own daughter in 
marriage. 1948 The hermitage of ViswSmitra was on the banks of the 
Kausika. 1 * 49 The hermitage of Maharsi Baka was resounding with the 
recitation of Vedic hymns. 1980 The hermitage of Subrata was in the land 
watered by the DrsadbatL 1981 There were also the hermitages of Sarad- 
bSna, 1934 Chyaban, 1938 Svetaketu, 1984 Maharsi Sthfllafira, 1935 Maharfi 


l, “ ch. i «. i. x**o ibia., 2. 

Ch. I. <ls. 4-5, and 18. *»»■ Ibid., «s. fl-7. 

**** Banaparba, 144tb adhjSya. * 33 * C. M. Bidding’s Eng. Trans., p. 216. 

Penrer, Vol. I. pp. 58, 59, 79 ; Vol. II. p. 86. 

13,3 Mab&bh&rata, Annfesanaparba, 40th adhy&ya. 

9, * f Ibid., idiparba, 41st ndhySya. 1333 Ibid, Banaparba, 181st adhy&ya. 

1,1 * Ibid., idiparba 71st and 72nd adhySyas ; Banaparba, 109th adhy&ya. 

*'* 9 Ibid., Salyaparba, 42nd adhy&ya. 1831 Ibid, Banaparba, 90tb adhy&ya. 

l,M Ibid., idiparba, 130th adhy&ya. 1333 Ibid., Banaparba, 101st adhy&ya, 

*»“ Ibid, 131st adbylya. 3333 Ibid., lSSrd adhy*y*. 
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Baivya, 1988 Yavakrta, 1987 Baifcabana, 1 * 88 BrsaparbS, 1989 and Astir- 
sepa. 1940 The Mah&bhfirata also refers to many hermitages on the banks 
of the Bhogabat!, 1941 the Godavari, lB4a Benw3, 1 948 the BhSgirathI, 1944 
the Payospl 1948 the Narmada, 1946 and the VisVSmitra (river), 1947 

The hermitage of Ki&syapa was Bituated on the bank of the\Kautfikl, 
near Visw2mitra's hermitage 1948 and Kasyapa’s son Rsyasringa dsed to 
study the Vedas under his father. 1949 The KathSsaritsagara 1 9 8 0 lajso 
refers to this hermitage. 

The hermitage of Eaksasena was on the bank of the ViswSmitra 
river. 1981 

We get, however, a somewhat detailed account of the hermitage of 
Maharsi Kapva. It was situated on the bank of the MSlinx river 1988 (ante, 
p. 59). The Mahabharata has preserved a beautiful description of the natural 
beauty of the hermitage. The course of studies carried on here has been 
described in a previous chapter. The KathSsarits3gara 1058 narrates 
the story of king ChandrSvaloka who on reaching this hermitage in the 
course of a hunting expedition was advised by Kanva to give up 
“ the cruel sport of death ” ; on the king’s promise to renounce hunting 
Kanva gave his daughter Indibaraprav3 in marriage to the king. The 
KathssaritsSgara 1 9 8 * also narrates the story of VySghrasena, minister of 
king Mrgafikadatta who came to this hermitage and was advised by 
Kanva not to be cowed down by misfortunes and was told that ** those 
who endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes hard to struggle 
through, attain in this way the objects they most desire; but those 
others whose energies are paralysed by loss of courage, fail ”, 


** Ibid., 134th and 135th adhyftya*. 

** Ibid., 155th adhyftya. 

— Ibid. 

11 Ibid., 68th adhyftya. 

“ Ibid. 

41 Ibid, 89th adhyftya. 

48 Ibid., 109th and 110th adhyftyas. 

*° Penser, Vol. I. p. 161. 

•• Ibid., Adiparba, 70th adhyftya. 

44 Ibid, p. 161 ; m also Ibid., III. p. 
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I,,T Ibid., 137th adhyftya. 

Ibid. 

1,41 Ibid., 24th adhyftya. 

4444 Ibid. 

4444 Ibid. 

4444 Ibid. 

t14 ' Ibid, 110th adhyftya. 

1881 Mahftbhftrata, Banaparba, 89th adhyftya. 
1,44 Penser, Yol. VII. pp. 89-9Q, 
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The MahabhSrata 1 * 88 also refers to the hermitage in the Naimifa forest 
which was like a University. The presiding personality of the plaoe was 
Saunaka to whom was applied the designation of kulapati, sometimes 
defined as the preceptor of ten thousand disciples. 1880 Saunaka attracted 
to Naimisa a vast concourse of learned men by his performance of a 
twelve years’ sacrifice of which the most essential accompaniment was the 
discourses and disputations of learned men on religious, philosophical and 
.scientific topics. 

The wide range and variety of their studies are also indicated. There 
were specialists in each of the four Vedas ; in sacrificial literature and 
art ; in kalpasutms ; in the art of reciting the Samhitas, in ortheopy 
generally and in Siksa (phonetics) Chhanda (metrics) Sabda, Vyakarana 
and Nirutka. There were philosophers well- versed in Atma-vijfiana 
(science of the Absolute), in Dharma (the way to salvation) and in 
Lokyata Vaisesika. There were Logicians knowing the principles of 
Ny3ya and of Dialectics (the art of establishing propositions, solving 
doubts and ascertaining conclusions). There were also specialists in the 
physical sciences and arts, for example, experts in tlio art of constructing 
sacrificial altars of various dimensions and shapes (on the basis of a 
knowledge of Solid Geometry) ; those who had knowledge of the 
properties of matter (drabyguna), of physical processes and their results, 
of causes and their effects ; and zoologists having a special knowledge of 
monkoys and birds. It was thus a forest University where the 
study of every branch of learning known and developed in those days was 
cultivated. 


Among other hermitages noticed by the MahabhSrata may be 
mentioned that in the forest of Omyaka on the banks of the 
Saraswati. 1 9 8 7 But a hermitage near Kuruksetra 1988 deserves special 
notice for the interesting fact recorded that it produced noted women 
hermits. There " leading from youth the vow of brahmacharya a Brahmin 
maiden was crowned with ascetic success” and ultimately acquiring 
yogic powers she become a tapas-siddhS, while another lady, the daughter 


1,99 See the commentary of Maka^ 
»**• IX. H 


»**• MaWftjhirnta 1. 1. 1. 
w" UI.ISl 
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not of a Brahmin but of a kshatriya, a child not of poverty but of affluence, 
tiie daughter of a king. Sandilya by name, came to live there the life 
of celibacy and attained spiritual pre-eminence. 

We have already referred (ante, pp. 57-58) to the hermitage of AlBra 
K&l3ma where Gautama learnt some philosophical doctrines. 

Tho Tittira JStaka, as we have already seen, refers to such a hermitage. 
Such schools of spiritual culture are also referred to as being composed 
of the standard number of 500 ascetics gathering round the personality 
of an individual hermit. 1959 We have, however, references to schools of 
larger sizes. We road of one which was so overcrowded with zealous 
pupils that the chief had to got other hermitages established by his sovon 
senior pupils to relieve the congestion but to no purpose, for the original 
or parent hermitage continued to bo crowded as beforo with aspirants 
after the religious life. 1960 

The hermitages were generally established in tho Himalayas. 
Sometimes, however, bands of ascetics would establish themsolvos near the 
oentres of population in view of the faoilities so afforded for attracting 
recruits. We read of Svetaketu who after receiving his education first 
at Benares and then at Taxila comes in the course of his travel to a village 
where he meets a group of 500 ascetics who after ordaining him taught him 
all their “ arts, texts and practices”. 198 1 

The Raghuvaipsara of Kslidasa has preserved a description of the 
hermitage of Atrl 1969 whose wifo AnusfiyS was very kind to 8itS 198 * 
whom she gave very wholesome advice on the virtues of chastity. 1988 

r« 

v !&2!jLa in his Harsa-Charita refers to the hermitage of B hairavSohSr va 
which was situated near the city of Thaneswara in a Bol-tree plantation, 
contiguous with the woods on tho banks of the Saraswatl. 1865 This 
sage is described by Baija as “a second overthrower of Daksa's 

18,8 Jitaka L 141 etc. *»•<> JStaka V. 128. 

JStaka I. 406, 431 ; III. 143 ; IV. 74 ; III. 115 ; IV. 193; III. 235. 

»••• Canto Xin. 50-52. Ibid., Canto XII. 27 \ X1Y.U, 

18,4 BSmSja^a, Ayodhy£k8j)d&, 118th adhyiya. 

V** Ha rjacharit a—Cowell and Thomas, pp. 86-87, 
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sacrifice,” " whose powers, made famous by his excellence in multifarious 
sciences, wore like his many thousands of disciples, spread abroad over 
the whole sphere of humanity.” 19 ® 6 King Pufpabhttti visited this 
hermitage where the king and his retinue were welcomed by the sage 
and his students. 1907 

Bftna in his Ksdambari has given a graphic description of the 
hermitage of a great ascetic named Jabali. “ Its precints were filled 
by munis entering on all sides, followed by pupils murmuring the Vedas, 
and bearing fuel, kusa grass, flowers and earth.” 196 8 “The young 
br&hm&uas were eloquent in reciting the Vedas; the parrot-race 
Was garrulous with the prayer of oblation that they learnt by hearing 

it incessantly Leafy huts were being begun; courts 

smeared with paste and the inside of the huts scrubbed. Meditation 
was being firmly grasped, mantras duly carried out. Toga practised and 
offerings made to woodland deities. Brahminical girdles of mufija 
grass were being made, bark garments washed, fuel brought, deer-Bkins 
decked, grass gathered, lotus-seed dried, rosaries strung and bamboos 
laid in order for future need. Wandering ascetics received hospitality 
and pitchers were filled.” 19 ® 9 " Here the performance of sr&ddha rites 
was taught; the science of sacrifice explained; 1970 the sastras of right 
conduct examined ; good books of every kind recited ; and the meaning 
of the sftstras pondered.” 1971 After speaking of J&b&li’s penance 
B3na observes : ” Happy is the hermitage where dwells this king of 
brShmanas. Nay rather happy is the whole world in being trodden by 
him who is the very BrahmS of earth : Truly these sages enjoy the reward 
of their good deeds in that they attend him (L'j and night with no other 
duty, hearing holy stories and even fixing on him their steady gaze, 
as he were another BrahmS. Happy is SaraBw&ti who, encircled by 

his shining teeth and ever enjoying the nearness of his lotus mouth, 

»•' Ibid., p. 85. Ibid., pp. 87-88. 

^M 9 K&darabarl— C. M. Bidding’s Eng. Tran*., p. 88. Ibid., p. 39. 

Rlmlyapa (BJlakipd», 14tb sarga) refer, to men versed in Yaj&a-ttstra who 

are conet rooting altar, on the oocasion of the celebration of a Mwriflat by 

iMaratba who waa deeirone of eons. 

l,T1 Kidambarl — 0. M. Bidding's Eng.'Traaa, p, 89, 
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dwells in his serene mind, with its unfathomable depths and its full 
stream of tenderness, like a haipsa on the Manasa lake. The four 
Vedas that have long dwelt in the four lotus-mouths of Brahma, find 
here their best and most fitting home. All the seienoes which became 
turbid in the rainy season of the Iron age, become pure when they 
reach him, as rivers coming to autumn. Of a surety holy Dharma, 
having taken up his abode here, after quelling the riot of the Iron Age, 
no longer cares to recall the Golden Age.” 197 a 

Hiuen Tsang also refers to such forest hermitages as seats of 
learning. The hermitage of Jayasena as described by him has already been 
referred to (ante, pp. 171 — 72). We are thus told of another hermitage : 
“ On the west of the city (probably Lahore) on the north side of 
the road, there is a great forest of An-lo (Amra) trees ; in this forest 
dwelt a brahmana of 700 years who in appearance was but thirty 
years old. Hib form and complexion were perfect. His understanding 
was of a divine character ; his reasoning powers, superabundant. He had 
thoroughly investigated the Chung and Pih sastras (the Prfiijyamula 
and the Satas&stra) ; he was eminent in the study of the Vedas and the 
other books. He had two followers, each of whom was aged 100 years 

or more... Here he (Hiuen Tsang) remained for one month 

studying the Sutras, the Peh-lun (Satasastra), the Kuoang-peh-lun 
(Satnsastra vftipulyam). The author of this work (i. e., Deva Bodhisattva) 
was a disciple of Nag&rjuna who himself having received the doctrines 
of his master explained them with clearness.” 1975 

§ 4. Schools attached to hindtj temples. 

Besides these institutions there were also numerous schools 
attached to temples. One of the most interesting of such schools 
is mentioned in No. 202 of 1912 1 ® 74 which registers the gift of some 
land for the maintenance of a grammer-hall in the temple at 


**»* Ibid., p. 41. 

** TS Beal— Life of Hiaen Tsang, pp. 74-76. 

»”« Madras Epigraphies fiopart for 1013-13, p. 110, 
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of half a kalafiju of gold to each one of them. The Instructive staff 
comprised the following 

Three to teach the IJ-gveda. 

Three to teach the Yajurveda. 

One to teach the ChSndoga. 

One to teach the TalavakSra S2ma. 

One to teach the Vajaseniya. 

One to teach the BaudhSyaniya Grhya and Kalpa and KSthana. 

One to teach VySkarana. 

One to teach the PravHkara. 

One to teach the Vedanta. 

The foe attached to each chair which is given in detail and the 
allowances granted to the students described above, enable us to judge of 
the relative importance attached to the different subjects in this period. 
The toaclier of Vedanta, for instance, got a <«»i of paddy more per day 
than the teacher of Vyakaraija and Mim&msa. 1978 It is no less interesting 
to note that the teachers in some of the subjects were paid according 
to what economists call the “ piece-work ” system. Thus the teacher 
of VySkarana was paid one Kalaftju of gold per adhyUya taught. 

Another Sanskrit college in s. India. 

Similarly, inscription No. 176 of 1919 refers to another Sanskrit 
College with 260 students on the rolls. The Instructive staff comprised 
the following : 

Three to teach the Egveda. 

Three to teach the Yajurveda. 

One to teach the Samaveda. 

One to teach the ChSndoga. 


»**• Ibid., for 1918, pp. 1451, 
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One to teach the TalavakSra. 

One to teach the White Yajurveda, 

One to teach MimSrpsS. 

One to teach BaudhSyana Grhyasiltra. 

One to teach Satysshadha Siltra. 

Here were also taught the MahnbhSrata, the Ramayaga, Vyakarana, 
RUpSvatSra, Vedanta and the Vaikh3nasa sastra. 1879 

This institution was maintained out of the endowment of 72 veli 
of land yielding annually 12000 kalam of paddy, out of which 9,525 kalam 
waB reserved for this College. This land of 75 veli was free from rent 
and the teachers and the students enjoyed special exemptions. 1980 It 
may also be noted that the teachers here received four kalam of paddy 
daily as against one at Eijnayirnm. 

The SthSnagtjndQru Agrah3ra. 

Another inscription at Taldagu$dy No. 103 1081 belonging probably 
to the 12th century A. D. records that in the Sth3nagundflru AgrahSra 
“were professors skilled in medicine, in sorcery (or magic), in logio, 
in poetry, in the art of distorting people by incantation, in poetry, 

in the use of weapons, in sacrificing... ..and in the art of 

cookery to prepare the meals. While its groves put to shame the 
groves of Nandana, such was the glory of that great agrahSra that all 
the surrounding country prayed to be taught in the four Vedas, the 
six VedSngas, the three rival divisions of MimSmsS, the tarka and other 
connected scienoes, the eighteen great PurJDjas, the making of numerous 
verses of praise, the art of architecture, the arts of music and dancing 
and in the knowledge of all the four divisions of learning which were 
possessed by the brahmanas of the SthSnagundOru agrahsra.” The four 
divisions of learning mentioned in the passage imply V&rttS as one of 
them, so that the agrahsra was the repository not only of sacredotal 
learning but also of the secular arts and sciences. 

— i 

1,f • This seems to be the first epigraphio evidence of priest-craft as a tegular subject of 
instruction. 

**** Madras Ep. Hep. for 1919, p. 96. lM * h. Rice— Mysore Inscriptions, p. 197, 
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The Sanskrit College at Dhae. 

Another groat educational establishment was the famous college 
for 'Sanskrit studies at Dhar established by King Bhoja ParamSra 
(c. 1010-105.’)). Col. Luard and Mr. Lele in *' The ParamSras 
of Dhar and Malwa ” give us interesting details about this college. In 
this college Sanskrit aphorisms on various subjects were inscribed on 
stone. A .drama composed by the Gauda Brahmin Madana, 
commemorating the victory of his patron Arjunabarman ParamSra 
over the king of Gujrat was also inscribed on slabs. When the 
college was converted into a mosque by the Moslem conquerors all these 
slabs of stone were used for flooring and are now so rubbed over that 
almost nothing inscribed thereon is now legible. Madana’s drama, 
however, has been deciphered and edited in Epigraphica Indioa, VIII. 
This drama, we are told, was staged in the college on the occasion of a 
spring festival. Closo to this college there is an old well called 
Akkal-kQvi or ‘ well of wisdom and it reminds us of the famous 
Chandra’s well in Nalanda Vihnra and of the time when learned men 
who studied in this college and held disputations in its hall, drank water 
from this well and advanced in wisdom and knowledge. This Sanskrit 
college was known as Sarasvati-sadana or Bh3rati-bhuvana and still 
subsists as the KamSl Maula Mosque. 

That such centres of learning flourished in the Hindu kingdom 
of Yijayanagara late in the fifteenth century is known to us. 
Mr. Sewell 1 8 82 observes: “ Here and there (in the city of Vijayanagara) 
were wonderfully carved temples and fanes to Hindu deities, with 
Brahminical colleges and schools attached to the more important 
amongst the number.” 


§5. The GhatikSs. 

The South Indian inscriptions refer to various other educational 
institutions. Thus TSlagupda Pillar inscription of KSkusthavarman 
refers to an institution known as the Ghatika at Kafichipura patronised 


l »«» A Forgotten Empire, p, 82. 
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by the Western Kshatrapas. We are also told that a brShmaga 
MayQrasarman by name entered with his teacher Ylrasarman this 
ghatika with a view to acquire mastery over all the sacred lore. 198 * 
From the VelQrpSlayam plates we learn that this ghatika was captured 
by the Pallava King Skandhasisya from the Western satrap Satyasena. 1 9 8 4 
As a result of this political turmoil the ghatika had to suspend its 
work for a time and hence the lamentation of MayQrasarman : 

“ Kaliyugesmin aho bata kshatrlt pipolava viprata yata 

Brahmasiddhih kshatradhlna.” 

“ Alas ! although they work ever so hard, the final fruits of 
Brahminical learning depend for their realisation, on the mood of the 
kshatriyas.” The Kftsakudi plates of Nandivarman refers to such a 
ghatikS where he had all the four Vedas discussed and their injunctions 
explained. 1085 We find many other references to such institutions 
in the South Indian inscriptions. 1988 

§ 6. Hostels, messes and halls for students. 

The J5takas 1987 clearly prove that the students had a common 
mess. Hostels for students are mentioned in many South Indian 
inscriptions. Inscription No. 182 of 1915 1988 refers to a hostel (and 
a hospital) for students of the school attached to the Venkate£wara 
PerumSl temple at Tirukkudal established by the royal grant of 
Virartrjendradova (10G2 A. D.) In this hostel the students wore 
provided with food, bathing oil on Saturdays and with oil for lamps. 
The staff and establishment for the school-hostel and hospital comprised 
one physician, one surgeon, two servants who fetched drugs, supplied 
fuel and did other services for the hospital, two maid-servants for 
nursing the patients (for whom there were fifteen beds) and one 


I, “ Prabasbanam nikhilam. Dr. Kielhorn incorrectly reads nikhilim and takes it with 

ghatik&m making no sen*e. 

II, 4 Bp. Ind., VII. 1088 South Indian Inscriptions, II. 349 and 366. 

*••• Bp. Ind., III. 36 ; IT. I9d j VI. 241 ; Bp. Carnatica III. 108 ; V. 178 ; VIL 197. 
lN ’ IV. 391 ; X 317. 1,41 Madras Bp. Bep., for 1916, p. 119, 



general servant for the hostel and the hospital. Another inscription 1080 
which comes from Panaiyavaram refers to a hostel where there was 
provision for an oil bath for the students every week. Similarly No. 343 
of 1917 refers to a hostel attaohed to a temple where provision was 
made for feeding 5 f 6 brShmanas and the Srivaisnavas. The number 
probably included the 340 students of the Sanskrit College afcj 
EnnSyiram. It is stated in the inscription that the members of the 
Village Supervision Committee were made responsible for the daily 
supply of the firewood required for the hostel. The huBking of paddy 
for the hostel was to be done at the rate of two measures of rice per 
five measures of paddy. It is further stated that brfthmana merchants 
were lent some money by the villago Assembly; the interest on which 
was paid by them in kind, in the shape of supplying sugar and other 
necessarios ; and half the surplus quantity of clarified butter, milk and 
curds loft after meeting the requirements of worship was made over 
to the hostel. Brahmin bachelors were appointed as watermen and as 
cooks for the hostel. Buddhist monasteries like NnlandS and Vikramasila 
(as we shall see later on) bad satras (for students) attached to them. Side 
by side with these hostels and messes wo find also the existence of 
halls for students. Sussala, the wife of Rilhana, the chief minister 
of king Jayasimha of Kashmere (1128 — 49 A. D.) constructed halls 
for students. 1990 

§7. The Tols. 

Other schools of Sanskrit learning wore the tols. It generally 
consists of a thatchorl chamber in which the paijdita (teacher) and 
his students met and a collection of mud huts round a quadrangle 
in which the students lived in the simplest manner. The huts were 
built and repaired at the expense of the pandit. The pan^ita provided 
the pupils with shelter, free tuition, and food and clothes they obtained 
from him and also from the rich men of the locality and by begging 
at the chief festivals. 


*••• Ibid., No. 823 of 1917. 

Btytertfigipl, VIII, 8416 ; Stein— The Chronioles of Km li mere, VoL IL p. 187, 
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Sometimes in a town of special sanctity or even of political 
importance, numbers of such tols were established side by side and 
constituted a kind of University. Examples of these are Benares 
.and NadI5. Nad 15 survived the shock of the Muhammadan invasion 
finder Bakhtyar and during the Mediaeval period taught a number of 
‘subjects e. g., (1) Logic, (2) Smrti, (3) Jyotisa, (4) Grammar, (5) KSvya, 
and (6) Tantra. But the greatest achievements of the University 
were in the field of Logic. Dialectical discussions were held specially 
at a festival and the ambition of the student was to gain success by 
adroit and hair-splitting arguments. Professor Cowell, who visited 
the schools at Nadia in 1867 says : “ I could not help looking at these 
unpretending lecture-halls with a deep interest, as I thought of the 
Pandits lecturing there to generation after generation of eager, inquisitive 
minds. Seated on the floor with the “ corona ” of listening pupils 
round him, the teacher expatiates on those refinements of infinitesimal 
logic which make a European’s brain dizzy to think of, but whose 
labyrinth a trained Nadi5 student will throad with unfaultering 
precision.” 1991 

Among its famous teachers may be mentioned the names of 
Abdihodha Yogi who is said to have founded there the first school of 
Logic and YSsudeva Ssrbbabhauma. Its distinguished alumni are 
RaghunStha Sir omani, the author of the Didhiti and the commentary 
on Gautamasfltra, Raghunandan, the most renowned teacher of Law in 
Bengal, Krajananda, the famous Tltntric philosopher and Sr! Chaitanya, 
the great Vaisnava leader of the sixteenth century. 

8. The tamil academy. 

Another educational institution though of a different type altogether 
was the Tamil Academy or Sangam. 1999 The first Academy waB 
held at Madura, the second at Kavatapuram and the third at Uttar 
Madura. These were associations of learned men summoned by kings 
from time to time to set the standard in Tamil style, to regulate state 

1,81 Quoted in Nadia Gasateer (Bengal District G&ieteer No. 24), 1916, p, 162, 

'•** M. SrlnivBsa Ai/snger— Tamil Stadias. 
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patronage and to set tho stamp of approval on works conforming to 
the standard. They remind us of the Babylonian Academy (the 
Metibta) which convoked a general Assembly (the Kalla) twice a year, 
when a treatise previously announced was brought and discussed. 
Among the titles bestowed by the Tamil Sangam we find Asiriyar 
(Sanskrit, IIcTtrya) Pulavar (pandita) and Kavi chakra varti (prince of 
poets). It also made gifts of land and money. The Padirruppattu 
states that KaijnanSr got five hundred villages, KappiyanSr ten lacs 
of rupees and Naccbcllai ono lac of gold coins and solid gold for 
jewels. 


§ 9 Literary Examinations. 

/ RSjasekltara 1998 who lived about .''SO — 920 A. 0. says that “the 
king-poet should have a special chamber for testing literary com- 
positions. The chamber should have sixteen pillars, four doorB 
and eight turrets. The pleasure-house should ho attached to this 
chamber. In the middlo of the chamber there should he an altar 
one hand high with four pillars and jewelled floor. Here the 
king should take his seat. On its northern side should he seated 
Sanskrit poets and behind them Vnidikns, Logicians, Pauraiiikas, Smartas, 
physicians, astrologers and such others; on the eastern side the 
PrSkrta poets, and behind them actors, dancers, singers, musicians, 
bards and such others ; ou the western side vernacular poets and behind 
them painters, jewel-setters, jewellers, gold-smiths, carpenters, black- 
smiths and such others ; and on the southern side Paisacha poets and 
behind them paramours, courtesans, rope-dancers, jugglers, wrestlers 
and professional soldiers.*’ 199 4 

In another place Il&jasekhnra 1998 says that “ the king should hold 
assemblies for the examination of the works of poets. He should patronise 
poets, become the Sav^pati (President) like the ancient kings YSsudeva, 
fedabShana, j§Qdraka and Sahasfinka, and honour and give donations to 
the poets whose works stand the test. Assemblies of learned men 


,***» Kabyamlmimsl in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, Text, pp. 64-55. 
Ibid., lntrodnotion, p. XX. **•* Ibid., Text, p. 55. 


(BrabmasabhSs) should be held in big eities for examining poetical 
and scientific works ; and the successful candidate should be conveyed in 
a special chariot (Brahmaratha) and should be crowned with a fillet. Such 
assembles for examining in poetry were held in Ujjainl. Kalidasa, 
Mentha, Amora, Itupa, SQra, Bharabi, Harichandra and Ghandragupta 
were examined here. Pataliputra was the centre for examinations 
in sciences. It was after passing from here that Upavarsa, Varfa, 
Psnini, Pingala, VySdi, Vararuchi, and Patafijali got fame as 
fctstrakaras." 1 ® 96 


§10. The MAtHAS. 

We have already seen that in the Buddhist system of education it 
was the monastery, which was the principal centre of learning. 
Monasteries have never had such an important place in Hinduism as 
in Buddhism but they have existed and are still to be found. Prom 
Amarakosa 1997 we _learn that a matha was a hostel or hall f or st udents. 
Teachers are also mentioned in connection with them. Thus inscription 
Nos. 205 of 1913 and 371 of 1911 refer to Vsgiswara Papdita, No. 477 
of 1912 refers to NirvSnadeva and Nellore No. 525 mentions DattStreya- 
swSmin “ the excellent guru.” 

(i) SaIVA MAtHAS. 

The earliest monasteries or mathas of which we have clear record 
in epigraphy are those associated with J fiana-Sambandha (seventh 
century A. D.) which in the next few centuries had branches in numerous 
tracts of the Chola and PSjjdya countries, Hiuen Tsang h as 
recor ded that the Sa iva anchorites lived_ in_ mathas which were 
probably copied from the Buddhist YihSras. One inscription 
registers the gift to a temple of a matha in the western street for 
reciting the Veda. 199 ® Another refers to the matha of AndSr Sundara- 
perumjtl at Kafichipuram. 1999 A third inscription registers a house 
and a house-garden for purposes of a matha, together with some 
land mortgaged to it as a guarantee for the regular supply of rice. 

19 ** Ibid., Introduction, p. XXL 1B9T M&fhaiobchitrftdi-nilajah. 
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The succession of the pupils (of the donee) shall enjoy the*B3s$fe& 
as long as the Sun and the Moon exist. No. 181 of 1912 refers to a 
mathapati, who is an important functionary frequently appearing on 
temple co un cils in later records. No. 509 of 1912 records the sale of 
imiii belonging to a temple for a matha. 9000 Anoihor important 
matha was that of MabSvratins mentioned in No. 423 of 1914. 9001 
An inscription of Amoghavarsa refers to the existence of five mathas 
one of whose donees was surnamed Traividya, showing that these 
were the seats of orthodox Hinduism and Vedic learning. Inscriptions 
Nos. 212 and 269 of 1911 refer to a matha built in honour 
of Midadudayltr in tho second year of King Aditya Chola I of Tanjore. 
Inscriptions Nos. 127 and 132 of 1912 and 373 of 1913 refer to the 
foundation at Tirnvariyur of a matha by a Brahmin lady of Mercara. 
Inscription No. 501 of 1909 refers to a matha at Karungulam. 
Inscription No. 119 of 1911 refers to tho foundation of another matha 
in honour of Iswaradeva by one of his lauy-disciples. From the 
Mysore Inscription we get a glympse of the universal range of studies 
carried on in the mathas at Belgamo which were mostly founded by 
KfilSmukha ascetics from Ivashmere. In the Kodiya matha instruction 
was given in the Vedas, VedSngas, grammar of Kum3ra, Panin! and 
fSskatayana, SalxlSnutfasana and other works ; the six Darsanas, the 
Yoga-s&stras of Lakula, Patafijali and others; tho eighteen PurSnas, 
Dharmasastras, Kftvyas, Natakas and other s'astras. 9009 The third 
pontiff of this matha was proficient in Siddhanta, Tarka, Vyakarana, 
Kftvya, N&taka, Bharata-sEatra and other sciences connected with. Sahitya 
and in Jainism, Lokayata, Buddhism and Lakula SiddhSnta. Another 
pontiff was not only well-versed in Vedanta, Siddhanta, AgamA etc., 
but was also clever in explaining the origin of words and in devising 
new metres. There were many under him who observed the vow of 
studentship for life. Other such mathas in Belgame were the P&fichalinga 
matha, the Pafichamatha, the Hiranyamatha and the TripurSntaka, all 
of which find mention in the epigraphs of the twelfth century, The 

Madras Ep. Rep. 1913, p. 57. Ibid., 1915, p. 42. 
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educational character of these mathas is dear also from the referenoe in 
one of the inscriptions to the Kodiyamatha as " our hereditary Gurukula ” 
(seat of learning). 

A series of epigraphic records in South India relates to mathas 
connected with Saivism which grew in power and popularity under the 
Chola Kings. No. 467 of 1908 refers to a matha called Tiruvftgisam- 
Esjendrasolan at Tirucchattimuram and another matha at Sembaikkudi. 8008 
Other mathas connected with the Sivayogins or Maheswaras are mentioned 
in Nos. 164, 177, 402 and 583 of 1908. Itajendra Chola set up images of 
some &aiva saints and a matha at Tanjore. There were Saiva 
mathas in KovilUr in the Trichinopoly district and in 
Madipadu in the Guntur district 9004 and at Karisuhjdamangalam on the 
TamraparnI river. The mismanagement and misappropriation of the 
revenues of the last matha by one of the managers led to the dismissal 
of the recalcitrants after due enquiry and to the handing over of the 
properties to the Venkatachalapati temple of the place, subject to oertain 
restrictions as regards the audit of accounts and the general maintenance 
of the matha. 2000 Other Saiva mathas were founded by TirujnSna 
Sambandha and his followers, one of which was at TiruvanaikSval. It 
was known as the matha of 48,000 (villages or families) which was later 
superseded by that of SafikarScfirya, apparently a branch of that at 
Ksfichipuram. 

The Pillar Inscription at Malkapuram in the Guntilr taluk of the 
GuntOr district* 000 records that Viswesvara-Siv3oh3rya of the Gauda 
country, a highly learned scholar and religious leader used one of the 
many gifts] bestowed on him by the Kskatiya kings to found at Mandaram 
(the Mandadam) monastery, a feeding house, schools of students of fiaiva 
Puri tans , together with a maternity and a hospital. Three teachers were 
appointed for teaching the three Vedas and five for Logic, Literature 
an d tiie Agamas. There were also appointed one doctor and one 
accountant (kSyastha). For the matha and feeding house were provided 
six br&hjnaijA servants. It was directed that the presiding teacher 


»••» MftdrwEp. Rep., 1908-09, p. 103. * 00 * Madras Ep. Rep., No. 187 of 1917. 

»••• Madras Bp. Bap. No. 578 of 1916, •••• Ibid., for 1917, p. 122. 
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appointed to supervise these charities should be liable to removal for 
neglect of duty or misconduct by the entire Saiva community (sftntSnika). 
There are other inscriptions to show that the same strict regulations 
applied to Saiva teachers appointed as heads of the mathas.* 007 

Kalhana in his Rsjatarangini 3008 also refers to the establishment of 
innumerable mathas for Brahmins, Saivas and PSsupatas in Kashmere. 

(ii) YAISIJAVA MAtHAS. 

References to Vaisnava mathas arc also to be found. No. 465 of 
1909 assigned to Kitlasekhara I records a gift of two villages for a Vaifpjava 
matha, where learned brUlimanas from eighteen Vaisnava countries are 
to bo fed. An interesting series of inscriptions from the Kurnool district, 
assigned to the middle of the thirteenth century A. D. refers to a famous 
Vai$jjava matha named Golaki matha at Mannikoil which i9 stated to 
have wioldel its spiritual influence over three lacs of villages under a 
succession of famous teachers. Inscriptions at Shermadeva 2 009 refer to 
Vaisnava and Saiva mathas fl mrishing side by side. 

§ 11. VlDYiPitHAS. 

For the conversion of the common masB SankaracSrya is said to have 
founded VidylTpUhas with a great teacher presiding over each. One such 
was the Kanchipuram Vidyltpitha. Others were at four important 
corners of India — S3rada (Badariklj in the North, Puri in the East, DwSrakS 
in the West and Sringeri in the South. In theory the YidySpitha was an 
expansion of the old Gurukulus hut in practice it was modelled on the Saiva 
mathas. Logic and Grammar were taught free as also Vedic and Vedfintic 
lore. Students were fed free of cost in most cases by liberal endowments 
made by the gonerous public. The Conjeveram Copper Plate of 

Ibid.; also Ep. Ind., Vol XII pp. 200f. 

,ooa I- 170 > 19 5. 335; II 135; III. 8 , 460, 476; IV. 512, 696; V. 38, 244, 245; 
VI. 87, 88, 99, 104, 300, 304, 305, 307; VII. 120, 142, 149, 180, 182, 183, 
214, 608, 961, 1678; VIII. 243, 246, 247, 673, 2401, 2408, 2419, 2400, 
2421, 2422, 2423, 2426, 2431, 2433, 2434, 2439, 2443, 2447, 3316, 3350, 3354, 
3356, 3359. 
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Vijayagan<Ja GopSla*® 10 records the grant of a village in Chingleput 
to the head of the matha of Kafichipuram, when a follower of 
SanharScBrya “ was pleasing religious students by daily gifts of food 
and expounding to them treasures of the Vedanta ”. The grant was 
intended to cover the cost of feeding either 108 or 800 br3hmaij&s daily. 
The teachers and pupils of those Vidyltpithas were often sent out 
among the remote villagers to win them to the ways of goodness and 
truth. Sannyasi Sureswaracarya alias Madana Misra, the renowned 
teacher of MimSmsa, is mentioned as the first successor of S'ankarSCSrya 
on the gaddi of the Sringeri matha. MadhavTtcSrya, prime minister of 
Bukka I of Vijayanagara and author of Sarvadarsanasamgraha was 
elected in 1331 A. D. the head of this VidyUpItha. 90 1 1 

§ 12. Tiie jaina monasteries. 

The Jaina monasteries were built on the model of the Buddhist 
VihSras (or monasteries) and there the members of the Order prosecuted 
their studies and became learned men. This is proved from the 
references to debates at important centres where Jaina monks known as 
Tirthafikaras are said to have taken part in discussions. Hiuen Tsang 
refers to some discussions among Brahmins, Bhiksus and TIrthSnkaras 
in some Buddhist monasteries. The Jaina monasteries were scattered in 
Behar, Gujrat and the Carnatic. KumSrapala Chalukya of Anhilwad 
(c. 1143 — 1173) and his ministers are said to have built many Jaina 
VihSras. The Tamil epics 9019 give us a picture of Jaina monasteries 
at KSveripattijam, UriyQr and Madura, filled with both monks and 
nuns, surrounded by high walls, painted red and overlooking little 
flower-gardens. 


§ 13. The Buddhist Monasteries. 


in 


We get a valuable account of innumerable Buddhist monasteries 
India from the itineraries of many Chinese pilgrims who visited 


•010 Up, lad., VoL XIII. No. 16 . 
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India in the fifth and seventh centuries A. D. Their long, toilsome 
and dangerous journeys would hardly have beon undertaken unless the 
fame of the Buddhist monasteries in India as places of learning had 
reached as far as China. 

Fa-hsien who was in India between 339 and 414 A. D. makes 
frequent references to monasteries. In the country of Udysna there 
were five hundred monasteries, all belonging to the Lesser Vehicle. 801 * 
In a country called Bhida (in the Punjab) there were many monasteries, 
containing in all ten thousand priests. 9014 In a country called 
Muttra or Mandor on the right and left banks of the Jumna there were 
twenty monasteries with some throe thousand priests. 9018 Fa-hsien 
refers to three monasteries in Kapitha of which the monastery called 
Fire Domain was one. 90 18 “ Tradition says that near about this time the 

Shrine of the Garden of Gold in Sravast! was surrounded by ninety-eight 
monasteries, all inhabited by priests except one which was vacant”. 8017 

The MrGAD&BA monastery. 

Another seat of learning was the Isipatana or Mrgadaba (Deer Park) 
Samghsrama, near "Benares. A bath or washing was customary for the 
inmates of the Buddhist monasteries 8018 and accordingly we find here'a 
plastered brick-lined reservoir or kunda with sloping sides, about seven feet 
square and five foot deep, with a flight of steps. 8010 Fa-hsien found here 
1600 monks studying the Sammatiya branch of HlnayUna Buddhism. Hiuen 
Tsang gives a more detailed description of this place where ho found 1500 
monks all of the Sammatiya school. There were cloisters (kafikrama) in 
this Doer Park where the World-honoured used to walk. They are about 
two cubits wide, fourteen or fifteen cubits long and two cubits high, 
built with bricks. 9080 I-Tsing visited this monastery 9091 and seems 
to have been much impressed by it, for says he : “I would sometimes 
direct my thoughts far away to the Deer Park.” 9 09 9 
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A monastery at Patna. 


In the city of Pataliputra “ by the side of king Asoka's pagoda, 
a monastery under the Greater Vehicle was built, very imposing in 
appearance; and also one under the Lesser vehicle, the two together 
containing six to seven hundred priests, grave and decorous, each in 
his proper place, — a striking sight. Virtuous sramanas and scholars 
from the four quarters, wishing to investigate the principles of duty 
to one's neighbour all came to the latter monastery. There is resident 
in the former a brjthmana teacher, who is named Manjusri (after the 
famous Bodhisattva) and who is very much looked up to by the leading 
tframagas and religious mendicants under the Greater Vehicle throughout 
the kingdom .® 03 3 

The Jetavana monastery. 

In Fa-hsien’s time the chief place for higher Buddhist education 
was the Jetavana monastery near Pataliputra. ‘There were chapels 
for preaching and halls for meditation, mess-rooms and chambers for 
monks, bath-houses, a hospital, libraries and reading rooms, with 
pleasant shady tanks and a great wall encompassing all. The libraries 
were richly furnished not only with orthodox Buddhist literature 
but also with Vedic or other non-Buddhistic works and with treatises 
On the arts and sciences taught in India at the time. The monastery 
was well-situated, being conveniently near the city, and yet far from 
the distracting sights and noises of the world. Moreover, the park 
afforded a perfect shade, and was a delightful place for walking in, 
during the heat and glare of the tropical day. It had streams and tanks 
of cool clear water ; it was free from noxious stinging creatures ; and it 
was a favourite resort of the good and devotional people of all 
religions .’® 0 * 4 

The city of Eajagrha contained two monasteries .* 098 “Where 
Buddha attained his Buddhaship (in the city of GayS) there are three 

monasteries each with resident priests The strictness with 

which, while Buddha was Btill in the world, the holy brotherhood 
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observed their vows and disciplinary regulations and the gravity of their 
deportment when sitting, rising or entering an assembly, persist down 
to the present day.” 20 * 6 In the city of Benaros there are now two 
monasteries in the deer-forest, both with resident priests.* 027 

Monastery at S'rI-Parvata. 

In the Deccan “ there is a monastery dedicated to KSsyapa Buddha 
mado by hollowing out a great rock. It has five storeys in all; the 
lower being in the form of an elephant with five hundred stone chambers ; 
the second in the form of a lion, with four hundred chambers ; the 
third in the form of a liorse with three hundred chambers ; the fourth 
in the form of an ox with two hundred chambers ; and the fifth in 
the form of a dove, with one hundred chambers. At the very top 
there is a spring of water which runs in front of each chamber, encircling 
each storey, round and round, in and out, until it reaches the bottom 
storey where, following the configuration of the excavations it flows 
out by the door. In all the priests’ chambers, the rock has been 
pierced for windows to admit light, so that they are quite bright and 
and nowhere dark. At the four corners of these excavations the rock 
has been bored and steps have been made by which top can he 
reached ”* 028 

Dr. Beal thus discusses the situation of this monastery in his 
<4 Life of Hiucn Tsang” : “ The king (Sadvaha) prepared the cave- 

dwclling for him XNctgitrjuna) of which we have a history in the 10th 
book of the ” Records.” This cave-dwelling was hewn in a mountain 
called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li i. e., BliramarUgiri, the mountain of the 
black bee ( BhramarS = DurgS). Dr. Burgess has identified this 
mountain with the celebrated S'rlsailas, bordering on the river KrsnS 
called by Scheifner S'riparvata. Doubtless it is the same as that 
described by Fa-Hien in the 35th Chapter of his Travels. He calls 
it the Po-lo-yue Templo, which he explains as “ the Pigeon (P2i3bata) 
monastery. But a more probable restoration of the Chinese symbols 
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would be the PSrbatl or Parvata, monastery. The symbol yne in 
Chinese Buddhist translations is equivalent to va (or vat). We may 
therefore assume that the Po»Io-yue monastery of Fa-Hien was the 
Durga monastery of Hiuen Tsang, otherwise called S'ri-parvata. This 
supposition is confirmed by the actual history of the place ; for Hiuen 
Tsang tells us that after the Buddhists established themselves in the 
monastery, the brShmanas by a stratagem took possession of it. Doubt- 
less, when in possession, they would give it a distinctive name 
acceptable to themselves; hence the terms BhramarS or Bhrama- 
rfiba.” #oa ® 

''''This spot * S'riparvata ’ is also referred to in the l\atn3ba]j. * 080 as 
being the place whence the Tantrie magician S'rlkhanda Dasa came to 
Kausambi to teach Udayana the art of making flowers blossom at any 
season. In Bhababhfiti’s k pfci timadhaya* 08 1 frequent mention has 
been made of S'riparvata which was the residence of the TSntric priest 
Aghoraghanta, priestess KapSlakundala, the Buddhist S'rSvika Saudjmin! 
and others. In the KathSsaritsSgara® 089 we read of an ascetic who went 
to S'riparvata and performed a course of asceticism there for propitiating 
S'iva. In Tibetan the mountain is called Dpal-gyi-ri (Fortuno-her-mountain) 
which according to Tibetan authorities 8033 was situated in Southern 
India where NlEg&rjuna Bodhisattva (33 B. C.) spent his last days 
absorbed in deep meditation. 

W^Hiuen Tsang thus writes about this Sriparvata monastery : “ The 

king 8advftha tunnelled out this rock through the middle 

and built and fixed thereon (in the middle) a SamghSrSma ; at a distance 
of 10 li, by tunnelling, he opened a covered way (an approach). Thus by 
standing under the rock (not knowing the way in) we see the cliff 
excavated throughout and in the midst of long galleries (corridors) 
with eaves for walking under and high towers (turrets), the storeyed 
building reaching to the height of five stages, each stage with four 
halls with vihSras enclosed (united)... From the high peak 

Introduction p. XXI. ^*o»o ^ 0 t. II. Pr&beiaka. 

✓ •••» Acts I, IX., X. etc. »»»* Ch. LXXXin. 
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of the mountain descending streamlets, like small cascades, flow through 
the different storeys, winding round the side-galleries and then discharging 
themselves without. Scattered light-holes illumine the interior (inner 
chambers).”® 084 Neither Fa-Hien nor Hiuen Tsang personally visited 
the spot. It would seem to have been utterly deserted and waste even 
in Fa-hsicn’s time. This favours the record of its early construction 
in the time of NUgSrjuna (about the 1st century Bi C.).* os# 

Fa-hsien refers to a monastery of the Greater Vehicle in Central 
India where he obtained copies and extracts of several sacred texts. 8088 
He stopped here for three years, learning to write and speak Sanskrit 
(or Pali) and copying out the Disciplines. 9037 In the country of Tamluk 
he found twenty-four monasteries, all with resident priests. He Btayed here 
for two years, copying out s'astras and drawing pictures of images. 9088 


Sung-yun (518 A. D.) refers to two monasteries to the north of 
the royal city of TJdyltna country. 2039 He also mentions another 
monastery in this country with three hundred priests and more.® 040 
In this country there was another monastery where formerly dwelt a 
sramenera who being constantly occupied in sifting ashes (belonging 
to the convent) fell into a state of spiritual ecstacy. 9041 He also refers 
to another monastery in this country with about eighty priests in it. 
He took hp his quarters in a monastery in GSndhara. 9042 
. Hiuen Tsang who was in India from 629-645 A. D. refers to the 
monastery of Ku-chi, in the extreme north-west, which was a resort 
“ for men of eminence from distant lands, who were hospitably entertained 
by the king, officials and people.”® 043 The Buddhist brethern at 
at 8rughna were lucid expounders of abstract philosophical doctrines 
and distinguished brethern from other lands came to them to reason 
out their doubts. 9044 In Lamghan there wore ten monasteries.® 045 
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la the town of Dlpafikara there was one. 10 * 0 Four or five H to the 
north of the town of Puskalabati there was another monastery. 1 047 
la the Udy&na country there were formerly 1400 monasteries with 18,000 
priests ;* 044 but now all is desert and depopulated.* 049 In the valley 
of Daril in UdySna, however, there was then one large monastery. 40 80 In 
Taxila there was another. 9001 

The Jayenlra convent. 

In Kashmere there were formerly 500 monasteries but there are now 
only 100 with about 5000 priests. 9094 The most important of these was 
the Qhe-ye-in-to lo (Jayendra) convent. “ Before noon he (the chief of the 
priests of that establishment) explained the Koga-s&stra. Afternoon he 
explained the Niyaya-anusara-sSstra — after the first watoh of the night 
he explained the Hetuvidya sastra. On these occasions all the learned 
men within the borders (of the kingdom) without exception, flocked 
together (to hear the discourse). The Master of the Law, following the 
words of his teacher, grasped thoroughly the entire subject — he penetrated 
all the obscure passages and their sacred mysteries completely ”. 90 *• 
“Then there was in the congregation certain priests versed in the 
dobtrine of the great Vehicle — viz., Pi-shu-to-sang-ho (Visuddhasimgha), 
Chin-na-fan-tu (Jinabandu) ; and of the Sarv3stav5din school, the 
following: Su-kia-mi-to-lo (Sugatamitra), Po-su-mi-to-lo (Vasumitara); 
and of the school of the Mahusafighikas, the following : Su-li-ye-ti-po 
(Sflryadeva), Chin-na-ta-lo-tu (JinatrSta) ”. , ° 84 “This country from 
remote times was distinguished for learning and these priests were all of 
high religious merit and conspicuous virtue as well as of marked talent 
and power of dear exposition of the doctrine ; and though the other 
priests (i. e., of other nations) were in their own way distinguished, 
yet they could not be compared with these — so different were they 
from the ordinary dass”.* 088 “Having halted here, first and last, 
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for two years and haring studied the sfltras and the sSetras and paid 
rererenoe to the sacred traces the Master took his leave ”. 9056 

In Sakala there was one monastery with about a hundred priests. 
"In the old days Yasubandhu Bodhisattva here composed the treatise 
8hing-i-tai-lun ”. 9087 In the kingdom of Ohinapati there was a 
“ convent called Tu-she-sa-na (?). Here there was a renowned priest 
named Pi-ni-to-poh-la-po (Vinltaprabha). He was of a good reputation 
and had mastered the three pitakas. Ho had himself composed a 
commentary on the Panchaskhanda sistra and in the Nidyftm5trasiddhi- 
tridasa sflstra. On this account the Master remained there fourteen 
months. Ho studied the Abhidharma s3stra, the Abhidharma-prakara$a- 
sSsana-sSstra, the Nyayadvjra-tarka -sastra’ and others”. 9058 Then 
there was the Tilmasavana monastery with some 300 priests. 9059 

In the kingdom of JSlandhara there was “ the Nagaradhana convent 
where there was an eminent priest called Chandravarmn who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the Tripitaka. On this account he (Hiuen- 
Tsang) rested here four months, studying the Prakarana-pSda-biv3sa- 
sSstra.” 9060 In the kingdom of MathurU there was a mountain 
monastery founded by the venerable Upagupta. 9061 In the kingdom 
of Matipura there wero ten monasteries. 9069 “In this kingdom there 
was an eminent priest called Mitrascna, ninety years of age. He was 
a disciple of Gunaprablia and deeply versed in the Tripitakas. The 
Master of the Law stopped with him half the spring and the summer 
following, studying the Tattvasatya-sSstra, the Abhidharma- J fl2na- 
prasth&na-s2stra and others.” 9 063 

In Kapitha there was one monastery. 9084 In Kanauj there were 
100 monasteries and 10,000 priests. 9 06 8 In the kingdom of Ayodhya there 
were 100 monasteries with several thousand priests. 9066 Hiuen 
Tsang 9067 makes particular mention of one monastery in AyodhyS where 
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Maitreya is reported to h^ve communicated the materials of three 
Buddhist treatises* 068 to Asanga while the latter was living in the 
monastery. In PraySga there was one monastery. 80 ® 9 In KausSmbi 
there were ten monasteries. 20 * 0 In the kingdom of Vis2kha there 
were about 20 monasteries and some 3,000 priests. 9071 In S'r2vasti 
there were 100 monasteries. 9079 In Ramagr&ma there was one 
monastery. 9073 In Benares there were thirty monasteries and 2,000 
priests. 9074 In the kingdom of Magadha there were about fifty 
monasteries. 907 8 In Pfttaliputra there were the KukkutarSma and 
Tiladaka convents. 9076 

In the country of Hiranya there were ten monasteries and about 
5,000 priests. 9077 “Recently there was a frontier king who deposed 
the ruler of this country and bestowed the capital on the priests ; in it 
moreover he built two convents each containing 1000 priests. There are 
two eminent brothers here, one called Tathagatagupta, the other 
KsJntisimha, both belonging to the Sarvastavadin school. Here the 
Master stopped one year and road the Vibliasha and the Nyaya-anusara, 
sjatras and others.” 9078 

• In the kingdom of Champa there were some ten monasteries with 
about 300 priests. 9079 In the kingdom of Rajilghira there were six or 
seven monasteries with about 300 priests. 9080 In Paupdrabardhana 
there were about twelve monasteries. 9081 In Karnasuvarija there were 
ten monasteries and 300 priests. 9089 Besides these there were in this 
country two monasteries “ where they did not use either butter or 

90 •• These treatises are : SaptadaiabhUmiS&stra-yogiSoSrya, Sfltralank&ra-tlkS, and 
Madhyinta-v ib hftg a-iSs tr a. 
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milk — this is the traditional teaching of Devadatta."* 0 * 8 In Samatata 
there were twenty monasteries with 3000 priests.* 084 In the kingdom 
of Tsmralipti there were ten monasteries and a congregation of about 
1000 priests.* 085 I-Tsing** 86 gives us a detailed description of 
Bha-ra-ha monastery 8087 of Tsmralipti whose monks were strict 
Observers of precepts. In this monastery there lived the famous 
Buddhist teacher Rahula>mitra. “ He was then about thirty years 

old Every day he read over the Ratnaktltastltra which 

contains 100 verses. He was not only versed in the three collections 
of the scriptures but also thoroughly conversant with the secular 
literature on the four sciences. He was honoured as the head of the 
priests in the eastern districts of India.'* 9088 In Orissa there were 
about 100 monasteries and ten thousand priests or so* 08 * who Btudied 
the Great Vehicle. 9090 In Kalinga there were about ten monasteries 
occupied by some 500 priests who studied the Law according to the 
Sthavira school. 9091 In southern Kosala there were 1O0 monasteries 
and 10,000 priests. 9099 In the kingdom of Andhra by the side of the 
capital there is a largo monastery. 9095 In Dhanakataka there was 
a monastery called pQrvasila. 9094 To the west of the capital resting 
against a mountain there is a monastery called AvarasilS. 9098 Hiuen 
Tsang heard that there were at that time in Ceylon 100 monasteries with 
10,000 priests.* 098 In Kongkanapura there were about 100 monasteries 
and ten thousand priests. 9 09 1 In MahSrSstra there were about 100 
monasteries and 5,000 priests.* 098 Hiuen Tsang* 099 makes particular 
mention of Accra's monastery in Maharjstra where DignSga, the B uddhis t 
1 Bull in discussion ’ is said to have resided frequently. According to biin, 
south of KMchipuram there was " a large monastery which was a rendezvous 
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of the most eminent men of the country.” In Malava there wars 
about 100 monasteries and 20,000 priests who studied the Little Vehiole 
and belonged to the Sammatlya school.* 100 “ The people of this country 
in their manners are polished and agreeable. They exceedingly love 
the fine arts. In all the five Indies, Mslava on the south-west and 
Magadha on the north-east alone have the renown of loving the study 
of literature, of honouring virtue (or goodness) and of polite language 
and finished conversation.'* 9101 In the kingdom of Vallabhi there are 
about 100 monasteries and 6000 priests who study the Little Yehiole 
according to the Sammatlya school. 9109 

A MONASTERY IN PARVATA. 

In the country of Parvata by tho side of the capital there is a great 
monastery with about 100 priests, all of whom study the Great 
Vehicle. 910 * “ It was hero that Jinaputra master of sSstras, formerly 
composed the Yogacharya-bhfimi-sastra-karika. Here also the Master 
of S'fistras Bhadraruchi and the Master of S'&stras Guoaprabha, originally 
beoame disciples. Because this country had two or three leading priests 
whose claims for learning might serve for guidance, the Master of the 
Law stopped here for two years and studied the Mulavidharma-sftstra 
and the Saddharma-samp 3 rigraha-sSstra and the Prasiksa-satya-sUstra, 
as received in the 8ammatlya school 104 

MahSbodhi monastery. 

In Gay 5, a king of Ceylon Meghabarna by name built with the 
permission of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta a monastery of three 
storeys, six halls and three towers, enclosed within a wall 30 or 40 feet 
high. The establishment is called Mahabodhi SamghSrSma by Hiuen Tseng 
who saw it accomodating nearly "1000 ecclesiastics, all MabSyXnists 
of the 8thavira school”. 9108 This YihSra belonged to the TheravSda, 
yet adhered to the Mahayana. 9106 It was visited by I-Tsing who 
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worshipped here the image of the real face of the Buddha . 4107 He also 
refers to the miraculous power possessad by the NSga Mahgmukilinda 
of this vihara . 9108 For the purpose of announcing hours to the 
monastics there was a clepsydra in this monastery where a bowl is 
immersed sixteen times between morn and midday . 9109 This monastery 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Chiu in the middle of the 
seventh century who remained here for four years 9110 It was 
also visited by the Chinese pilgrims— Taou-le , 9111 Hiuen-Ta’i 9119 
Hiuen-liau , 9 118 Taou-sing 9 1 14 and Yuan-hwui . 9118 Mocha-deva, a 
Oochin-chinese also visited it and died here . 9118 SarnghavarmS, a man 
of Samarkand also visited it . 9117 Hwui Lun, a Corean pilgrim otherwise 
called PrajnSvarmU also refers to this monastery . 9118 It was also visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim Wu-hing. 911B During his residence here Atisa 
** thrice defeated the Tirthika heretics in religious controversy and 
thereby maintained the superiority of Buddhism over all other religions 
in Magadha ’*. 9 190 When Ahhayakara Gupta was at the head of the 
Buddhist hierarchy of Magadha (that is, towards the end of the eleventh 
and the beginning of the twolvth century) there were no less than 
one thousand monks at Mahsbodhi as compared with three thousand at 
Vikramasilft and one thousand at Odantapuri . 9191 

Tildhaka monastery. 


There was another monastery at Tiladhaka in Magadha . 9199 It is 
referred to as Tildaka by Hiuen Tsang . 3193 I-Tsing mentions this 
monastery as two yojanas distant from Nalands . 9194 Tildhaka has been 
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identified with modern TillSra, west of Nalanda .' 1 * 5 A famous Buddhist 
scholar and a Master of the Law JfiSnachandra by name was in 
this monastery when I-Tsing visited it. 9188 This monastery was visited 
by another Chinese pilgrim Wu-hing. 9197 Near Tiladaha lived a teacher 
of Logic, from whom Wu-hing learned the logical systems of Jina and 
Dharmakirti etc. 9188 

There was the Pan-da-na (Bandana) monastery, a spot where the great 
NirvSna was preached by the Buddha. 9 199 This is no doubt the 
monastery in Mukuta-bandhana in Kusinagara referred to in MahSparinir- 
v3na-6utra. 9130 

There was another monastery callod the 1 Temple of the Heavenly 
Kings ’ which was visited by ‘ two men who lived in Nepal and were the 
children of the wet-nurse of the Duke-Prince of Tibet \ 9181 

There was another monastery called the * Sin-ohe Temple ’ in the 
Western country which was visited by the pilgrims Sin-chiu and Chi Hing 
both of whom lived and died there. 9139 It was also visited by the Corean 
pilgrim Hwui Lun who lived here for five years, 9183 

There was a monastery at Ta rural ip ti whore the pilgrim Tang 
came and “ resided for twelve years, having perfected himself in 
Sanskrit”. 9188 

There was another monastery at TSmralipti where the pilgrim Hiuen-ta 
“ remained for one year learning Sanskrit and practising himself in the 
tiabda-sfistra ”. 9 1 8 8 

There was another monastery at Kus'inagar called the * Parinirv3na« 
Temple * where the pilgrim Tang died. 8 188 
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Then there was the monastery called Tu-ho-lo (Tukhara Temple) which 
was visited by the Corean pilgrim Hwui Lun. 9187 

There was another monastery called the Kapisa Temple which eras 
alg o visited by the Corean pilgrim Hwui Lun, 9188 The priests of this 
establishment studied the Little Vehicle. 9189 


Another monastery was called Kiu-lu-kia Temple. “ It was two 
stages to the east of the Mahabodhi monastery. It was built long ago 
by a king of the Kiu-lu-ka country, a southern Kingdom (Kurukfhetra 
country ?). ” 9 140 " Recently ” says the Korean pilgrim Hwui Lun, “a 
ting called Sun-Army (Adityasena) built by the side of the old temple 
another which is now newly finished ”. 9141 


Hwui Lun also refers to two monasteries called the Deer Temple 
and the Tchina (or China) Temple. The latter according to tradition 
was built by a Mah2r5ja called S'rigupta for the use of Chinese 
priests. 9149 

Another Chinese pilgrim Tan-Kwong arrived at A-li-ki-lo (Arakan?) 
where he was reported to have found much favour with the King of 
that country who built for him, a monastery with books and images. 9148 

Oukong another Chinese pilgrim visited (759-763 A. D.) Kashmere 
and took there the final vows of a Buddhist monk and spent fully 
four years ongaged, as his itinerary tells us, in pilgrimages to holy sites 
and in the study of Sanskrit. Though ho is said to have studied from 
day break to nightfall his diligence does not seem to have brought 
him much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popular 
apavramsa forms in which he records the names of monasteries 
he specially singles out for notice. He mentions two Buddhist 
monasteries in TJdy&na called SukhSvati and PadmSvati. 9144 While 
Hiuen Tsang mentions only about one hundred convents in Kashmere, 
Oukong found more than three hundred. 9148 

Ibid., XXXVI. » 1 * 8 Ibid. 

Ibid. 8144 Ibid. 

•»*i Ibid. »**» Ibid. 


Ibid., XXXIX. 
Ibid, 


a ut Levi and Chav&nnes — L* Itiaeraire d* 
Oukong, Journal Ariatfqoa, 18&6, VX 
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Monasteries in Kashmere. 

K al hs pa's Rftjatarafigipi also refers to a large number of monasteries 
in Kashmere. King Surendra of this country built in the country of the 
Darada a vihara called Narendrabhabana 9146 and in his own kingdom 
built a vihftra called Saurasa. 9147 King Jalauka built 'the vihftra of 
Jaipix* 14 * Kalhana refers to the DharmSrauya vihara in Vitastatra.* 149 
King Jtlauka also built the Krtyasrama vihara. 9180 Dr. Stein in his 
“ Notes’ Oukong's Account of Kashmere” has identified this vihara with 
the “ mont>f te’-re du mont ki-tche” visited by Oukong. King Ju^ka built 
Ju$kapura \^ith its vihara. 91 61 Kalhana refers to a vihftra at Kinnara- 
grftma. 115 * • ^Kalhana refers to the burning by king Nara of thousands 
of viharas. 91 ® 3 '' King Meghab&hana’s queen Amrtaprabhft built a 
vihara called Amrtabhavana. 9184 In his Notes on Oukong 9188 Stein 
has identified this vihara with the monastery of N go-mi-to-po- wan 
mentioned by] the Chinese pilgrim. YukSdevI, another wife of king 
Meghabfihana built at Nadavana a vihara of wonderful appearance. 9 188 
T *dradevi, another wife of King MeghabShana built another vihftra 
called Indradovibhabana. 9187 Many vihftras of renown were built by 
otheF queens of MeghabShana such Khftdanft and Sammft, under their 
own names.* 188 Jayendra, the maternal uncle of king Pravarasena II 
(of Kashmere) built the illustrious Jayendravihftra. 9189 Hiuen Tsang 
also visited and halted at this vihara for purposes of study. 9160 The 
queen of king Durlabhaka, PrakSsadevi by name, founded the 
Prakasika-vihartf. 916 1 In the reign of King Ksemagupta (960 — 968 A. D.) 
Damara SaipgrSma when attacked by assasians entered this monastery 
and the king Ksemagupta therefore had the latter burned down without 
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mercy. Tailing from this vihara which was entirely burnt down the 
brass imago of Sugata (Buddha) and collecting a mass of stones from the 
decaying temples he erected the temple of Siva. 418 * He also took 
thirty-six villages from the burnt vihSra and gave them into the 
tenure of the KhSsa ruler. 4 163 In the reign of Pravarsasena II the 
minister Mor3ka built the Morakabhabana monastery. 4184 The ministers 
of King Yudhisthira II named Sarvaratna, Jaya and Skandagupta 
built many vihSras. 9 165 Bhinna, wife of King Meghabahana built a 
vihara. 9 168 Galfln, minister of King VikramSditya of Kashmere built 
a vihara under the namo of his wife Ratanbali. 9187 The wife of king 
Durlavabardhana built the Anangabhabana vihSra. 4 188 King 
LalitSditya-MuktSplda built while at play (krdan) the vihara of 
Krd3r2ma. 4109 At Huskapura Lalit3ditya-Mukt3pida built a largo 
monastery. 9 170 In his Notes on Oukong, 9 1 7 1 Dr. Stein suggests 
the identification of this vihara with the Moung-ti vihara Mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrim. This king also built the cver-rich RajavihSra. 
He also built the wonderful anil famous Kayya-vihara. 4114 TuhkhSra 
Cankuna, the chief minister of Lalil3ditya MuktSpida founded the 
Caijkuna Vihara. 9173 In his Notes on Oukong, 4174 Dr. Stoin identifies 
it with the monastery which figures as “ le monastere du genera}.” A 
second vihara built by Cankuna at S'rinagara is referred to in IV. 215. 417 * 
This too bore the founder’s namo as seen from VIII. 2415 sqq. 
Which of these two viharas Oukong may have meant cannot be 
determined. Cankuna’s vihara at S'rinagara was repaired by Sussala, 
the wife of the minister Rilhapa under king Jaysimha. 4118 The 
physician Isanachandra, a son-in-law of the minister Oankuna built a 
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vihara.* 177 King JaySpida built a large vihara.* 178 In the reign 
of King Nandigupta (972 — 973 A. D.) his grandmother DiddS built a 
vihara with a high quadrangle.* 179 Queen Jayamati, wife of King 
Uccala (1101-11) built a vihara. 9 180 King Uccala also built in honour of 
his sister Sulla a vihara.* 181 Kalhapa mentions another monastery 
Skandhabhabana vihara in S'liaagara where Sussala’ s queens burnt 
themselves when the rebels hovering round the city made the usual 
burning ground at Maksikasvamin.* 189 ltatnSdcvi, queen of king 
Jayasiipha (1128-49 A. D.) built a vihara. 9188 Bllhana, the chief 
minister of Jayasirpha had a vihara constructed at the place called 
Bhalerakaprapa (fountain of Bhaleraka) in honour of his deceased wife 
Sussala. “ This (vihara) became known by the name of her cat which 
had followed her dead mistress into death instead of forgetting her 
attachment as is the wont of animals”. 9184 Itilhana’s wife Sussala also 
built a viLSra. It covered the whole ground of the residence of former 
royal dynasties and made the whole city a joy to look at. 3185 Bhutta, a 
minister of Jayasimha founded a town called Bhuttapura which is 
adorned by great houses with viharas and mathas. 9186 King Jaysimha 
completed the Sulla vihara founded by his uncle. 9187 In the reign of 
Jayasimha Dhanya commenced the construction of a vihara which was to 
bear the name of Bijja (vihara) in honour of his deceased wife 
(BijjS). 9188 Ointa, the wife of the commandcr-in-chief of Jayasimha Udaya 
by name adorned the bank of the Yitasta by a vihara. The five buildings 
within her vihara appear as if they were the five high fingers of the 
upraised arm of Law. 9189 There was in Kashmere the monastery of 
Katnaraftni where in the reign of Sri Harsa of Kashmere Dharmottara- 
OSrya’s Paralokasiddhi was translated into Tibetan. 91 90 


9lTT R*jat»r., IV. 216 ; Stein, L 144. RSjatar., IV. 507 ; Stein, 1. 167. 
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Prom the Chacha-nSmS we learn that there Was a monastery in Sind 
called NavavihSra. The story (related in the Ohacha-nSmS) of the 
S'ramaija of this vihSra shows how Buddhism had drifted by 
this time into tho grossest superstitution and idolatry. An ancestor of the 
ministerial family of Barmak 9 191 was an official of this NauvihSra. 

There was another monastery built in Kalinga by the great Buddhist 
scholar and logician Dharmakirli (about 635 — 850 A. I).). 91 ® 1 

Then there was the monastery of Krs^agiri where Dipfinkara 
B'ri JfiSna received his lessons from Rahulagupta. Here he was given 
the sacret name of Guhyajfiilna Vajra and initiated into the mysteries of 
esoteric Buddhism. 9 198 

From the Moslem accounts of the conquest of Sind we learn that 
there was a nunnery at Debal in Sind, containing “ 700 beautiful females 
under the protection of Buddha ”, 

From an inscription of King S'ivadeva of Nepal, dated 143 S. 
(•>749 A. D.) we learn of a monastery called S'ivadeva vihara for the 
maintenance of which he assigned lands. 

From the Sftrnath Inscription of KumSradevI, queen of Govinda- 
chandra GShfilavala of Kanuaj (c. 1114-1155) we learn that the 'queen 
founded a Buddhist vihSra commemorated by the inscription.* 19 * 

KAniSKA mahSvihSba. 

The Ghosrawan Inscription states that one Biradeva after having 
completed the 6tudy of all the different Vedas repaired (in the 9th century 
A. D.) to Kanisaka MahSvihJra in the neighbourhood of Peshwar for 
further study. In an earlier period this vihara was famous for its school 
of sculpture. The famous Buddhist relic-casket exhumed from the ruins 
of the great stupa of Kaijiska near Peshwar bears tho inscription 


ai»i « The name Barmak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning Paramaka i. e., the 
superior (abbot of the vibSra)”. — Sachan’s Alberuni, Preface, p. XXXI. 
exes S. C. Vidj&bhOsapa— Med. Logic, p. 104. 

sits g. o. Das— Indian Pnndits in the Land of Snow, pp. 50-51; Phsplndranftth Bose— 
Indian Teachers o! Buddhist Universities, p. 67. 
sue Ep. lad., Vcl. IX. p. 818, 



M DSfea AgisSla navakarmi Kaniskasa vihSre MahJsenasa saipghSrSme ” 
(the slave AgisSla, the overseer o£ works at Kaniska’s vihSra in the 
BaipghSrama of MahSsena). Thus even foreign artists were accepted as 
teachers by the local Indian sculptors who iu their usual way adopted the 
new methods to their own purposes. 

As a result of the explorations carried on at MathurS we learn that 
the Katra was the site of a Buddhist monastery name Yasi*vihSra which 
was still extant in the middle of the sixth century. 

On JSmSlpur site there once stood a Buddhist monastery founded 
by Huvisaka in the year 47 of Kaiiiska’s era. 

As a result of recent excavations carried on at Nagar Junikonda 
(Nag3rjuna’s Hill) we learn that this ancient Buddhist site on the right 
bank of the Krsna river in the Palnad taluk of the Guntur district 
of the Madras Presidency contained four Buddhist monasteries.® 195 

NaLANDa MONASTERY. 

But the crest-jewel of Buddhist monasteries was the University of 

Nftlanda of which we possess a somewhat detailed account from the 

Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

» 

Scholars are divided their opinion regarding the date of its 
foundation. TarSnath says : “ Here in NSlanda was in former times, 
the birth-place of the venerable Sariputro and it is also the place where, 
he with 80,000 arhats, attained nirvana. In course of time, only the 
chaitya of the venerable Sariputra remained at which King As.oka gave 
great offerings to the gods and to which he erected a Buddhist temple. 

....In this way the first founder of the Nalands vihSra is Asoka In 

one of the sculptures at Nslands, Cunningham found inscribed Arya 
Sariputra and Arya Maudgalayana. But judging from the fact that 
there is no mention of it by Fa-hien it would be very hard to accept this 
version of the Tibetan historian regarding the foundation of the 
University. Fa-hien,® 1 ® 6 however, speaks of the village of N3lo which 
some scholars have identified with NSlandS. But this identification is not 
universally accepted. 


**»• Liberty, Sunday, Feb. 2. 1930, p. 9. 

■**« Beal— Bnddhiet Record, o! the Western World, Yol. I. p. LYIU. 



General Cunningham observes : “ from the total silence of fa-bran 
regarding any of the magnificient buildings at NalandS, which are so 
minutely described by Hiuen Tsang, I infer that they must have been 
built after 410. Surely if the lofty temple of Baladitya which waB 
300 feet in height had then existed, it seems scarcely possible that 
Fa-hien should not have noticed it ”, He then points out that according 
to Hiuen Tsang 9187 four out of the six monasteries at Nalanda were! 
founded by Baladitya, the King of Magadha and his three immediate 
predecessors. Baladitya was a contemporary of Mihirakula, the Huna ruler 
of Western India. Mihirakula began his reign in 510 A. D.* 188 and 
therefore his contemporary Baladitya also lived about that time Before 
BfilSditya his three immediate predecessors viz., TathSgata, Buddhagupta 
and SakrSditya each built one monastery at N Sian da. If we take 
25 years as the average of each reign then Sakrsditya can be said to have 
reigned about 435 A. D. The date of the temple may therefore be about 
435 A. D. General Cunningham would therefore “ assign the probable 
date of the temple and monasteries to the two centuries between 
the visits of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang or from A. D. 425 to 625 ”. a 199 

Hiuen Tsang records that the great temple of Baladitya was similar to 
that of the Bodh Gaya temple. As similarity of style may be taken as 
denoting proximity of date the erection of Baladitya’s temple may, with 
great probability, be assigned to the same century in which the Vajrasana 
temple (built by king Vajra of Magadha) at Nalanda was built. 
Dr. Spooner during his excavations at Patallputra has made the 
discovery of a terra-cotta plaque which bears the illustration of a temple. 
Dr. Spooner supposes this to be the illustration of the temple of Bodh 
Gay3. The plaque also contains some characters in Kharosthi. Now the 
Kharosthi script was introduced into India in the second century A. D. 
and so it may be surmised that the Bodh Gaya temple was built 
during the Kushana time. 9 900 Hence the Baladitya temple at Nalanda 
was also built during the Kushana time. 

• Watters — Yuan Chwang, I. p. 289. 

Y. A. Smith— Early History of India, p. 316. 

•»»» Arch. Surrey Reports, Yol. I. p. 29 . 

•»oo Annual Report of the Archieologfoal Survey, Eastern Circle, 1913-14, p, 7L 




According to Professor S. V. Venkate$wara. 9301 “it is likely 
that SakrSditya is pother name of Chandragupta II Vikrami&ditya 
of the Gupta lineage, who appears in some records as DevarSja 
(Sakra). If so, the monastery was built by that king, who as 
we know, had Buddhist subordinates. The result would tally with 
Yuan Ckwang’s description of NSlanda as having been planned after 
Bodh Gaya, and with the archaeological view that it ;was modelled 
on SSrnSth. Dr. Spooner 8108 would place the ruins of SSrnSth as early 
as the Kushana period. He assures us that there are four monasteries 
of different periods built one over the ruins of another ”. 

Hwui-li in his Life of Hiuen Tsang remarks that the NalandS 
monastery was founded 700 years before the time of Hiuen Tsang. 980 3 
“ This remark clears up the date of &akr2ditya, the founder of the 
first monastery at Nalanda. The expression, therefore in the Si-yu-ki 
‘ not long after the Nirvana of Buddha 3 04 must be taken, cum gratw , 
to mean ‘a good while after’. 9905 The foundation of the Nslanda 
monastery would then be about 80 B. C.” 9906 

All that we can say is that no definite conclusion can be arrived 
at unless there is thorough excavation of the sites ; and until we see the 
actual plinth of the temple itself, it would be hazardous to come to a 
definite conclusion. 

Regarding the name of the monastery Hiuen Tsang observes : “ The 
old accounts of the country say that to the south of this Saipgh2r3ma, 
in the middle of an Smra grove, there is a tank. The Nsga of this 
tank is called Nftlanda. By the side of it is built the SamgharSma, 
which, therefore, takes the name (of the N5ga). But the truth is 
that TathSgata in old days practised the life of a Bodhisattva here, 
and became the king of a great country and established his capital 

*•01 Indian Culture Through the Ages, Vol, I. pp. 228-29. 

Archaeological Survey (Eastern Circle) : Annual Report for 1916-17 pp, 2 and 43. 

•••• Beal — Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 112. 

• ••« Beal — Budhhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p. 168. 

•*«• Beal — Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 112 footnote. 
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in this land. Moved by pity for all living things he delighted in 
continually relieving them. In remetnbranoe of this virtue he was 
called “ Charity without intermission ” — Na-alam-da — and the SaipghSr&cna 
was so called in perpetuation of this name.*’ 8 8 0,1 According to I-Tsing 
the name of NalandS is derived from N3ga Nanda . 8808 Hwui Lun, a 
Korean pilgrim to India observes : “ The temple is called S'ri N&landS 
Yihara after the name of the Naga called Nanda.’* 8809 

This famous University was situated in tho modem village of 
Bargaon about eight miles from Rsjgir in Behar. The identification of 
Nfilanda with Bargaon tallies with the description of the site in the 
Buddhist scriptures 9810 as a yojana distant from Rajagrha, where 
was a mango park in Buddha’s time and with Hiuen Tsang’s location 
of it as five miles distant from New R&jagrha. Inscriptions found in 
the ruins at Bargaon 2811 name it NslandS, which means ’insatiable in 
giving ’ or ‘ not giving enough ’ as curiosity once excited and thought 
once stimulated could not be satisfied. The derivation is, in any case, a 
commentary on the ideal of University education — not cramming the 
mind with knowledge, but creating an insatiable thirst for it. 

The University consisted of six monastic colleges. ‘ King 
£akrSditya built the first monastery. After his decease his son 
Buddha-gupta-rjja continued the vast undertaking and built towards 
the south another monastery. Then his son (successor) Tath3gata-r£ja 
built a monastery to the east. Next his son (or direct descendant) 
BSl&ditya built a monastery to the north-east. His son Vajra built 
another monastery to the north. After him a king of Mid-India built 
by the side of this another monastery. Thus six kings in connected 
succession added to these structures.* 8818 "Moreover, the whole 


** #T Baal — Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 1 87-68} Compare 
Beal — Life of Einen Tsang, p. 110. 
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establishment is sdirounded by a brick watt,* 81 * which encloses the 
ehfcire convent from without. One gate opens into the great College, 
from which are separated eight other halls, standing in the middle df 
tiie cofivent. The richly adorned towers and the fairy-like turrets, 
like pointed hill-tops, are congregated together. The observatories 
seem to be lost in the vapours (of the morning) and the upper rooms 
tower above the clouds. From the windows one may see how the 
winds and the clouds (produce new forms) and above the soaring eavos 
the conjunction of the Sun and the Moon (may be observed). And then 
wo may add how the deep, translucent ponds, bear ou their surface, 
the blue lotus intermingled with the Kie-ni (Kanaka) flower, of deep 
red colour and at intervals the Amra groves spread over all, their 
shade." 88 16 

“All the outside courts, in which arc the priests’ chambers, are of 
four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and coloured eaves, 
the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned 
balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles reflect the light in a thousand 
shades, these things add to the beanty of the scene.” 8 8 15 

,From the Tibetan accounts 8816 we learn that Nalanda had a fine 
library situated in the quarter known as Dharmagafija (Piety Mart). It 
consisted of three splendid buildings called Batnasagara, Batnadadhi 
and Ratn3rafljaka, all associated with Ratna, i. e., Jewels, these being the 
three Jewels of Buddhism— Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. Batnada dhi 
was nine-storeyed and in it were kept the scored scripts called the 
PrajfiSparamitS Slltra and Tantric works such as SamSj-guhya etc. 

There were also Satras (free-board hostels) where the resident 
pupils were entertained free and supplied with necessaries out of the 
endowments to the University. 8817 

,,u According to Bi-yvJri this wail was built by a king cf Central India, 
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From I-Tsing’s account we learn that there was a stone path at 
Nalanda with lotus flowers carved on it . 9818 During his time there 
were eight halls and three hundred apartments . 9919 

I-Tsing says : “ There are more than ten great pools near the NalandS 
monastery and there every morning a ghanti is sounded to' ; remind 
the priests of the bathing hour. Every one brings a bathing sheet 
with him. Sometimes a hundred, sometimes a thousand (priests) leave 
the monastery together, and proceed in all directions towards these 
pools, where all of them take a bath .” 9990 

There was a famous well in Nillanda vihftra reputed as Chandra ’s 
Well . 1991 It was so called because Chandragomin thinking that his 
own commentary on Fanini’s grammar was no better than the one written 
by Cliand.akirti threw it into this well whence it was afterwards 
recovered and found to be superior to Chandrakirti’s. The water of this 
well was used to be drunk by people in the belief that their intellect 
would become sharp thereby . 9999 This well reminds us of the famous 
Akkal-kdvi (well of wisdom) in the Sanskrit College in Dhar. 

Hwui Lun, a Korean pilgrim to India, thus describes NalandS : “ This 
building of Nslan la stands four square, like a city precinct. The gates 
(porches) have overlapping eaves covered by tiles. The buildings (gates ?) 
are of three storeys, each storey about twelve feet in height. Outside 
the western gate of the great hall of the temple is a large stupa and 
various chaityas, each erected over different sacred vestiges, and adorned 
with every kind of precious substance .” 9998 

Again, according to Hwui Lun “ this (NSlandS) is the only temple in 
which by imperial order, a water-clock is kept to determine the right 
time. The night is divided into three watches, during the first and 


J. R A. S., New Series, Vol. XIII. p. 571. 

*»*» Takakusn’a I-Tsing, p. 154. ***° Takakusn’s Eng. Trans., pp. 108-09. 
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last of which there are religious services ; in the middle watch, a§ the 
priests may desire, they can watoh or repose ." 8 9 94 The regulation of 
the clepsydra at Nalanda is fully described by I-TBing and distinguished 
from that of the clepsydras in the monasteries of Mahabodhi and 
Kufiinagara . 8995 

Hence the remark of Hiuen Tsang : *' The SamgharSmas of India 
are counted by myriads but this is the most remarkable for grandeur 
and height .” 3386 In the Si-yu-ki we are told: “A long succession of 
kings continued the work of building, using all the skill of the Bculptor, 
till the whole is truly marvellous to behold.’* 3937 And recent 
excavations 9398 have shown how the buildings were made of bricks of 
a very good quality and admirable texture — “ fitted together so perfectly 
that in some places the joints between the bricks are altogether 
inconspicuous.” As Dr. Spooner has observed : “ As brick work, the 
construction is remarkable, far superior to any modern work that I have 
seen in recent years .” 3330 Indeed it does not require any great gift 
of imagination to reconstruct in mind what marvels these colleges 
would have been architecturally. To students familiar with the remains 
of Buddhist art either in the form of massive structural work as at 
Boro Budur in Java or in the form of frosco-painting such as have 
been preserved at AjantS, Sigri and other subterranean monasteries, 
it is easy to realise what magnificent edifices would have housed the 
great University which was the pride of the Buddhist world. 

On account of the rich endowments to the University (which we 
Bhall describe in a later chapter) “the students here (at NSlandS), 
being so abundantly supplied do not require to ask for the four 
requisites (i. e., clothes, food, bedding and medicine). This is the 
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source of the perfection of their studies to whioh they have arrived 
Hiuen Tseng while at Nalanda received each day 120 Jambiras 
(a fruit) j 20 Pin-long-tseu (areca nut), 20 tau-k’au (nutmegs), an ounce 
(tael) of camphor and a ching (peck) of Mabasali rice’*.* 881 “Every 
month he was presented with three measures of oil and daily a supply 
of butter and other things according to his need”. 8 9 88 “In the 
Nftlanda convent the abbot entertains a myriad priests after this fashion, 
for, besides the Master of the Law (Hiuen Tsang) there were men from 
every quarter : and where in all their wanderings have they met with such 
courteous treatment ? ”. 9383 

In a previous chapter (see ante, p. 157) we have referred to the 
rigid test for admission into tho University held by the dwarapandita. 
We have also already described the curriculum of studies (see ante, 
pp. 66—70) and the method of teaching at Nalanda (see ante, pp. 178—79). 
Hiuen Tsang during his visit to ESnchipura met two eminent 
Ceylonese priests with 300 other priests who, however, when asked to 
explain some choice passages of the YogasSstra “were not able to 
explain any of them as S'ilabhadra (of NalandS) did.”" 8 * I-Tsing 
also had a similar favourable impression of NalandS. He stayed in 
this monastery for ten years, studied for a considerable time and 
collected some four hundred Sanskrit texts amounting to 500,000 slokas. 
He mentions by name many distinguished teachers with whom 
he conversed and says : “ I have already been very glad that 

I had the opportunity of acquiring knowledge from them personally 
which I should, othenoi'te never have possessed.”**** Besides such 
studies the teachers and students of NalandS occupied themselves with 
oopying manuscripts Thus, in tho Bodelian Library, Cambridge tbgre 
is an AftasahasrikS PrajhSparamita copied at NalandS in the 
regnal year of Mahipala. 9986 In the Library of the Asiatic Society 1 

8888 Beal — Life of Hinen Tsang, p. 113. Thna there was no need for teaohere following 
some vocation like Johanen the ahoe-maker, Simon the weaver or Joeeph tbs 
carpenter. 

8888 Ibid., p. 109. 
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of Bengal there is a fine manuscript, AstasahasrikS Prajfi&parSmitft, 
copied at NSlanda by KalyS&amitra Ohitamani in the sixth regnal 
year of Mahlpsla which was discovered in Nepal by MahsmahopSdhySya 
HaraprosSd S'astri. 9 * 87 In the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland there is a manuscript AstasahasrikS 
Prajfi3par5mit£ copied at NSlanda in the fourth regnal year of 
Govindapala. 1938 In the Bedelian Library, Cambridge there is a 
manuscript AstasahasrikS Prajfiaparamita copied at NSlanda by 
GrahaJjakundu in the fourth regnal year of RSmplla. 9 939 

In Nalanda besides the Dw3ra-pandita there were among others three 
important officers : the Ching-fa tsong (treasure of the good law), 
corresponding to the Chancellor of a modern University ; the KarmadSna, 
sub-director of the monastery and the Sthavira (presiding priest). 3940 
Hwui Lun, a Korean who visited Nalanda after Hiuen-Tsang remarks : 
u The superior is a very old man ; the KarmadUna or Viharasw&mi or 
VihSrapSla is tho chief officer after the Superior and to him the utmost 
deference is paid.” 3941 Prom I-Tsing’s account we learn that the 
Karmad&na had to exercise a general superintendence over all monastic 
works, 3949 to arrange the order of seats to be occupied by the 
prieBts 9948 and to announce the time according to the clepsydra from 
sunset till dawn.* 944 

The head (i. e., Chancellor) of the Nolands monastery in Hiuen- 
Tsang’s time was S'ilabhadra who was preceded in this office by 
DharmapSla. * * 4 5 In the middle of the eighth century the great Tantrie 
scholar Kamalas'ila by name (728-776 A. D.) was at the head of this 
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establi ahment. s 8 4 6 In the reign of NySyapala ( — 1042) DipSftkara 
S'rijfiTna was the Chancellor. 99 * 7 Prom the Ghosrawan Inscription** * ****40 
we find that Viradova, an inhabitant of Nagarhara was installed by king 
DevapSla as the High-priest of NslandH. 

The number of students residing hero amounted to 10,000 in Hiuen- 
Tsang’s time 9949 while in I-Tsing’s time the number (of students) 
exceeded three thousand. 9950 In the time of Hiuen Tsang out of the 
10,000 inmates of the convent 1,510 were teachers who between them 
delivered 100 different discourses on diverse subjects every day. 9951 

There were many eminent teachers at NSlandU, famous for their 
‘conspicuous talent, solid learning, great ability and illustrious virtue.' 99 80 
S'araha, the tutor and spiritual guide of NagUrjuna increased very muoh 
the splendour and usefulness of this University. 9958 Nag2rjuna,* 954 
the founder of the school of Madhyamika philosophy was one of 
the early founders of this vihara. Deva or Aryadeva 9955 waB a 
pupil of NSgarjuna and a groat pandita of NalandS. He was the 
author 9958 of three Sanskrit books one of which he wrote at Nalanda 
vihara. According to Hiuen Tsang 9957 he visited the countries of 
Mah&kosala, Srughna, PraySga, Chola and YaisSli, in all of which he won 
great renown by defeating the TIrthikas and preaching the true 
doctrines of Buddha. Arya Asanga also lived as a pandita in NalandS 
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for some years.*' 88 He wrote twelve works, most of which still exist 
in their Chinese and Tibetan versions. 8959 Vasubandhu* 980 like his 
elder brother Asanga was a follower of the Yog&cSra school of tho 
MahftySna and the author of a large number of books 9 * 8 1 including the 
TarkasSstra. Three other works on Logic called in Chinese Eonki, Eonshiki 
and Eonshin are also attributed to him. 9 96 9 Dharmapala, a native of 
KMchipura was a student of Nslanda of which he subsequently became 
the head. He was a famous logician and grammarian and wrote a 
Sanskrit commentary on “ Chandra grammar ” and four Buddhist books 
in Sanskrit. S'llabhadra, a native of Samatata (Lower Bengal) was a 
pupil of DharmapSla at NalandS of which he subsequently became the 
head. While yet a student at Nalanda he defeated in a debate a promt 
Brahmin who came from S. India to engage his guru 9963 DharmapBla 
in a discussion. Both I-Tsing and Hiuon Tsang 9984, refer to his 
profound learning and it was under him that the latter learnt Sanskrit at 
Nalandn. 9985 He wrote many books, only one of which — that on Logic — 
has come down to us. Sthirmati was a famous scholar at Nalanda 9988 
where at the temple of TarabhattSrika he translated a Sanskrit book into 
Tibetan.* 987 He was particularly proficient in the KalSpa system of 
8anskrit grammar. He wrote nine books, translated into Tibetan seven and 
undertook the revision and correction of the Tibetan version of ten 
books. 9988 Ohandragomin, 9969 a native Varendra, was a pupil of 
Sthirmati at Nalanda and the author of about sixty works, five of which 
were on Buddhist Tantricism. S'Snta Raksita 9 3 7 0 was a professor at 
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NSlanda whence at the request of the Tibetan king Khri-sron-dfethtsSn 
he yisited Tibet where he worked for thirteen years and helped the ktrfjj 
to build the first Buddhist monastery in Tibet after the model of 
Odantapurl. Be was the author of two works on Logio. Padmasam- 
bhaba, 9971 a native UdySna was a pupil of Santa Raksita and an 
expounder of the TogttchSra school of Tantricism at NSlaOdS 
whence he went at the request of the Tibetan King Khri-sron-deu-tsan 
to Tibet where he introduced the Tantric element in Tibetan Buddhism 
and helped Santa Raksita in the construction of the Sam-ye monastery. 
Vinita ,l)eTff* #Ta was another teachor at Nalanda who wrote the famous 
Samayabhedoparacana-chakra and six books on Logic. 9978 KamalaBlla* 974 
Was for sometime a professor of Tantras at Nalanda whence at the request 
of the Tibetan King Khri-srong-deu-tsan he went to Tibet where he 
vindicated the religious views of his guru Padmasambhaba and Santa 
Rak$ita by defeating and expelling a Chinese monk Mahaysna 
Hoshang. He was the author of five works, two of which are on 
Logic. Buddhakirti 9278 who translated a Sanskrit book on Tantricism 
into Tibetan was associated with the University of Nalanda and when 
Abhayakaragupta of VikramasilS came here he helped him in translating 
a Sanskrit book into Tibetan. KumSra S'rl, Kama S'ri, Sflryadhwaja 
and 8umati Sena were other teachers associated with Nalanda vihara." 78 
AcSrya Devavid Simha 9 97 7 was another teacher of Nalanda under whom 
Thon-mi the Tibetan messenger of King Sron-tsan-gampo of Tibet 
studied the sacred literature of the Brahmins and the Buddhists. 
Another teacher of NSlandS was Prabhakaramitra who was taken to 
China in 627 A. D. by a Chinese embassy to organise the work of the 
translation of sacred texts there. 8978 Jinamitra 9979 was another 
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teacher pf islands who visited Tibet *** 0 and helped the Tibetans in the 
work of translating Sanskrit books into Tibetan .*** 1 Hiuen Tsang**** 
mentions the names of many other teachers : ‘ Chandrapsla who excited 
by his bequeathed teaching the thoughtless and the worldly ; Gmjamati 
the streams of whose superior teaching spread abroad even now j 
PrabhSmitra with his clear discourses ; JfiSnachandra, Sighrabuddha 
and other eminent men whose names are lost.' “ These illustrious 
personages known to all, excelled in their attainments all their distinguished 
predecessors and passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. 
Each of these composed tens of treatises and commentaries which were 
widely diffused and which for their perspecuity are passed down to the 
present time.”** 8 • 

The fame of these teachers helped in attracting students and scholars 
from all parts of India and even from abroad. Hiuen Tsang says: 
"Learned men from different cities, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in multitudes to 
settle their doubts and then (the streams of their wisdom) spread far 
and wide ”.** 84 Some of these came even from Mongolia * 98 8 and 
Korea .** 88 Thus Nalanda was an international educational centre in 
in the seventh century, when Europe was in the darkest watch of the 
long night of the Middle ages, when even the Saracenic schools and 
Arabio seats of learning had not yet been founded. And so great was 
the value of the hall-mark of this University that according to 
Hiuen Tsang “ some persons usurp the name (of N&landS, students) and 
in going to and fro receive honour in consequence ”.** 87 The enthusiasm 
of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang and I-Tsing for their Alma Mater 
may have been coloured but the oonscientous and upright monks and the 
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careful and painstaking students whose lives were one long record of 
"perseverance in the cause of learning are certainly not to give anything 
but a strictly honest description of what they saw. In the case of 
Nfilanda especially, their testimony is one of the highest value as both 
of them were in residence in the University for a considerable period. 

Many other foreigners also camo to N2land2. Thus Thon-mi who 
was sent to India by king Sron-tsan-gampo of Tibet after learning 
from Lipidatta the sections of Na^ri and Gatha characters came to 
N&landa where under AchSrya Devavid Simha he studied the sacred 
literature of the brUhmanas and the Buddhists. 9288 Hiuen-Ohiu, a 
Chinese pilgrim remained in NSlandS for three years in the latter half 
of the seventh century. 9989 Another Chinese Taou-hi studied hooks of 
the Great Vohicle and wrote (copied ?) some four hundred chapters of 
Mltras and snstras whilst at Nslandrt. 9990 Aryabarman, a man of 
Sin-lo (Korea) dwelt in the Nalanda Temple, copying out many 
sUfcras. 9 " 1 Hwui-nieh, another Korean, studied the sacred books at 
NalandS (about 038 A. D.). 9,0a Buddha-dharma, a man of To-ho-shi»li 
(Tushara or Taurkhrtra) was found by I-Tsing at NalandS. 9 " 8 A 
Chinese Taou-sing also visited NSlanda (about 649 A. D.). 9994 Tang also 
went to NSlanda. 9998 Hwui Lun, a Korean refers to Nalanda. 9996 
Taou-lin studied the Kosa at N&landa for a year or two. 99 * 7 Hiuen-ta 
remained in NSlanda for ton years. 9998 Wou Hing studied the Yoga, 
Kosa and other works at Nalanda where he died in the end. 2999 

Dr. Kielhorn has calculated on palsBOgrapbic grounds from the 
Ghosrawan Inscription which refers to the appointment of Yiradeva 
as High-priest of Nalanda by DevapSla (825-50 A. D.) that the glories of 
N&landa vanished from the latter half of the nineth century. 9800 But we 
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shall presently adduce evidences which go to show that NSlanda was in a 
flourishing condition even in later years. Thus in the fifth regnal year 
of Mahlpala (980-1026 A. D.) AstasasrikS PrajnaparUmita was copied at 
Nalanda which is now preserved in the library at Cambridge.* 801 The 
same manuscript was copied at Nalanda in the sixth regnal year of the 
same king which is now preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 9809 In the reign of NyayapSla (—1042) Dipan kara Sxijfiana, 
the head of this convent went to Tibet at the request of its king. 980 *• 
In the fourth regnal year of RamapSla (ac. 1084) a manuscript was 
copied at Nalanda by one Grahanakundu. 9804 In the fourth regnal 
year of Govindapala (ac. 1164) a manuscript was copied at Nalanda. 9308 
That these manuscripts were copied at Nalanda and that its head in the 
reign of Nyayapala ( — 1042) went to Tibet at the request of the Tibetan 
king shows that Nalanda was able to retain its fame as a centre of 
culture at least as late as the middle of the eleventh century. 9306 When 
Vikramaslla rose as a rival and while its hoad Atisa was proceeding 
towards Tibet, the latter’s Tibetan interpreter was staying at Nalanda. 98011 
Again the Tibetan monk who was sent by the king of Tibet to take 
Atisa there from Vikramaslla stayed on his way at Nalanda. 9308 After 
Nyayapala Nalanda’s decadence commenced. Lima Taranath remarks 
that the professors of Vikramaslla watched over the affairs of 
Nalanda. 9809 In Taranath we are also told of one acharya who was a 
dwSra-papdita at both Vikramaslla and Nalanda. 93 10 Two causes contributed 
to NSlanda’s decay : — (i) its buildings despite repairs and reconstructions at 
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intervals** 11 must have become old and dilapidated and (U) 
the rival University of Vikramaflla which became the premier 
educational establishment of Northern India seemed to have 
monopolised all royal patronage. The Turuska invaders gave a 
mushing blow to NslandS but it survived these Muhammedan raiders, 
for, we are told by the Pag-jon-sam-Zang that its temples and chaityas 
were repaired by a sage named Mudita Bhadra. 181 * Soon after this 
Kukutasiddha, a minister of the king Magadha erected a temple at 
Nslanda. When a sermon was being delivered in the temple two very 
poor Tirthika mendicants appeared on the scene. Some naughty young 
noVice monks threw some dirty water on them in disdain. Angry at 
this treatment these mendicants after propitiating the Sun for twelve years, 
performed a fire sacrifice and threw living embers and ashes from the 
sacrificial pit into the NSlandS temples. This produced a great 
conflagration which destroyed among others the fine library. 8818 That 
NSlandft was destroyed by fire is proved by the Baladitya inscription 
discovered in 1864 by Captain Marshall among the ruins of NSlandS. 
This inscription is now preserved in the Calcutta Musuem and it refers to 
the re-building of a temple after its destruction by fire. 8314 

The ViKBAMAsiia Monastery. 

The monastic University of VikramasilE according to Tibetan 
chronicles, was situated in Behar on a hill on the right bank of the 
Ganges 8 818 but its precise position is not certain. Mr. Cunningham 
suggested the village of Silao near Borgaon. 881 * This is out of the 
question as the Ganges could never have been near it, nor is there 
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any hill near to it. Mj\ Nundo Lai lie's identification with Fftthargh&tft 
hill, twenty-four miles to the east of Bhagalpur seems to be right, 
for, it is on the right bank of the Ganges and has a sufficient space for 
many temples and buildings and a quadrangle accommodating 8,000 
men. 1 * 17 There are also ruins of Buddhist images at PStharghStS. 

According to tradition the vih&ra wus named after a Yaksa called 
Vikrama who was suppressed here. 8818 As it was founded by King 
Dharmap&la of the Bala dynasty, it was known as the Royal University of 
VikramasilS. 931 9 

Dharmap&la furnished it with four establishments each consisting 

of 27 monks belonging to the four principal sects of Buddhism. Later 

on other buildings were added so that it came to have six colleges, a 

central hall called the House of Science and four Satras or free-board 

hostels. There was also a large quadrangle which could accommodate 

an assembly of 8,000 persons. There was in the centre the temple with 

Mahftbodhi images. Within the enclosure fifty-three smaller temples 

of a private character and fifty-four ordinary temples were set up. Thus 

the total number of temples within the compound of the monastery was 

one hundred and eight. 93 * 0 There was also a "house assigned for 

the use of the Tibetans” in this monastery. 9321 It was surrounded by a 

wall, with six gates which opened on its six colleges. In its front 

wall, on the right of the principal entrance, was painted the likeness 

of NSgSrjuna, once the head of the Nalanda monastery and on the 

left, the portrait of Atisa, the head of this (Vikramasila) monastery. 

At the gate outside the wall, there was a dhar masala for strangers who 

arrived late after the closing of the gate. 2822 It is no wonder, therefore, 

that the Tibetans would take Vikramasila as a model for one of their 
* 

monasteries. 

It was managed by a board of six members presided over by the 
High-priest. There were six dwSra-panditas at the six gates who used 
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to examine the candidates for admission in the same way as the 
dwSrapaijdita at Nalanda did. Probably these six dwSra-panditas were 
the Principals of the six colleges and they collectively formed the 
Managing Board of six members with the High-priest as their President.. 
According to Lam3 T3r2n3th 98a 3 this board of management kept watch 
over the affairs of the Nslanda vihara as well. ‘ If we accept his 
statement it must be admitted that a spirit of cooperation prevailed 
between these sister universities. Both were directly under King 
DharmapSla who might have asked the board of the new university to 
watch over the older university. Sometimes we find men like Dipankara 
and Abhayakara Gupta working in both the universities. We, however, 
do not know whether the Nlilanda university was conducted under 
the direction of the p.mditas of VikramasilJl. What Taranath says is this : 
“ Der vorstand dieser Lebrstatte hutette auch Nalanda.” 12834 According 
to Taranath in the reign of Canaka (955—983 A. D.) there were 
Prajflftkaramati at the southern gate, Ratnakara Santi at the eastern 
gate, Vaglsvaraklrti at the western gate, Naropanta at the northern gate 
Ratnavajra at the first central gate and JiiSna-srI-mitra at the second 
central gate. The last two panditas who taught theology in the central 
college were called the first and second ** pillars ” of the University. 
The Central hall called the House of Science was used for studying the 
PrajnSparSmita scriptures. The Managing Board of six members 
granted the diploma of ‘pandita’ to all distinguished alumni, the 
diploma being conferred by the reigning king.* 835 The distinguished 
logicians aesrya JetSri of Varendra and Ratnabajra of Kashmere were 
granted such a diploma. 3 3 36 YamSri who lived in the time of NySyapSla 
also received the royal diploma of Vikramasila. 3837 Moreover, the' 
panditas who were eminent for their learning ancf character were 
rewarded by having their images painted on the walls of the monastery 
as in the case of NSgSrjuna and Atisa, 3838 referred to above. 

9898 Geschichte des Buddhismns Von Schiefner, p. 218. 

98,4 P. N. Bose — Indian Teaabora of Buddhist Universities, p. 36. 

889 * S. C. VidyibhOjapa — History of the Medieval School of Indian Logic, p. 70. 
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King Dharmapsla, tbe founder of this monastic University realised 
that temples and hostels alone would not make the new vihsra a centre 
of culture. Something more was needed — professors. Accordingly hoi 
made provision* 3,9 for no less than one hundred and eight professors 
and also for a wood-offering (6treu opfer) ScHrya,, an ordination 3o3rya 
a fire-offering (brand-opfer) 2c3rya, a superintendent of works 
(bya-ba-bsrun-ba), a guard of pigeons and a supplier of temple servants. 
In course of time each of the six colleges came to have 108 Professors.' 
Dharmapsla endowed it with rich grants out of which Satras were 
established for supplying gratis food and other necessaries to the 
inmates including the professors and the students. -There were also 
establishments for temporary residents. 9830 It may be mentioned that 
the cost of the maintenance of each of these one hundred and 
and eight professors, three 3c3ryas and three superintendents was 
ordinarily equivalent to that of four men. We shall see in a later 
chapter that a Satra was added by one of the sons of King SanStana 
of Yarendra. 

In a previous chapter (see ante, pp. 168, 169—70) we have described 
the course of studies carried on at Vikramasils. Among its illustrious 
alumni we may mention the names of Ratna Vajra, (an inhabitant) of 
Kashmir the author of Yukti-prayoga, who was afterwards made a 
dwftra-pandita of his alma mater ; aaa 1 Jnana-sri-mitra the author of 
Tarka-bhSs2, KSrya-kSrana-bhava-siddhi and PramSn3-viniscaya-tikft, 
who also became one of its dwSrapanditas and even its High-priest 
when Atisa vacated this office in responding to the invitation of tbe 
king of Tibet,* 339 and Ratnakirti, author of Pram3na-vinisoaya, 
Kaly3na-k5nda, Apohasiddhi and ksanabhanga-siddhi, who also .became 
one of its dw&rapanditas.* 333 Similarly there was JetSri author of 
Hetu-tattva-upades'a, Dharma-dharmi-viniscaya and B3l3vat2ra-tarka 
who counted DipSfikara or Atisa as one of his pupils.* 834 We may 

P. N. Bose — Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, p. 35. 
a *®° S. G. Das in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Part L pp. 1 — 10, 

•••x S. C. YidyibhQjapa— Med. Logic, p. 139. 
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also mention the names RatnSkara Ssnti, author of Chbanda-ratnSkara, 
Vijnapti-mStra-siddhi and Antara-vySpti, who became one of its 
dwSra-panditas and afterwards gave an impetus to the Buddhist doetrine 
in Ceylon where he went at the invitation of its king 9 * 8 * and of JamSri, 
author of Pramaija-vSrtikSlankSra-tlka who lived during the reign of 
NySyapsla. 9886 

Like Nalands VikramasilS was famous for its eminent teachers. 
TSrSnSth 9837 mentions AcSrya Buddha JnSnap&da as associated with 
this University in the early stages of its development. After the death 
of his guru Simhabhadra he was engaged as the Ordination Priest of 
VikramasilS. Afterwards he was drawn into the cult of VadschrStschSrja 
(vajr3c3rya) in the same University. He was a follower of Tantrioism 
and composed in Sanskrit several books on Tantra, twelve of 
which now remain only in their Tibetan translations. Another 
teacher was MahSpandita ( or MahScarya ) Voiroohana Rak$ita 
(A. D. 728 — 864 A. I).) who after finishing his eduoation under 
Padmasambhaba of Tibetan fame joined the University of VikramaBilS 
and there engaged himself in composing Buddhist books in Sanskrit 
and translating twelve books (including two of his own) into Tibetan. 
ACSrya JetSri who flourished in the early part of the tenth century, 
was himself a student of VikramasilS and became a professor there. 
It was from him that RatnSkara Sfinti learnt the texts of Sfltra and 
Tantra at VikramasilS and Dipliikara or Atisa the five minor sc i en c es. 
According to T&rSnfith 9 8 8 8 he wrote one hundred books, including 
Tantras and Shtras of which only twenty-two are preserved in their 
Tibetan versions. Sri MahSpapdita Pra j 52 k aramati who flourished in the 
reign of Canaka (956—83 A. D.) 9889 waB called in Tibetan Nub-kye 
ago-glegs-pa which M. P. Cordier 9840 translates as 'gardien de la parte 
ooddentale, du monastere de VikramasilS ’ (guardian of the western gate 


• Ibid., p. 140. 
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of the monastery. LSmS TSrSnlth,' 841 however, makes him the 
gate-keeper of the southern gate. Only two books are ascribed to him 
In the whole of the Tibetan Tripitaka collection. MahacSrya Batnftkara 
SUnti received his ordination in the school of SarvSstivSda in the 
Odantapura University and afterwards joined the Tikramasila University, 
where he was taught as we have seen the Tantra and Sstra texts by 
detdri. On finishing his education here be was appointed in the reign 
of King Ganaka (A. D. 955 — 983) as dwSrapandita of the eastern gate. 
He afterwards gave an impetus to the Buddhist doctrine in Ceylon 
where he went at the invitation of its king. 9849 We do not know 
whether he went to Tibet, but his religious writings were eagerly sought 
by the Buddhists there, who translated all his thirteen books written in 
Sanskrit into Tibetan. LSma TaranSth 9843 speaks of another famous 
teacher MahSpnndita JnZna-sri-mitra who hailod from Ganda and was 
the guardian of the second central gate of Vikramasilft in the reign of 
King Canaka (A. D. 93B — 983). According to M. M. S. O. 

Vidyabhusana 9844 he was the same person as Jn3na-£ri-bhadra who 
worked in Kashmere. He was the author of Sanskrit works, three of 
which are on Logic. To spread the genius of India in Tibet he learnt 
Tibetan and translated one of his books into Tibetan. MahSpandita Ratna- 
vajra, a Brahmin of Kashmere, after studying upto bis thirty-sixth year, 
not only the Buddhist sfitras and mantras but also most of the Buddhist 
sciences, visited Vajrasana (Bodh Gaya) where he mastered all the 

Buddhist fostras in a very short time and then came to VikramasilS for 
farther study. After he finished the course of studies here, the royal 
diploma of pagdita was awarded to him and soon after he was appointed 
as keeper of the middle gate 9348 by King Ganaka (A. D. 955?— 983). 
After some time he went back to Kashmere where he defeated many 
Tirthikas in discussion. From Kashmere he went to the country of 
Udyftna, whence towards the end of his career he visited Tibet to spread 

Buddhism there. He was the author of fourteen Buddhistic books in 

Ibid., pp. 234, 235, etc. 
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Sanskrit which found their way to Tibet through translations. When in 
Tibet he learnt Tibetan and translated several books into that language, 
four of which had) come down to us. MahSpandita YSglsvara-kirti was 
an inhabitant of Benares and the author of a Sanskrit book on Tantra 
which now remains only in its ‘Tibetan translation. He was appointed 
as dwSra-pandita of the western gate of Vikramasila by King Canaka 
(A. D. 955-983). Dlpifikara Sri Jnlna or Atisa like Lord Buddha 
came of a royal family (of Ganda), a kingdom to the east of Vajr&sana 
(Bodh Gay3) and like him renounced the ease and pleasure of the world 
and entered the monastery of Krsnagiri, where he was trained by 
Bahula-gupta. At the age of nineteen he took the sacred vows from 
from Sila Baksita, who was the Mahjsjfighika acarya of Odantapuri 
University. At the age of thirty-one he was ordained by Acarya Dharma 
Rakgita in the highest order of viksus. He learnt all the mysteries of 
Buddhism from Acarya Chandrakirti, the High-priest of Suvarnad wipa 3846 
which was considered the head quarters of Buddhism in the East. 
After residing there for twelve years, he returned to India, visiting 
Ceylon on the way. Attracted by the versatility of this profound 
Buddhist scholar king NySyapala (1030 — ) appointed him to the post of 
High-pricst of Vikramaslla At the call of the Buddhist King of Tibet, 
Chan Chub, he left Vikramaslla after much hesitation, for Tibet to 
reform the Buddhist religion there.® 347 An escort of three hundred 
horsemen took the sage to the Tibetan King, who welcomed him warmly 
and surnamed him Jovo Je. 2348 He was the real founder of Lamftism 
and perhaps the greatest writer of Tibetan Buddhism. About two 
hundred books — both original and translations — are ascribed to him among 
which eighty-three are Tantric books in Sanskrit. Viryasiipha who 
popularised Buddhist literature in Tibet appears to have been connected 
with Vikramaslla ; for he helped Atisa in the Tibetan translation of two 
books, made at the vihara of Vikramaslla. 2 849 Abhayakara-gupta who came 

st4 6 Identified by Mr. S. C. Das with Sndharmauag&r in Pegn Called Thaton. 

S. C. Das— Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow (1893) pp. 50-76. Waddell— 
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from Gapda was a famous teacher at Vikramasila in the reign of 
King KSmapSla (A. D.' 1084-1130). He was proficient in the five 
sciences and while at Vikramasila used to write sastras in the first two 
watches of the day and explain the principles of Dharma in the third. 
In his day the University had three thousand monks and was under the 
protection of King Subhasri of Eastern India. We learn on the 
authority of Tibetan writers, that a Turuska war took place at this 
time in which he played an important part and was ultimately able to 
drive out the Turuskas. 9850 He was a great Tantric scholar and 
besides writing two works on Sotra group he composed in Sanskrit 
twenty-seven and translated into Tibetan seven books on Tantra. 
Mahapapdita TathSgata Raksita who came of a Kaystha family of Orissa 
is mentioned by TSranath as a Tantracarya of Vikramasila. 9851 He 
composed in Sanskrit nine books, mostly on Tantra, seven of which he 
himself translated into Tibetan. He also translated into Tibetan four 
works written by others. Mahap audita Ratnakxrti was also associated 
with the University of Vikramasila 9369 and it was from him as from 
Jetfiri that RatnSkara Santi learnt the Sutra and the Tantra. He was 
the author of four Buddhist books in Sanskrit, three of which he himself 
rendered into Tibetan. Pandita Mafijusri, a great Tibetan and Sanskrit 
scholar, translated three Sanskrit books into Tibetan and happily the 
scene of his work on these translations was the University of 
Vikramasila. Dharmakirti who was helped by Abhayakara-gupta in 
translating ‘ Kala-cakravat3ra-n5m5 ’ was associated with Vikramasila where 
he translated into Tibetan the Sanskrit book ‘ Samaya-Pancha * of Acftrya 
Padmasambhava. 9853 He was a native of Khams-pa which according to 
Mr. S. 0. Das is the eastern part of Tibet. He is also described as a 
Lotsaba, that is, a Tibetan scholar versed in the Sanskrit language and 
he wrote about sixteen Sanskrit books. Mahapandita Sakya Sri Bhadra 
was a native of Kashmere and a famous logician. When he was 
at Vikramasila the vihara was invaded and destroyed along with 

S. 0. Das — "Contributions on the Religion and History of Tibet” in J. A. 
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Odantapura by a Turu?ka king (Bakhtyar Khilji). He then fled to the 
monastic University of JSgaddala whence be visited Tibet.**** He 
wrote seven books in Sanskrit and translated two others into Tibetan. 
Belying on Tibetan sources Mr. S. 0. Das also refers to two other famous 
teachers associated with VikramasilS. One was VidyS Kokila who was 
a lineal disciple of 3c3rya Chandrakirti and teacher of Atisa. The 
other was the famous Naropanta “ who for his scholarship in the 
sacred literature has no equal among the Buddhists. He too was Atisa’s 
tutor.” TSr&nSth also mentions the name of Naropa who was the 
dwSra-pandita of the northern gate of VikramasilS in the reign of 
King Oanaka (A. D. 955—983). When Nag-tcho was staying at 
VikramasilS as the messenger of Prince Chan Chub to take Atisa to Tibet 
Naropanta came on a visit to VikramasilS and after handing over the 
ministry of the religion of Buddha to Atisa, proceeded towards the south 
where he died soon afterwards. Some relics of his remains were 
brought to Tibet by Atisa and they are said still to exist, being 
preserved in the sacred stupa of Hor at Nethan. 935 * TaranSth mentions 
Acftrya Kamala Raksita who was at the head of the VikramasilS 
University and was able to repel a Turuska attack on the University.** 88 
According to Dr. S. C. Vidyabhfl§ai?a a 387 Kamala Kulesa, DSna 
Raksita, f$ubhakara-gupta and Sun3yakasri also belonged to this 
University. 

This University was visited by eminent Tibetan scholars like 
Rinchhen Zan-po and Legs-pahi Serab who came under the instruction 
of the Tibetan King “ Lha Lama Yes’e hod ” to invite to Tibet a saintly 
Buddhist scholar for the reformation of Buddhism in Tibet.**** It 
was soon visited by another Tibetan scholar Gya-tson Senga who 
came to VikramasilS under the instructions of the same king to take 
Atisa to Tibet.* 389 Another Tibetan scholar Nag-tcho visited 
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rkr&m&silX as a messenger of Prince Chan Chub to invite Atisa to 
ibet. Nag-tcho met on his way a party of a Nepalese prince 
insisting of about ten men who were proceeding to VikramasllS. 2 880 
fag-tcho remained here for full three years and applied himself with 
saiduity in studying the sacred books and reading Sanskrit Buddhist 
terature under Sthavira Ratnskara. While at VikramasilSt he 
ranslated six books into Tibetan two of which he did with Atisa’s 
elp. 3381 “The pundits of Yikramas'ila were teaching a certain 
luddhist work which in Tibet was very little appreciated. There was 
very good commentary upon it called Suddha Vindu (drops of nectar), 
lag-tcho translated it into Tibetan”. 3 96 * He attended a grand 
ongregation of eight thousand monks of all classes living in 
Tkrama&lS, a graphic description of which as preserved by him is given 
y Mr. S. C. Das in his “ Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow.” 3888 

According to the Muhammadan historian Minhaz in the eightieth 
egnal year of Laksmaijasena (i. e., Laksmanascna era 1119 A. D.-f 80* 
199 A, D.) Magadha was invaded by Bakhtyar who especially 
ttacked the Buddhist monasteries including Vikramasila. Tar3n3th 
Iso refers to the destruction of Vikramasila along with other 
aonasteries by the Turuska king. According to TarSnath 398 * tbe king 
f Magadha had fortified Vikramas'ilS and stationed some soldiers 
here so that it easily attracted the attention of the Moslem conqueror, 
loreover, as Dr. P. 0. Roy, 3388 relying on manuscripts, observes: 
The monasteries had degenerated into hotbeds of corruption, so much 
o that the Mussalman conquerors felt little compunction in putting 
he inmates thereof to the sword.” 

OdantaptjrI monastery. 

Another monastic University was that of Odantapurx 9 888 which was 
istablished by GopSla, the first king of the P5la dynasty about the middle of 
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the eighth century A. D. 8387 But according to the writer of “ Universities 
in Ancient India* 868 it was established long before the Psla dynasty came 
to power in Magadha. It was situated near PStaliputra but it is difficult 
to identify its exact site. This vih3ra served as a model for the great 
monastery of Sam-ye in Tibet which was built by its king with the 
assistance of Santa Raksita. 3 869 It was famous as a stronghold of 
of Tantric Buddhism. RatnUkara Silnli, one of the dwUra-panditas 
of VikramasilS was ordained in the SarvnstivTida school of Odantipura.* 870 
Even Atisa, the High-priest of Yikramabila took the sacred vow at his 
nineteenth year from Sila Raksita, the Mahasanghika achSrya of 
Odantapura University. 3371 When Abh ay akara-gupta was at the head 
of the Buddhist hierarchy of Magadha (that is, towards the end of the 
eleventh and the beginning of the twelvth Century A. D.) there were 
no less than one thousand Buddhist monks at Odantapurl as compared 
with three thousand monks at VikramasiJS and one thousand at 
Mohsbodhi. 3373 A monk of Odantapurl vihara, Prabhakara 9 3 7 8 by 
name was the translator of “ Silmudrka — vyaojanu— varnana ” into Tibetan. 
This viliHra contained a splendid library which was destroyed by Bakhtyar 
and bis troops. According to Tarauath, 937 4 the King of Magadha 
fortified the monastery and stationed some troops with whom the monks 
joined in repulsing the invaders. The University was totally destroyed in 
1199 A. D., for, the colophon of Fuiichakara in the library of the 
University of Cambridge refers to the destruction of Odantapura in the 
thirty-eighth regnal year of GovindapUladeva who ascended the throne 

in 1161 A. D. TftrUnath observes : “ The Turu§ka king 

conquered the whole of Magadha, killed many clerics at Odantapurl, 
destroyed this as well as Vikramasila and on the spot of the old vihara 
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a fortress of the Turugkas was erected." Minhaz mentions Odantapurl 
as Ad wand Yihar and writes : “ Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar threw himself 
into the postern of the gateway of the place and gained possession of 

the place Most of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmins 

with shaven heads (Buddhist monks). They were all slain. There was a 
great number of books which came under the observation of the 
Mussalmans. They summoned a number of Hindus that they might give 
them information respecting the import of these books but all the Hindus 
had been killed. On becoming acquainted, it was found that the whole 
of the fortress and city was a college and in the Hindi tongue, they 
called a college Vihara”. 9375 

The JaoADDALA vihSea. 

The RSmacharita speaks of the JSgaddala MahTivihara built by king 
BAmapala* 876 in the city of RamSbati founded by him on the banks of 
the Ganges and the KaratoyS in the country of Varendra. 9877 Being 
thus founded in the beginning of the twelvth century this University 
lasted only for a century till the Muhammadan invasion of Bengal 
by Bukhtyar in 1203 swept it away. After the destruction of the 
monastery of Vikramasila, Sakya S'ri Bhadra came to this vihara 
whence he visited Tibet. 2378 

One of the great scholars of this University was MShapandita 
Bibhutichandra. He was the author of six books in Sanskrit whioh he 
himself translated into Tibetan. He also translated into Tibetan about 
eighteen Sanskrit books written by others. He translated two of these 
books at Din-Ri, a plateau of Southern Tibet which shows that he visited 
that country. 2879 AcSrya Danas'ila otherwise known as DSnasrila also 
belonged to this University. He was born in Kasbmere when MahipUla 
was reigning in Bengal. He composed four books in Sanskrit, one of which 
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was on Logic and translated fifty-four books into Tibetan without aid 
and four more with tbe help of Jinamitra. The place where he 
translated “ Kska caritra ” was the vihSra of Tar-kluns-than-poche 
in Central Tibet, which shows that he visited Tibet. Another 
scholar Pandita Suhbakara, otherwise known as Sumbhakara was the 
spiritual guide of Sukya Sri probably Sskya S'r! Bhadra, the abbot 
of YikramasilS and while at Jftgaddala wrote in Sanskrit " Siddhsika- 
vlra-tantrS-tikS ” 3 3 8 0 Another scholar belonging to this vihSra was 
MahSpandita MoksSkara-gupta, the author of a famous book on Logio 
named “ Tarka-bhiisa 

SSKYA MONA5TEBY. 

Another great monastery was that of Sskya. It was built 
after the model of Odantapura which it followed in the details of 
monastic discipline and education. It became the seat of the first grand 
hierarchy of Tibet about 1202 A. D. 

S'eIdhanya kataka. 

Similary there was S'ridhanya Kataka which was situated on the 
banks of the Tvrsnl in Vidarva (modern Amraoti). It attained the 
height of its fame as a seat of Brahminical and Buddhist learning 
during the time of siddlia NilgSrjuna. The great monastic University 
of Du-pong near Lhasa with its six colleges was built after its model. 

The Muhammadan conquest, however, led to the destruction of these 
monasteries in N. India. Kern 338 1 observes: M Tbe learned Sskyafai 
went to Orissa and afterwards to Tibet ; Ratna Rak^ita to Nepal j 
Buddhamitra and others sought refuge in Southern India while Sangama- 
sri-jfiUna and several of his followers betook themselves to Burma, 

Camboja etc ....Many emigrants from Magadha rejoined their 

brethren in the south and founded colleges on a modest scale in 
Vijayanagara, Kalinga and Konkan. The comparatively satisfactory 
condition of Buddhism in the Deccan about this time is attested by the 
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rich donations to the monastery at Dambal ** * •••• . Thus the monks of thfe 
monasteries of Vikramaslla and Odantapura on their dispersion curried 
-with, them their learning and arts in the same manner as the 
Byzantine Greeks on their expulsion from Constantinople bore with 
t.h«m their intellectual treasures to the Italian cities. In the 
kingdoms of the Deccan, 9389 in Nepal and in Tibet, the Buddhist 
scholars found hospitable asylums just as the Greek philosophers did 
in the Florentine Republic under the Medicii. 

§ 14. Seats oe leabning. 

(i) Benabes. 

Benares is one of the oldest seats of learning in India. In 
the Tittira jataka 9383 we read that “a world-renowned professor 
of Benares gave instruction in science to five hundred young 
Brahmins ” and afterwards repaired to a forest-home on the slopes 
of the Himalayas to carry on his educational work in that calm sylvan 
retreat. In the Kcsiya Jataka 9384 it is stated that in the reign 
of king Brahmadatta of Benares Bodhisattva being born in a Brahmin 
family became a renowned teacher at Benares and used to teach the 
three Vedas and the eighteen vijjSs to Brahmin boys and kshatriya 
princes. In the Jataka period Benares was, however, largely the creation 
of the ex-students of Taxila. We find established there schools for the 
teaching of spells and magic charms by students trained in Taxila. For 
the study of the ordinary subjects there were of course already many 
schools. 9888 Benares, however, was not without its own alumni as 
educationists. There are several references to teachers of world-wide 
fame with the usual number of 500 pupils to teach. Thd son of a 
Brahmin magnate is educated in Benares. There were again certain 
subjects in the teaching of whioh Benares seems to have specialised. 

** a * Compare “ The Deocan, -which from the eleventh oentn ry was the refuge and centre 

of literary activity generally. In Hindustban it had been substantially arrested 
by the inroads and the ravages of the Muhammadans ’’—Weber’s History of 
Indian Literature, p. 283. 

•••• Jataka m. 537. »«»* J&taka L p. 463. 

»•" J&taka Hob. 130, 185 etc.; J&taka IL 99; 1. 464. 
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There is » reference, for instance, to a school of music presided 
©Ter by an expert who was the chief of his kind in all India.* 88 * 
Again it was at Benares that Panin! wrote his famous grammar, that 
Kapila evolved his Slrpkhya philosophy, that Yaska wrote his Nirukta 
and Gautama wrote his Nyiya-s'Sstra .' 8 * 1 SafikarScharya is said to have 
studied at Benares “ the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
the ancient days even from the days of Buddha. There in Benares, 
Saflkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced the 
pundits of Benares of its truth '’. 3S88 /^A1 Beruni 9889 says: “The most 

generally known alphabet is called SMdhamlitrka the people of 

Kashmere use it. But it is also used in Var&nasl. This town and 
Kashmere are the high schools of Hindu sciences ”. According to 
A1 Beruni, 8390 owing to the plundering exploits of Mahmud “Hindu 
sciences have retired far away from those parts of tho country conquered 
by us and have fled to places whero our hand cannot yet reach, to 
Kashmere, Benares and other places". In the days of A1 Beruni 8891 
astronomy was specially cultivated at Benares where Vijayanandin 
composed his astronomical handbook entitled Karna-tilaka. It appears 
from the Am-i-Akbari 9s9a that Benares continued to be a flourishing 
seat of Hindu learning even in tho sixteenth century. ^ 

(ii) Ujjain. 

According to Bapa* 8 98 the inhabitants of Ujjain “are connoisseurs 

in all arts skilled in foreign languages, clever at subtleties of 

speech, versed in stories of all kinds, accomplished in letters, having a 
keen delight in the Mah&bhSrata, the Puranas and the K&mSyana, familiar 

with the BrhatrkathS, masters of the whole circle of arts lovers of 

sSstras, devoted to light literature". TJjjain’s fame as a great centre 
of learning attracted SafikarScharya who defeated here in argument a 

8888 Jataka I. 239 ; IIL 18 and 233 j IV. 237 ; Jataka No. 243. 

1887 Nagendra Nath Som — BSrSpasI (in Bengali), p. 21. 

8888 0. V. Vaidya — Mediwral Hindu India, Vol. II. p. 214. 

8888 Sacban's Eng. Trane., Vol. I. p. 173. 8880 Ibid., I. 22. 

8,81 Ibid., I. p. 156. *•** Gladwin’s Eng. Tnna, p. 560. 

88,8 Kftdambart— C. M. Bidding’s Eng. Trane., p. 212. 




Parfupat&chSrya. A1 Be ruqi 1 8 9 * relates the story of the alchemist 
Yyadi who was a veritable martyr to the science of alchemy. Ujjain 
was however famous for the study of astronomy and it became the 
meridian from which the Hindus counted the longitude of other 
places. 9,9 8 

(iii) Kanauj. 

From the reign of Yasovarman (076-710 A. D.) Kanauj became 
specially famous for its study of Pflrva MimSrnsS or the philosophy of 
Yedic ritual. Yasobarman was the patron of Bhababhuti whose guru 
was the great apostle of PQrva Mimamsa, KumSrila Bhatta, as is evidenced 
by a colophon of Bhababhflti's drama MrilatimSdhava. This together with 
the story that five Brahmins were sent from Kanauj to Bengal to revive 
orthodox Hindu customs thcro shows that Kanauj was a centre of 
Brahminical learning. 

(iv) Tan JOKE. 

Tanjore was famous for the cultivation of Natyasastra and the sister 
arts of music and dancing. EjrjarSja Chola (985-1014 A. D.) built 
music-halls for this purpose and invited and settled in Tanjore female 
danoers as also singers, pipers and drummers. Colleges were also built 
and learned teachers were appointed who taught literature and sSstras 
to students. 9898 


(v) KALTctTja. 

KalySpa was an ancient seat of learning, specially famous for its study 
of Law and Astronomy. At K&lyaga VijfiSneswara composed the famous 
commentary on the YajnabSlkya Smrti, called Mit&ksarS which is 
recognised even to this day as the leading authority on Hindu Law all over 
India except Bengal. King Someswara III (1126-1138 A. D.) himself 
wrote the MSnosolISsa a compendium of many sciences and made a solid 
contribution to the science of Astronomy by giving the Dhubsfikas 
(constants to be added). 


Sachaa’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I. p. 189. •••• Ibid., I. pp. 804, 311. 

Aiyar’s Historical Sketch of the Ancient Deccan, p. 261, 
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(vi) Kancn!. 

Ksficbipuram was another great centre of learning and Hiuen Tsang 
had conversation with monks from Ceylon on Toga philosophy here. 
DharmapSla of KSilchi defeated a hundred HinaySna sfltrakaras in a 
discussion lasting for seven days. The Jaina B&javalikathft mentions 
Samantabhadra as having gone to Kafichipuram a number of times and 
a Mysore inscription bears this out. 9 * 07 South of it there was '*a 
large monastery which was a rendezvous of the most eminent men of the 
country ”. 

(vii) Paithan. 

Under the Satabahanas Paithan became one of the chief seats of learning 
in India. Its pre-eminence remained so far recognised that even during 
Muhammadan and Maharatta timos complicated cases were settled at Paithan 
under the Panchaycts of its learned men. That Paithan was famous for the 
cultivation of sciences is evident from KatliSsaritsHgara 9 * 98 where we 
are told of one Devadatta by name who went to an old preceptor 
named MantraBw3min in PratistbSna and acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the sciences. 

Besides these, there were in Northern India Peshwar, Mathura 9800 
and SSrnStha famous for their schools of sculpture, Multan famous for its 
study of Astronomy and Mithilil and Navadwlpa for their schools of 
Logic. In Southern India Karavir, Giri and Yijayanagara were also 
famous seats of learning. 

*»»* Inscription o! SrSvafla tylgols in Ep. Cam., Vol. II. Revised No. 44, Quoted by 
S. V. Veukateiwara in his Indian Culture Through the Ages, Vol. I. 

**** Tenzer, Vol. I. p. 79. 

•••• Cunningham observes: “Everywhere in the north-west, I find that the old 
Buddhist statues are made of Sikri sandstone from which it would appear that 
Mathurl must have been a great manufactory for the supply Buddhist 
sculptures in Northern India." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Agencies oe education. 

§1. Caracas or wandering students. 

Instruction was derived not merely from the regular teachers settled 
in the various seats of learning where they admitted their pupils but 
also from other sources. Such for instance were the Carakas or 
wandering students. According to Sankara they were called Carakas 
because they were observing (car) a vow for the sake of learning. The 
word occurs in one of the inscriptions of Usavadata at Nasik — Caraka 
parsabhyab — where there is a reference to Brahminical schools at four 
places named in the record. 4400 The BrhadSranyaka Upanisad 9 401 refers 
to a band of wandering students travelling as far north as the land of 
the Madras. The Kath3sarits2gara 940a also refers to a brahmaga 
student Saktideva by name who “was roaming through the earth in 
quest of knowledge”. Though not normally competent as teacherB, 
these travelling students are yet regarded as posssible sources of 
popular enlightenment by the S'atapatha BrShmana. 4403 

V-The discussions in which these wandering students engaged themselves 
were not always due to accidental 3404 meetings as between Yajnabalkya 
and Janaka in the S'atapatha BrShma^a but were sometimes deliberately 
challenged in a foreign region by the visiting scholars who would even 
throw down a prize for victory. In the S'atapatha Brahmana* 405 
TJddSlaka Aruni, a Kuru-p3nch5l Brahmin, goes north where he offers a 
gold coin as prize, “ for the sake of calling out the timid to a 
disputation”. Seized with fear the Brahmins of the northern country 
challenged him to a disputation on religious matters with SvaidSyana i. e., 
S'aunaka as their champion. In the end Uddalaka finds himself 
unable to answer all the questions put to him by S'aunaka, so he " gave 

v^ 444 Xnd. Ant n 1888, p. 80. 

9444 Peuer** edition, Vol. II. p. 174, 

•«* XL 0.2. 


•*«* in. 3. 1. 7. 1. 
» 40 » IV. 2. 4. 

**o» XI. 4 . 11 


him the gold coin'*. Thus education besides that imparted by the 
schools, was largely spread and promoted in its higher stages by learned 
travelling scholars of different provinces who would seek such opportunities 
of establishing their philosophical positions or scientific theories 
and thereby their intellectual status and eminence in the rea lm of 
letters.* 40 * 


§2. Ascetic teachers. 

Another factor of importance in the educational life of India in ancient 
times as to some extent even to-day was the influence of wandering monks 
and Sannyasins. Hiuen Tsang was impreseed by their wide learning and 
spirit of self-sacrifice “ Though their family be in affluent circumstanoes, 
such men make up their minds to be like vagrants and wander here and 
there to get their subsistence. Though they are not moved by honour or 
reproach, their fame is far spread. Even kings treated them with great 
respect. They were greatly versed in antiquity and they devoted their 
time to the cultivation of knowledge *\ s 40 7 ThuB could India show in 
abundance men who renounced the riches and the comforts of home, the 
many pleasures of social life and even the love of fame ( * that last 
infirmity of noble minds * ) as so many impediments to the quest of 
Truth. Attainting truth they were anxious to impart it to their 
fellows. As Hiuen Tsang 8408 says: “Forgetting fatigue, they 
“ expatiate in the arts and sciences ” ; seeking fdfc wisdom while 
“ relying on perfect virtue ” they “ count not 1000 ft 8409 a long journey 
With the revival of Hinduism under S'ankara, the SannySsins living in 
the convents established by him, callod S'afikarSchSryas were required to 
tour from village to village, within their own jurisdiction, settling 
disputes relating to caste, conduct or creed, solving the doubts an$ 
difficulties of local priests, advising the people to follow their Dhanna 
and at times establishing institutions for the education of the young or 

ms* For an account of the W&ndetyahre of young brShmana students See Dr. BsUn’i 
Introduction to Bikram&Skschsrita. 

»<ot Beal— Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p. 79 ; Wattsrs— Tnan 
Chwang, Vol. I. p. 180. 

Mo* Watters— Tuan Chwang, Vol. I. p. 161, ,t0 * 1 ttile*. 
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1 the support of Sann^Bsins. Thus in these travelling bands of ascetic 
toilers ancient India f<?und the real educators of thought who did 
>re to spread education and enlightenment in the country than any paid 
official agency. The people found their own teachers irrespective of 
r slate. 


§8. BrAHMAB&DA OB DISCUSSIONS NEAR A SACRIFICE. 

Another great educational influence in the country was the occasional 
l course of learned men gathered together at the courts and palaces of 
lgs by the sessions of sacrifices they used to celebrate with due pomp 
1 liberality. It was customary in those days to arrange in connection 
bh these sacrifices some interesting and instructive functions like 
i reoitation of sacred books at some convenient hour of the day, 
iieh could be attended by the public at large. It was during 
irifioes that S'ukadeva recited BhSgabat to Janamejaya, that Sflta told 
i PurSnas to rsis. It was at the snake- sacrifice of Janamejaya that 
i&mpSyana recited the MahabliSrata. 9410 Similarly, at a sacrifice 
ting for twelve years performed by kulapati S'aunaka in Naimis&rauya 
jrasrabS recited the PurSnas. 2 * 11 Thus the celebration of religious 
srifices was the principal agency for the promulgation and popularisation 
original literary works of national interest and importance. 

The Upani§ads also emphasise the other feature of these learned 
therings viz., that they provided the arena where scholars seeking to 
affiish their intellectual position entered the list in tournaments of 
bate. These discussions were called Brahmablda and references to 
them are often met with in the S'atapatha BrJlimana, BrhadSranyaka 
1 ChbSndogya Upanisads. It was in such a sacrifice that Usagti 
akrSyana challenged the priests to explain the nature of their 
ities and on thoir silence did so himself. 94 Ja This feature is also 
tioed in the MahabhSrata 9418 where it is stated how learned 
ahmins were flocking to the sacrifice of Janaka “ for the purpose of 

ul * Mah&bbilrata, Adiparba, AnakramaiukSdhy&ya. Gompan Adiparba, 69th adhyiya, 
Ml1 Ibid*, Adiparba, 4th adbyfiya, PaulomaparbidbySya. 

1418 OWadogya Up , 1. 10, 11, *** 8 UL 13MA 
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him the gold coin”. Thus education besides that imparted by the 
schools, was largely spread and promoted in its higher stages by learned 
travelling scholars of different provinces who would seek such opportunities 
of establishing their philosophical positions or scientific theories 
and thereby their intellectual status and eminence in the realm, of 
letters.* 404 

v §2. Ascetic teachers. 

Another factor of importance in the educational life of India in ancient 
times as to some extent even to-day was the influence of wandering monks 
and Sannyasins. Hiuen Tsang was impreseed by their wide learning and 
spirit of self-sacrifice “ Though their family be in affluent circumstances, 
such men make up their minds to be like vagrants and wander here a.-nd 
there to get their subsistence. Though they are not moved by honoujr or 
reproach, their fame is far spread. Even kings treated them with great 
respect. They were greatly versed in antiquity and they devoted their 
time to the cultivation of knowledge ”. a407 Thus could India show in 
abundance men who renounced the riches and the comforts of home, the 
many pleasures of social life and even the love of fame ( * that last 
infirmity of noble minds ’ ) as so many impediments to the quest of 
Truth. Attainting truth they were anxious to impart it to their 
fellows. As Hiuen Tsang 2408 says: “Forgetting fatigue, they 
“ expatiate in the arts and sciences ” ; seeking fdfr wisdom while 
“ relying on perfect virtue ” they “ count not 1000 ft 940 ® a long journey ”. 
With the revival of Hinduism under S'afikara, the SannySsins living in 
the convents established by him, called S'ankar3chSryas were required to 
tour from village to village, within their own jurisdiction, settling 
disputes relating to caste, conduct or croed, solving the doubts and 
difficulties of local priests, advising the people to follow their Dhetma 
and at times establishing institutions for the education of the younpp «or 


>4«a Foj. an account of the Winder jahre of young brfhmajia students See Dr. BnUer’s 
Introduction to Bikrarn&filracharita. 

»*«» Beal— Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p, 79 ; Wattera—Toan 
Ohwang, Vol. I. p. 160. 

•tea Watters — Tuan Chwang, Vol. I. p. 161, 
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for the support of SannySsins. Thus in these travelling bands of asoetio 
teachers ancient India found the real educators of thought who did 
more to spread education and enlightenment in the country than any paid 
< or official agency. The people found their own teachers irrespective of 
the slate. 


§8. B bahmab Spa oe discussions neae a sacrifice. 

Another great educational influence in the country was the occasional 
concourse of learned men gathered together at the courts and palaces of 
kings by the sessions of sacrifices they used to celebrate with due pomp 
and liberality. It was customary in those days to arrange in connection 
with these sacrifices some interesting and instructive functions like 
the recitation of t acred books at some convenient hour of the day, 
which could be attended by the public at large. It was during 
sacrifices that S'ukadeva recited Bh&gabat to Janamejaya, that Sflta told 
the Puranas to rsis. It was at the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya that 
VaitfampSyana recited the MahSbhSrata. 9410 Similarly, at a sacrifice 
lasting for twelve years performed by kulapati S'aunaka in NaimigSrapya 
Ugrasraba recited the Puranas. 8411 Thus the celebration of religious 
sacrifices was the principal agency for the promulgation and popularisation 
qf original literary works of national interest and importance. 

The Upani§ads also emphasise the other feature of these learned 
gatherings viz., that they provided the arena where scholars seeking to 
establish their intellectual position enterc.l the list in tournaments of 
debate. These discussions were called BrahmabSda and references to 
to them are often met with in the S'atapatha Brnhmana, BrhadSranyaka 
and ChbEndogya Upanisads. It was in such a sacrifice that TJsajti 
0hakr3yana challenged the priests to explain the naturo of their 
deities and on their silence did so himself. 9418 This feature is also 
noticed in the MahSbhSrata 9 4 1 8 where it is stated how learned 
Brahmins were flocking to the sacrifice of Janaka “ for the purpose of 


** M Mahlbblrata, Adiparba, Anakrama$ik5dhy£ya. Compare Adiparba, 59th adhyftya, 
Mtl Ibid., Adi par ba, 4th adbySya, Panlomaparbadhyftya. 

«« ChOadogya Up , 1. 10, 11, 1IL 13M4, 
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listening to controversies ** and the recitation of the Vedas. Thither 
came Astabakra but the entrance to the assembly was barred by the 
gate-keeper who under orders from the learned chief, Van$i, was to 
admit only old and learned Brahmins. Astabakra had thus first to 
convince the gate-keeper of his eligibility for membership of that 
learned assembly and addressed him as follows : “ 0 gate-keeper, 
you will to-day see me engaged in a controversial fight with all the 
learned men and get the bettor of Vandi himself in argument.’ 1 In 
the end Astabakra came out victorious, with his supremacy acknowledged 
by the whole assembly. 

These disoussions of learned men “ sitting near ” the sacrificial fire 
Were later on written down and called Upanisads. Such debates at 
times resulted in philosophical investigations and the pompous 
hollowness of the ritual appealed to some thoughtful minds. They 
were then put down in black and white in course of time for the 
guidance of future generations and the writings came to be known as 
Aranyakas or discussions near Arani (wooden pieces by the friction of 
which sacrificial fire was producod) and later on probably it became 
traditional to read them in sylvan solitude and not in the presence of the 
common people who could appreciate the external form of anything better 
than the underlying truth.* 414 

Such discussions were the most economical and effective source 
of popular enlightenment. The kings spent little on them directly and 
yet encouraged a devoted class of teachers whose duty it was to lead 
a simple life, to cultivate high thinking, to keep learning (religious 
though it waB) alive and to help other members of the society to 
follow suit. The religious commandments had a great hold on the 
individual mind and such progress was achieved as would have been 
impossible by the enforcement of Becular laws. Superstition and 
mysticism might have been great defects in the system as propagated by 
the BrSbmanas ; but the Upanisads marked a definite improvement 
upon them. In a number of places, the nature of several deities waB 


•«i* Journal o f the Bombay Branch of the Royal Ariatic Society, No. XXH. p. 7L 
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challen ged by bold seekers after the truth like TJsafti CJhakrSyana and pure 
rational philosophy was taught by them instead of dogmatic explanation. 

§ 4fr"BEOITATION OP SSSTRAS SPECIALLY AT A SBEDDHA. 

Another agency of popular enlightenment was the recitation of 
sftstras on the occasion of sr&ddha ceremonies. Manu 9416 says: 
^TJuring the srSddha repast Vedas, Pur3nas, Itihasas and Khilas 
should be recited to b rah m ana guests when they would be eating.” 
Vignu Samhita 9416 says: “This code should be studied, remembered 
and recited to others. Persons, deserving good, shall hear it narrated 
during the celebrations of a srSddha ceremony.” In the MahabhSrata 9 411 
we are told that if a man arranges for the recitation of the 
MahSbharata to the Brahmins at a sraddha, then his dead ancestors 
get eternal food and drink. If he arranges for the recitation of 
the Mah3bkSrata on Parva days, then his sins are removed and he 
is assured of his residence in Brahmaloka for ever.” 

Aswaghosa mentions a simple headman of a village listening to 
the recital of the Epics delivered by the Brahmins. 2418 B&ja 9419 
also refers to Kadambarl “ giving her attention to the recitation of 

the Mahabkarata by Narada's sweet- voiced daughter, with the 

accompaniment of flutes soft as the murmur of bees, played by a 
pair of kinnaras sitting behind her.” In Harsacharita 9 4 9 0 we are 
told of the recitation of the Vayu PurSna by the reader Sudriste 
before Ba^a and his relatives. A copper-plate grant 9491 of a Pala 
king has been found which makes the interesting statement that 
a village was granted as daksina to a Brahmin for reading the 
whole of the MahSbharata to his queen Chitramatika. 

$5. Public Keligious tournaments. 

Public reHgious tournaments were another agency of popular 
education. The Indo-Aryan mind always took delight in logically 

— — - — — Datt , g TranS i p 232. »*»• Ch. C. il. 3. 

,11T JLdiparba, 02nd adhySya. 

9498 S. V. Yenkateiwara — Indian Culture Through the Ages, Yol. I. p. 212. 

iii* K&dambarT — C. M. Bidding’s Eng. Trans., p. 162. 

44 19 Eng. Trans., by Cowell and Thomas, p. 72. 

44,1 J. B, A. S. B., XIX., Part I. p. 66. 
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discussing the various questions of religion and philosophy. Buddhism 
specially was fond of such discussions. The development of Nyaya 
philosophy which Buddhism to some extent made its own lent 
indeed a scholastic character to such discussions and there was no 
criterion of truth except the opponents's defeat in discussion. Yet 
these discussions have an interest and a value of their own as reason was 
held supreme.* 4 * 3 The discussion between the Buddhist patriarch 
Parsva and the Brahmin scholar Aswaghosa took place as early as 
the first century B. 0. Even before this, in the age of Asoka such 
discussions between scholars of different sects took place and a 
special edict enjoins upon them toleration, respect for the truth in 
each systom and restraint of speech in controversy. 3438 The following 
dialogue 3434 between MilindS and Nagasena is quoted to show what 
was thought to bo tho proper mode of carrying on discussions in the 
days of those notable persons: — 

The King said : * Reverend Sir, will You discuss with me again?' 

‘ If Your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (pandita), will ; 
but if you will discuss as a king, no.’ 

' How is it then that scholars discuss ?’ 

‘ When scholars talk a matter over with one another then ' there 
is a winding up, an unravelling ; one or other is convicted of error ; 
and he then acknowledges his mistake, distinctions are drawn, 
and contradistinctions ; and yet thereby they are not angered. Thus do 
scholars, 0 king, discuss.’ 

* And how do kings discuss ?’ 

‘ When a king, Your Majesty, discusses a matter, and he advances 
a point, if any one differ from him on that point, lie is apt to fine 
him, saying : " Inflict such and such a punishment on that fellow !” 
Thus, Your Majesty, do kings discuss.’ 

‘ Very well. It is as a scholar, not as a king, that I will discuss. 
Let Your Reverence, talk unreservedly, as you would with a brother, 
or a novice, or a lay disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid ?’ 


* 1J * C. Y. Yaidya — Med. India, Yol. III. * 4 ** Rook Edict XII. 

»*** Rhys Davids— Questions of King Milind# in the S. B. E. Series, Yol. XXX V,, p. 46 . 
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In the time of Qhandragupta Vikramaditya of Ujjain, a great 
disputation between the two exponents of Hinduism and Buddhism 
was held on the subject of sense perceptions. Monorat ha, the champion 
of Buddhism was worsted in the discussion owing to the Brahminical 
bias of the king. But in the next reign, Yasubandhu, the favourite 
disciple of Manoratha won the victory for Buddhism and his guru.* 4 *® 
Hiuen Tsang refers to Buddhist monasteries as the constant scenes 
of such discussions, for, the monks residing therein having no care 
for their maintenance had ample time for study and disputations 
besides performing their religious exercises. The Buddhists themselves 
were divided into eighteen sects and had as many disputations among 
themselves as with outsiders. Hiuen Tsang himself took part in such 
a debate arranged by the king of Kapisa where he defeated after 
a five days’ discussion all his opponents. 9496 He also discussed the 
the difficult parts of the doctrine in an open conference at the Jayendra 
convent* 497 He also describes the great assemblies of learned men 
which were convened at the time of the quinquennial alms-giving 
ceremonies which Harsa used to hold at PraySga and at the 
last of which Hiuen Tsang himself wab the president. The 
usual procedure in such assemblies was that some one made a 
declaration of his doctrines and called upon all present to refute them. 
Sometimes a written declaration was posted at the gate of a monastery 
oalling upon adversaries to tear it. Hiuen Tsang tells us of one Buch 
declaration posted by a Brahmin opponent to the door of tho NalandS 
monastery which nobody daring to tear up he himself tore and then 
entering upon a controversy with the Brahmin defeated him. 9428 We 
learn from the PattinappSlai that men of learning and reputation put 
up flags, inviting combatants to challenge their scholarship. 942 ® Again 
G-upavati, a follower of Buddhism defeated a S3mkhya student named 
Msdhava in Magadha. In a seven days’ discussion Dharmapala of Ranch! 
silenced one hundred HInaySna monks in the Visoka monastery. 


•*** Watters— Yuan Chwang p. 212. **»• Beal— Life of Hinen Tsang, pp. 56-57. 

,m Ibid., p. 69. *«*« Ibid., pp. 161-64. 

* 4M 8, V, Yenkateiwara— Indian Culture Through the Ages, VoL I. p. 252, 


References are found to the erection of five monasteries to commemorate 
the victories of five Buddhist scholars in Srughna over Jaina monks. 
Aryadeva,* 480 an eminent disciple of NSgUrjuna visited the countries of 
MahSko£ala, Srughna, Prayaga, Ckola and Vaisail in all of which, he won 
great renown by defeating the Tirthikas. DignUga 9481 made the 
University buildings of NalandS “ resound with the exposition of the 
various points at issue ” and defeated the Brahmin Sudurjjaya and many 
Tirtha dialecticians. He travelled through Orissa and MahfirSstra to 
the south, meeting Tirtha controversialists in discussion. For his 
success as a debator he was called “ Bull in discussion ”. Dharmakirti * 4 3 * 
defeated in debates KanSdagupta and other followers of the Tirtha system 
and when this success enraged Rumania he defeated the latter with his 
five hundred followers. He further withstood the Nirgranthas, 
R&huvratin and others who lived within the range of the Vindhya 
mountains. In the century that followed Harsa’s death we know that 
Saiikara and Rumlrila went to all the important seats of learning in order 
to propagate their own views after defeating their opponents. S'ilabhadra, 
a Brahmin prince of Magadha, conquered a South Indian scholar 
who had challenged the learning of his guru. I-Tsing 9483 also refers 
to such tournaments being hold in his time. Says he : “ To try the 
Bharpness of their wit, they (eminent and accomplished scholars) proceed 
to the king’s court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of their 

abilities .when they are present in the House of Debate, 

they raise their seat and seek to prove their wonderful cleverness. 
When they are refuting heretical doctrines, all their opponents become 
tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves undone. Then the sound of 
their fame makes the five mountains (of India) vibrate and their renown 
flows, as it were, over the four borders. They receive grants of land 
and are advanced to a high rank ; their famous names are as a reward, 
written in white on their lofty gates”. Kalhana in his Raj atarafigipi* * 8 * 


»«o Beal— Buddhist Records, Yol. I. Bk. IV. pp. 186-90 ; Bk. Y. p. 281 ; Vol. II. Bit. X. 

pp. 210, 277 ; Bk. XII. p. 302 ; Bk. VIII. pp. 98-102. 

11,1 S. 0. Yidjlbhfljava — Med. Logic, p. 80. 

Ibid., p. 104. ***• Takakagc’s Eng. Trans , p. 176ft 

L 178 1 8t#in— The Chronicles of Ksshaure, Yol. I. p. 88, 
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also refers to suoh tournaments between Buddhist monks and Brahmin 
scholars. Jaina scholars like Vijayapandita also scored eminent success 
in such public discussions held in various parts of Southern India. 
An inscription of Kubja Visnuvardhana refers to youths eloquent at 
discussions who are honoured by the chief people of the locality who 
had made them serve on the committee of five . 9485 Such discussions 
are also referred to in many Kadamba inscriptions . 9 48 6 The fame that 
followed a successful disputant in these tournaments waB so great 
that it must have been an inducement to all scholars to persevere in 
the subtle theories of metaphysics and religion. This must have 
kept the standard of intellectual attainment very high among the 
theologians and professors and it must have reacted powerfully on the 
educational atmosphere of the country. 

§ 6. Functions connected with temple worship. 

With the revival of Hinduism under Sankara some interesting 
functions came to be arranged in connection with temple worship 
to attract men, women and children. They took various forms and 
included music and pantomime, discourses by learned men on religious topics, 
and recitation of the sastras and the PurJtijas. From Bana’s KSdambari 
we learn that queen Vilasabatl heard the recitation of the MahabhSrata 
in the temple of Mahakala in Ujjain. An inscription at Sendalai 9487 
provides for the reading of the MahabbSrata in the Sundareswara 
temple. Objects of show and curiosity, wild animals tamed and 
confined to a cage, monkeys trained to perform feats, the cobra 
made to dance to simple music, the elephant adorned with a 
howdah and caprisonod in oriental fashion, horses and bullocks 
drawing tho hackneys and stately carriages to the music of tinkling 
cymbals on their necks — the combination of these had the effect on 
the spectator of a circus, a park and a museum placed within his 
reach free of cost. These agencies of popular education in the 
broadest sense radiated from the temple as the centre of such 
activities. 

•*»» Pafichav&rim Sainftpayja v&ragofthiju \agminah— Ep. Ind„ Y. lines 27, 28. 

'*** Fleet's Sanskrit and Kanarese Inscriptions, Nos. 37 eto. 

•eer Madras Ep. Rep., tor 1899, para. 9. 
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f 7. Buddhist agencies of education. 

Other agencies of education are referred to in the Vinaya-pltaka 
"which provide ample opportunities for the converts to come into frequent 
contact with the Buddhist monks. Thoy met at the monasteries on 
the 8th, 34th, and 15th day of every lunar fortnight at gatherings 
in which the monks delivered religious discourses and dispelled doubts 
on the points about which questions were put to them. Fa-hsien 8488 
also says that “ in Ceylon on the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth of 
each month, at all points where the four roads meet, a lofty dais 
is arranged where ecclesiastics and lay men come together from all 
quarters to hear the faith expounded." Every morning they came 
into contact with the monks begging alms from door to door. Though 
long religious discourses were not suitable for such occasions they 
could have been easily utilised for imparting to them bits of 
teachings intended to wear off their attachment to worldly matters 
and stimulate their eagerness to subject themselves rigidly to moral 
and religious discipline— the path to salvation. The afternoons were 
allowed by the rules of the monasteries to be utilised by the 
householders by coming there and haviug spiritual enlightenment 
from the monks through conversation and religious discourses. The 
householders were also permitted to invite to mealB the monks singly 
or by batches and these occasions were similarly utilised for purposes 
of religious enlightenment. 

In bis * sermons on stone * Asoka gave to his subject-peoples of 
different communities, castes and creeds, certain common and 
cardinal ideals of thought and conduct which make him Humanity’s 
first teacher of Universal Morality and Religion. These sermons 
meant to be read by the people at large were necessarily given at 
all important centres of his far-flung Empire and as they were meant 
to last for a long time, they were engraved on the most durable 
material, stone. In one of these sermons we are told that * everywhere 
in his dominions his officers of all ranks — the Yuktas, the RSjukas 
and the PrSlesikas must go out on tours (anusamySna), each every 


***• Eng. Trans., by GiIbb, pp. 69-70. 



five years, as veil for their ordinary administrative business as for 
the special purpose of inculcating the Dhamma ”. 9 4,9 This Boheme 
of religious tours by his officers received a further development in 
the institution of a special olass of officers the Dharma*maham3tras, 
charged with the duty of attending to the moral and spiritual 
velfare of his subjects. 9440 He himself would have none of the 
tours of pleasure of his predecessors but would instead have only 
“religious tours” — holding “ religious conferences with the people ”. 9 441 
He thus sought occasions of personal intercourse with his subjects to 
educate them to lead a better life and not his own sport or pleasure. 

§ 8. Art as an agency of education. 

Where Nature failed to supply the facilities for the propagation 
of his Dhamma the aid of Art was invoked : huge monolithic columns 
were specially fashioned for the purpose and planted in places where 
a suitable rocky surface was not available to receive the Emperor's 
message in inscriptions. One of the Edicts itself informs us that 
“ this message of the Emperor must be written on the rocks 
or wherever there are blocks or pillars of stone”. 9449 King 
Bhoja had Sanskrit aphorisms inscribed on slabs in the Sanskrit 
College at Dhar. 9448 Moreover, both in Hindu and Buddhist art we 
observe a tendency to the increasing use of symbolism for making 
teaching concrete to the masses. Ea-hien describes a rock-cut monastery 
in Southern India as having five stages. 3444 The lowest is made with 
elephant figures and has five hundred cells in it. The second is made 
with lion-shapes and has four hundred chambers. The third is made 
with horse-shapes and has three hundred chambers. The fourth is 
made with ox-shapes and has two hundred chambers. The fifth has 
dove-shapes and has a hundred chambers in it. The animals represented 
in architecture are in the same order. They seem to point to the 
philosophical teaching of the Vedanta that the gross body, the vital 

**•» Bock Ediot IIL •**» Pillar Edict VII. 

4441 Bock Edict VIII, *“* Minor Book Ediot I, (RUpanSfch Text). 

4448 Lnard and Lele — The Paramiras of Dhar and Malwa. 

* 444 Beal — Buddhist Records of the Western World, L pp.- 88, 68. 
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airs (lion', the senses (horses), the mind (ox) and knowledge (dove)' 
are in the relation of sheaths of the soul in due order. 9 440 Again, as 
we enter a temple, the first thing that strikes us is the sculptural 
scenery on the walls and panelled ceiling, on the gateways and 
elsewhere. These pictures were designed to impart instruction in all 
the departments of learning which were directly or remotely connected 
with roligion. The figures of the God-head as Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer are easily recognised and explained. But there are numerous 
other figures of sages, heroes and devotees whose stories are familiar 
to the pilgrim in the legendary lore of the PurSnas and the Epics, 
or even in the local legends and stories passing from the mouth to the 
ear. On the walls of some of the temples or on the stones paving 
the floor are found scenic representations of the Bam3yana, as at 
Kumbakonam and Tellicherry : or stories from the Mah5bh3rata 
depicted on the wooden ceiling as at Vaikam, Craganore etc. On 
the temple at Chidambaram 3446 we have sculptures of the various 
forms of dancing mentioned in the Bharata NatyasJstra and referred 
to in the Kamashtras. In describing the painting on the walls of the 
dancing-hall of the king of Vijayanagara Paes 3447 writes: “The 
designs of these panels show the positions at the ends of dance's in 
such a way that on each panel there is a dancer in the proper 
position at the end of the dance ; this is to teach the women, so that 
if they forget the position in which they have to remain when the 
dance is done, they may look at one of the panels where is the end 
of the dance. By that way they keep in mind what they have to do ”, 
In the basement of an old temple of Mahadeva in the fort of Dhaner 
in the Himalayan kingdom of Nurpur we similarly find very beautiful 
figures carved in stone, depicting scenes from the Puranas. The sculptures 
in the four gateways in the Saiichi Tope “ form a perfect picture 
Bible of Buddhism as it existed in the first century A. D. **. The same 
principle is reflected in Iconography. “The coins of the Kushanas 
show Siva, Gauesa and Gajalaksmi. The purpose of iconographio 

““ S. V. Venkateiwara : Symbolism in Indian Art in RQpam for April, 1927. 

4444 Madras Epigraphy Report for 1913 and Plate, 

• 44 * Sewell— A Forgotten Empire, p. 289. 
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representation in this case was simply to show the regenerative power 
ot God, of which the phallus was the most popular symbol. Generation 
of a newer order arises from the destruction of the older : hence the 
weapons in the hands of Siva. Ganesa is the god of learning, 
representing the mind surmounting obstacles (vighna) and developing 
additional power with every act of surmounting. The persistency of 
mental application is represented by the rat-flag, and the weight 
and deliberation of the matured mind by the elephant with the single 
tusk, as contrasted with the fleeting mind of the spiritually undeveloped, 
which we And represented as a horse or more often as a bull, in 
sculpture. It is along the lines of Tantric symbolism that we could 
discover the meaning of the coin-ornaments. We have the full-fledged 
story of Ganesa on a coin of Yajnasri Sltakarni. There is an elephant 
starting from a palm tree, facing a sword, with a goddess on each 
side. The palm-fruit with its three eyes represents Siva, the father 
Ganesa, the third eye being the eye of wisdom giving birth to 

spiritual fire. The goddesses at the sides are intellect, calm, cool 
and concentrated (Buddhi) and knowledge of the reality (Chit), of 
which the aspirant catches only a passing glimpse. These are confronted 
by .the forces of evil, which are represented sword in hand. The 
Buddhist emblems of chaitya and tree, which are the generators of the 
wisdom of the Buddha, are more easily explained. The fire-worship 
of the Sassanians appears to be symbolised by the fire-altar on the 
Indo-Sassanian coins. Par the greatest gain to religion and philosophy 
was the conception and carving of Divinity as N atari! ja dancing in life 
to the fiddling of fate ; dressed in daintiness and delight illumined by 
flickering patches of memory that float upon the face of dark oblivion 
(apasmSra), which is crushed under foot — the void whose name is 

Death. His spouse is joy unalloyed, free from the vesture of flowing, 
flapping drapery, clothed in the calmness and repose of her magnetic 
and mastering smile. The death of the old has no terrors : it is soothing 

and serene when it is learnt that it is the entrance to a new life . 9448 

8448 Contrast with the modern view : 4 Death is a state of protoplasmio immobility, ol 
infinite functional inertia ... Latent life and not sleep is the image of death... ... 
Xn life the sands of time are running out rapidly ; in latent life the stream hae 
been mysteriously arrested ; in death the sand is all in the lower globe, never 
to leave it.’ (Prof. D. P. Barrie in Chambers’ Journal for 1926). 

01 
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The savour and scent of music sets young life leaping and laughing in 
glee. So goes the round of dying and deathless life, changing form to 
adjust itself to new conditions, for, survival after fitness for use is death. 
Corresponding to this conception of Siva as the master-dancer NatarSja, 
we have that of Visnu as RanganStha, the Lord of the Stage which 
is this phenomenal world. The sculptures at Deogarh and Mahamal lapuram 
agree in painting the God Anantasayana as the Spiritual Omega of 
existence resting in the lap of hydra-headed Space on the ocean of 
Time (Ananta). He is also the Spiritual Alpha of a new order, as life is 
on the dawn of bloom like the lotus of Creation, from which emerges the 
Creator facing all the cardinal points, and the whole gamut of gods and 
the Forces of Nature are wakeful and watching how the Infinite manifests 
itself in tho new order of creation ”. 2449 

§9. The stage as an agency op education. 

That the drama was an allegory and a vehicle of high class 
instruction is cloar from one of the fragments of two Indian dramas 
(probably written by As'waghosa) discovered by Luders among the 
Turfan palm-Jeaf manuscripts. One of these two contains a scene 
in which the allegorical figures of wisdom, endurance and fame 
(Buddhi, Dhrti and KIrti) appear to glorify the Buddha. Though 
the piece is only fragmentary Dr. Niraiijana Chakrabarty (in his 
India and Central Asia) thus gives us an idea of the nature of its 
contents : — 

“ So long as there is suffering, leading to rebirth ” says the 
Buddha “ there is nothing worth giving up, there would be nothing 
worth knowing whether it is constant and inconstant? He concludes 
his speech by saying : * I take pleasure in him who has gained 

the highest peaoe, the highest immortality and the truth hard to 
obtain.” 

To this answers Dhrti : True it is. By my might is surrounded 
that ' Light * which bears the name * Man * and which has now 
become manifest (in the world) 


•*** ProfaBsor S, Y. Yenkate^wara— Indian Culture Through the Agee, Yol. I. pp. 22&-25. 
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Dhrti — Verily this is a couple. Where there is Buddhi there is 
place for Dhrti, where Dhrti is established, there Buddhi finds rooms 
to extend herself. 

Kirti— If such be the case, for you two 

B.— It is so. Again one who has no Buddhi is always like one 
in sleep, one who is devoid of Dhrti is always like one got 
drunk. ..one who has no fame 

K. — Where is now this Dharma, in the form of a man ? 

B. — Where does he not exist, he who is independent in his 

supernatural might? He flies through the air like a bird, he 

moves along remains without being dependent (on 

anything), lie percolates through the earth like water, he divides his 
form in manifold ways, he pours down showers of rain from the 
sky, at the same time he shines like an evening cloud, ho moves 

about according to his free will and in the right 

way does he pursue the Dharma. 

Dh, — To him shall we then take our resort. This great sage lives 

at the present moment in the park of the city of Magadha 

The "speech of the trio ends with this and then enters Bhagabat 
himself surroundod by a halo of light. We also know from 
the Avad^nasataka 9450 which was already translated into Chinese 
in the 3rd Century A. D., and therefore must have been written 
at a much earlier time, that a Buddha Drama was enacted 
by the actors of the Deccan in the presence of King Sobhavati, 
in which the director himself appeared as the Buddha and others as 
monks. Professor Sylvain Levi has also referred to another story found 
in the Kan-hgyur. An actor from the Deccan composed a drama 
containing the history of the Buddha upto his attainment of Bodhi 
and performed it before king Bimbisara. Harsa had his drama 
NSgSnanda (based on the story of Bodhisattva JimUtavihana surrendering 
himself in place of a NSga) set to music and performed by a band 
accompanied by dancing and acting. 3 451 Har§a also had Chandradasa’s 


,4S1 Takakom’s I-Tsing, p. 1<&, 


»*«« Avadtaa So. 78. 


ViswSntara and Aswaghofa’s Buddhacbarita versified and set to dancing 
and music. 9489 All these show that already at a very early time 
Buddhism had given up its highly antagonistic attitude towards the 
theatre and even went so far as to make use of the stage as a means gf 
propaganda for its teachings , nor had the Buddhists any hesitation 
to allow the Buddha appear on the stage impersonated by the 
ordinary actors. 

In Bhababhuti’s Uttara- R2ma-cb arita, Act IV, (Belvalkar's Eng. 
Trans., p. 69) we are told by Lava that a certain section of the Rsmftyaoa 
has been turned by Valmiki into a distinct typo of work, full of sentiment 
and adopted to dramatic representation and sent to Bharata, the author 
of the aphorisms of Dramaturgy. Krsnamis'ra’s drama Prabodha- 
Chandrodaya (based on Vedanta philosophy, all the dramatis persona 
i therein being allegorical representation of knowledge, devotion etc,) 
Was acted about 1065 A. D. in the court of Kirtivarman, the Ohandel 
King of Bundelkbund. A drama composed by Madana was acted in 
the Sanskrit Collogo at Dliar on the occasion of a spring festival. 9483 
The Parijatnmanjurl of Vijayasri was acted for the first time in the 
Sanskrit College in Dbar at the spring festival. 948 * RajarXja I 
also instituted the representation on the stage of a drama called 
Rftjarajeswarl liJttaka. 948 8 An inscription in the nineth year of Rajarfija I 
records a gift of land by tho assembly of Sattanflr to Kumaran Sikagtan, 
a professional actor, for staging the seven acts of Aryakiltten. For the 
maintenance of a nSnSvidha-nStasala provision is made in an inscription 
of Rajakesari Kulottunga. The performance of the AgamSrgam at 
at Tiruvorriyflr was attended by RujarSja III. 9488 According to 
Kautilya” 8487 “If a man who has not co-operated in preparing for a 

publio play or spectacle is found hearing or witnessing it hiding 

he shall be compelled to pay double the value of the aid due from 
him.” That such shows were regularly held follow quite clearly from 

ibid., p. 165. »**» Luard and Lele — The ParamSra* of 

•*•« Edited by E. Haltisch, p. 3. (verse 5). Dh&r and Malwa. 

**•' Sooth Indian Inscription*, Vol. II. p. 306. 
s*ss Annual Bap. Arab. Snrv. of India, 1931-22, p. 117. 

»*•» Artbafestra (B. fijtoafcrtrTe Bag. Tram.), p, 890. 




innumerable references to professional actors in Sanskrit and Pali 
literature.* 4 58 

§ 10. Teavel as an agency of education. 

Travel in foreign lands is also a fruitful souroe of education. 
Education in politics through taking part in administrative institutions 
even as audience is highly recommended in modern times. In this 
connection we may well quote the following lines from Sukrauitisara 8489 
" One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal courts, study 
festras, see prostitutes and make friends with the learned. Through 
travel the numerous religious (customs), materials, animals, races of 
men, hills etc., come within the cognisance of man. The man who 
habitually attends courts and assemblies acquires knowledge as to the 
character of king and royal officers, the nature of justice and 
injustice, the men who falsely quarrel and the men who have real 
grounds of conflict and the procedure of cases and suits both 
customary and legal.” In another passago, SukrScharya suggests the 
practice of undertaking distant tours. Says he : “ In foreign lands, the 
following six are useful to men — wife without child, good conveyance, 
the bearer, the guard, the knowledge that can be of use in relieving 
other’s miseries and an active servant." 8 460 (It appears from the 
Ksbyamimaipsfi* 461 that ancient poets used to travel to foreign countries 
and islands and utilised their experience in those countries in their 
works^ 

Indeed it was quite usual for students to go far from their homes in 
search of higher education. Even after finishing their education at a 
distant University town like Taxila orBcnares the students of those days 
undertook an expensive travel to give a practical turn to their theoretical 

**** Milindft-Pafiha, I. 191 j J fit aka II. 12 ; Jfitaka VI. 191 ; Saddharma-Pnpgarlka, 
Cfa. Ill ; Mann III. 155, 158 ; Mann IV. 214 ; Mann XII. 45 ; Baudhfiyana I. 5. 
24 ; Va4i?tba III. 8 ; Vijpu LI. 14. 

Ch. IIL lines 260-67. **•«• Ibid., lines 595-97. 

84,1 KiBobana mahfikabajopi de£adwip&ntarakath&purn;5didar4hanena tatratyixp 
byabahptiip nibadhnantisma — p. 12 (Gnkwad Oriental Series). 

Porbe hi bidwftipsah sahasra&khup saipgam oha vedamabag&bya AatrSpi 
obibabnddhaya de&ntaripi dwlp&ntar&pi oha pari bh rainy a*— p. 78 (G. 0. S.), 
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studies at the colleges and qualify themselves for the life in the 
world by broadening the range of their experiences and deepening 
their insight into human affairs by a first hand study of the diverse 
manners and customs prevailing in the different parts of the country, 
as also to get inured to hardships. Thus a prince of Magadha after 
mastering all the arts at Taxila wandered through towns, villages and 
all the land to acquire all practical usages and understand country 
observances . 84 * 9 We have mention of another student, Svetaketu, 
of Taxila who similarly " wandered, learning all practical arts .” 94 * 8 
There is mentioned another prince of Magadha who, being trained 
in all the sciences at Taxila “ left that place with the intention of learning 
the practical uses of arts and local observances .” 9464 We read again of 
two sons of merchants and a tailor’s son travelling together to learn 
the customs of the country folk after finishing their education at 
Taxila . 8 48 9 There is a reference to a student from Benares undertaking 
a travel after his education at Taxila . 94 * 6 There is a similar reference 
to the Pftndu brothers, who after receiving instruction at Taxila in 
arts “travelled about with the idea of mastering local customs. ,,849T 
In the Yoga Vasistha 9468 we read that after his return from his guru, 
BSma went on his travels to the places of pilgrimage, the holy rivers 
and the hermitages of sages and the places of resort famous for their 
beauty or interest. It may bo noted in this connection that those who 
planned the system of visiting places of pilgrimage selected spots, 
not near each other, but as far apart as the confines of India, and 
with a vast variety of social conditions and environments and located 
them on high eminences or fast by running brooks, whose blue water 
cut a stretch of green grass or brown gravel. Thus the eye could 
gaze with relief on the expanse below or the scenery around, suggesting 
thoughts widening the mental horizon and reaching outward to the 


»'• J&taka I. 238. * * • » J&taka III. 235. 

•*« * J&taka V. 247. » * • » J&taka IV. 38. 

• « • • J&taka IV. 800. • * • ’ jataka V. 426. 

TIrtha pupySiramairepth dragfamutkanthitam manah and Tlrth&ni devawdm&ai 
vany&ny&jatanioe oha.— Vair&gya Prakarapa, 
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infinite. The narrow conservatism and petty provinoial prejudices 
attached to local and rural life, were confronted and corrected by 
commerce with the minds of men of piety and learning in the various 
regions of the Indian sub-continent. 

§ 11. Clubs as an agency or education. 

It is well known that there were in Ancient India institutions of 
various designations (sabha, samaja or samajja and gosthi) resembling 
very much the modern clubs . 4489 They were also possible sources of 
popular enlightenment, for, we are told by Vatsyayana that “there 
discussions on literature, music, dancing and other arts should take 
place ." 9470 Vfitsy&yana further says : “A poor man having no other 

possession than his bare body and being well-skilled in 

in the kalas should lecture on these arts and make himself agreeable 
in a gosthi .” 4471 Vatsyayana also advises tho villagers to start such 
clubs for their own benefit 4479 and continues: "One engaged in 
addressing an audience in a gosthi (i. e., club) should not solely Bpeak 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular. Both these languages should be 
adopted one now, then the other as the occasion may require. Then 
only he would be popular .” 9478 

V'ln Harsacharita 9474 we find a reference to a Logic society. Baija 
returning among his relatives from Harsa’s court asks of them : 
“ Is there the old logic society, regardless of all other occupations ?”. 
In his Ksdambarl Ba$a 947B speaks of king £fidrak& as “a founder of 
literary societies' ’ 

We know that King Pasenadi of Kosala had a picture-gallery 
(ohitt&gSra). A picture-gallery is also mentioned in Harsa’s Ratnabali. 
Prom Kalidasa's M&lavikagnimitra, Act I, we find that King Agnimitra 
of Yidisfi had his hall of painting . 9478 Act I. of Bhababhfiti's 

R. C. Maznmdar — Corporate Life in Anoient India, second edition, pp. 392-94. 

9470 KSmasfltra, Blc. I. Ch. IY. ft. 35. 9471 Ibid., ft. 44. 

947 • Ibid., ft. 49. 9479 Ibid., ft. 50. 

v* 474 Eng. Trams by Cowell and Thomas, p. 71. 

\S***i‘ C, M, Bidding’s Eng. Trans., p. 4. 9479 Kale’s Eng. Trans., p. 3, 


Uttara- Rsma-cb arita * 4,7 also refers to a picture-gallery in the corridor of 
Rama’s palace where by royal order scenes from king Rama’s career were 
painted and shown to Sita. The KarpQramanjuri of R2jaiekhara 94 7 • 
also refers to picture-galleries. W e also find a reference to a library 
and librarians (Saraswati-bha^dSrattSr) in a Brahmin village called 
Vikrama-PSndya-chaturvedi-mangalam. 8 47 9 But we do not know 
whether or how far they were used as vehicles of education. 

§ 12. The professional story-tellers etc. 

* The Suta, the MSgadha, the legendary bard, the PaurSnikas, 8480 the 
Bhats* 481 of Bengal and RajasthUn, the ChSranas of R5jasth5n ,48a and 
the professional story-tellers 9488 were also great sources of popular 
instruction. The caste of Panans 9 484 were also travelling minstrels who 
used to recite songs and lays of fighting and adventure before kings 
and nobles on festive and other occasions. Another agency of 
religious instruction was the VairSgi 84 * 8 of whom Abu Zaid collected 
an account as early as 916 A. D. They were travelling poets and 
reoiters of old lays, the repositories of ancient folk-lore and tradition 
and the custodians of the ballad literature of India. 

In these arrangements for the spread of knowledge among tho 
masses the aim was to bring to the door of the humblest, though 
illiterate, the highest products of the human mind and heart, rather 
than to enable him to read, write or cipher for himself. The 


•* TT Belvalkar’s Eng. Trans., pp. 18-29. * 478 Konow and Lanman’s edition, p. 242. 

• 47 » Madras Ep. Rep. for 1913-14, No. 277 of 1913. 

i4so Vsyu Purina I. 31-32. Padma Pnripa V. 1. 27-28 j RimSyana, AyodhyikJpda VI. 6 ; 
Girgi SamhitS, GolakakSnda XII. 36 ; Rijatnrngipl 1. 166 (Stein, Vol. I. p. 29); 
Kautilya’s Arthaifatra, R. Sy&mafestrrs Eng. Traus., p. 476 ; also Ibid., p. 308. 
14,1 Tod — Annals of R2jasth&n. 14,1 Ibid. 

•*" VStsySyana's KamasQtra, Bk. I. Ch. V. «. 88 ; Ibid., Bk. VI. Ch. I. ils. 9 and 22. 
Kantilya’s Artlia&stra, R. SySma&strPs Eng. Trans., pp. 277, 308 aad 476; 
MabSbharata. Birataparba, 72nd adhyiya ; KathisaritsSgara, Penser’s edition, 
Vol. I. pp. 106, 120. 

94,4 Professor S. V. Venkatdwara — Indian Culture Through the Ages, Vol. L p. 282. 
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recitation of sacred texts and popular feasts and displays like ustava^ 
vih&ra, vimSna and agniskandha are as old as Aioka’s inscriptions 
as agencies of culture ; while in later times the system of symbolism, 
of folk-songs and dances, festive gatherings at temples, processions 
and popular lectures on temple platforms served to enlighten the 
the masses and women at the circumference of culture and turn 
their thoughts to the larger ideas of country, humanity and religion. 
Indeed culture, not literacy, was the highest aim of education in Ancient 
India. As the NaladiySr puts it, ‘the uncultured may read, but are 
uneducated ; men of culture unlettered are men well-read. ,9i8# It is 
true that there were similar institutions in ancient and mediseval 
times among peoples elsewhere, and that many of them partook 
likewise of a sacred character ; but India stands almost alone in the 
emphasis on sruti, learning by the ear, even long after writing came 
into common use. 

»«'• Ibid., p. 286. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Education and the state in Ancient India. 


From the ChSndogya 9487 and the BrhadSraiiyaka 9 488 TJpanisads we 
learn that the kings used to help learned Brahmins for the cultivation 
of knowledge even in those early times. In the MahSbhSrata 9489 Bhlsma 
says to king Yudhisthir: “You should please those who are receiving 
education according to Vedic rales with gifts of dress etc., and by 
employing servants for the construction of houses for them.” YajfiabSlkya 
Samhita* 490 says : “ Having made suitable houses in his city the king 
Bhould make the brahmanas settle there. And having granted them 
stipends for learning the three Vedas, he should say — ' Follow your own 
vocation ’ ”, Such settlements of the learned in parts of towns were 
known as Brahmapuri. There were seven such at Belgame, one of which 
had thirty-eight brShmana familes cultivating linguistics and letters. 94 ® 1 
Similarly the village of Niranthanin is styled brahmapuri in an 
inscription of MadhurSntaka Potappi Chola Nallamsittarasa who 
restores a grant made by Vatsar2ja. 94 " Kalhana* 498 refers to king 
Jaysimha of Kashmere as building houses for men of learning whioh 
“raise their terraces to such a height that the seven rsis (the great 
Bear) come to see them as they are towering above their heads.” 

^Kautilya says: 9494 “ brShmaijas shall be provided with forests for 
religious learning, such forests being rendered safe from the dangers from 
animate and inanimate objects and being named after the tribal names 
(gotra) of the brahmanas resident therein ”. Again “ those learned in the 
Vedas shall be granted Brahmadeya lands yielding sufficient produce 
and exempted from taxes and fines”. 9495 Such a grant of land to 
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learned men was known as Bhattavrtti referred to in many South 
Indian inscriptions. 94 ® 6 The Omgadu grant of Vijaya Skandavarman 
refers to such a bhattavrtti while Rfijaraja I (Ohola) made such grants 
free from taxes along with Vaidyavrttis (grants to ancestral physicians). 
Suoh grants were made not only for study hut also for teaching as we 
learn from an inscription of Govinda IV (Rastraktlta). 9497 An inscription 
of Aditya II (Ohola) mentions to ma of land sold as bhattavrtti for 
expounding the Prabhakaram at Kumbakonam. 94 ® 8 A Nellore inscription 
clearly states that bhattabrttimanyam was for work connected with 
culture. 94 ® 9 Sometimes the donee is described MahamahopadhySya, as in 
the case of Godhala Deva who was the exponent of the popular 
systems of MlmamsS, Vyakarana, Tarka and Vedanta in the reign of 
VigrahapSla of Bengal. 2900 

vEndowments to learned br3h manias took the form of agrahara or 
village settlement. The agrahara of 8th5n5 Kundflr (Talagunda) was 
settled with thirty-two Brahmin families who taught the people. 9901 
The Ohicakole Plates of Devendravarman record the grant of a village 
as an agrah&ra to six brahmanas for supporting ascetic teachers and 
their pupils. The Stone inscription of Kuppatur also refers to an 
agrahara where the Mahajanas are learning, teaching, sacrificing, etc. 9809 
Queen Sflryamati of Kashmere similarly bestowed at the glorious temple 
of VijayeSwara one hundred and eight agrahSras on learned Brahmins. 9508 
Paramardin Ohandel of Bundelkhund gave many villages to numerous 
learned Brahmins. 9504 King Jayasimha of Kashmere made scholars and 
their descendants owners, as long as the planets, the Sun and the Moon 
should last, of villages possessing an abundance of unimpaired fields. 9808 
Karna, king of Chedi founded the town of Kanjavatl and gave it to 
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Brahmins learned in the Vedas.** 0 * From Eaghuvam<am iB0? we learn 
that King Kusa gave over the whole of Kus'avatl to BrahminB versed in the 
Vedas. 

In some cases the king used to gTant stipends and liberal allowances 
to students and learned men. In the MahSbhSrata 3 508 Vlsma says to 
JEang Vildhisthir : “ It is highly obligatory (on you) to grant stipends 
to Brahmins who are well-versed in the sSstras and follow the Ved&nta 
( V ed 5 nta-ni$tha) .’ ’ “All kinds of teachers and learned men” says 
Kautilya 9 508 “ shall have honorariums ranging from 500 to 1000 panas 
according to their merit”. According to Manu 9810 the king Bhall 
always provide for a srotriya. “ Informed of his Vedic knowledge and 
holy rituals, the king ” says he ** shall provide for his proper means of 
subsistence; and like a son of his own loins, he shall protect him 
(srotriya) from thieves etc.” 9811 Again “ Let the king make gifts of all 
kinds of gems aB well as of fees for religious sacrifices to these brahmins 
and to those who are well-versed in the Vedas”. 9518 According to 
KSmandaka" 18 the king should give money to learned Brahmins. 
According to Sukrftchsrya “ pundits, females and creepers do not flourish 
without resting grounds.” 981 * Again, the king should have three 
characters — that of the Autumn Moon to the learned, that of the 
Summer Sun to the enemies and that of the Spring Sun to his subjects. 9818 
Indeed SukrScharya while mentioning the ordinary political and 
administrative functions of the State does not forget the educational 
activities of what has been called the Oultur Staat. Says he : *' The 
king should always take such steps as may advance the arts and 
sciences of the country ”. 9#l * "He should train up the officers appointed 
with salaries (bhutiposit&m) in the cultivation of all the arts and having 
seen that they have finished their studies, should appoint them in their 
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special Adds. He should also honour those every year who are very high 
in arts and sciences.”** 1 * These lines imply that the king should 
maintain students with scholarships for the study of the various branches 
of learning and when they have been sufficiently educated, should 
appoint them to their proper posts in Government service. SukrScharya 
further says : “ Those who are proficient in revealed literature 
(Vedas) and the smrtis, those who are well-versed in the PurSnas, 
those who know the sSstras (other than the srutis, smrtis and the 
PuigQas), the astrologers, those who are masters of medical science, 

those who are versed in religious rites and ceremonies 

these classes of men the king should worship and maintain by stipends 
(bhfltyS), gifts (dSna) and honour (mana). Otherwise the king is 
disparaged and earns an ill-name .” 2518 These lines thus suggest a sort 
of literary pensions granted to qualified men to enable them to devote 
their whole time and energy to the pursuit of their special investigations. 
In the Jatakas we accordingly find a class of students who paid the 
teacher’s fee from the scholarships awarded to them by the states to 
which they belonged .* 810 Generally such students were sent as 
companions of the princes of their respective countries who were 
deputed to Taxila for education. We read of the sons of royal chaplains 
of the courts of Benares and Rajgaha accompanying their respective 
princes to Taxila for their education .* 820 Cases, however, are not 
wanting of students being sent on their own account for higher studies 
to Taxila at the expense of the state. Thus we read of a Brahmin boy 
of Benares being sent by his king at royal expense to Taxila for the 
purpose of specialising in the science of archery .* 8 * 1 

Sometimes the king helped the students in giving dak$iq£ to their 
teachers on the completion of their studies. On one occasion * 5 ** 
the conventional sum of fourteen crores of rupees is said to have been 
paid by Kautsa to Varatantu in return for the fourteen lores he had 
learnt. In this story the teacher first asked for nothing and gave the 
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pupil permission to go home saying that he was pleased with his 
devotion ; but the latter pressed him rather in an unmannerly 
tone to ask lor something and hence angrily the teacher asked him 
to produce that enormous sum. But how could the poor Brahmin 
pupil get it ? It is described that he got it from king Baghu. In the 

Mabfibhftrata 9 " 8 we are told how U tanka, pupil of Veda paid his 

guru-daksina by begging the earring of the queen of the king. 

The king we are told even at the point of death must not take 

any revenue from a learned (srotriya) brahmana; nor must he suffer 

a srotriya, living in his territory to be oppressed with hunger . 9994 
The kingdom of a king wherein a srotriya is oppressed with hunger, 
is soon consumed by that hunger . 9 895 Kautilya 9596 says: “He 
(the king) shall avoid tbe property of Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas. He may purchase this too, by offering price to the owners.” 
Again “ learned men, orators, charitable and brave persons shonld be 
favoured (by the king) with gifts of land and money and with remission 
of taxes .” 9997 The reasons for this exemption from taxation are thus 
given : “ The religious rites which a srotriya, protected by tho king, 
performs every day, tend to increase tbe longevity, riches and territories 
of the king .” 9698 Moreover, “whatever Vedic studies do his 

subjects do through his properly protecting them, ho 

enjoyeth a sixth part of the merit thereof .” 9 " 9 “It is said” 
says Vasistha 9580 “that the brahmana first made the Veda 
known. The brahmana saves one from misfortune. Therefore a 
brahmana shall not be made to pay taxes.” In Avijfiana-sakuntalam 9 " 1 
king Du§manta says that he receives from the brabmagas a sixth of their 
penance as tax. In Raghu vaip sam 9 6 8 3 king Atithi is similarly said 
to receive one-sixth of the religious merit as tax from the hermit-teachers 
living in his kingdom. The meaning is that the hermit-teachers had 
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to pay no tat while they kept themselves engaged in educational 
duties. 

A graphic description of royal solicitude for the welfare <f the 
hermit-teachers and their seats of learning is preserved in the 
Raghuvaipsam. a 588 When Kautsa after finishing his education at 
Varatantu's hermitage approached Raghu for money to pay his preceptor, 
Raghu addressed Kautsa as follows : — 

“ Oh thou keen-witted one ! is thy preceptor— who is the first among 
sages, proficient in adapting the hymns, from whom all knowledge has 
been acquired by thee just as all activity is gained by the world from 
the Sun— all hale. 

“ I hope the three-fold penance of the great sage which has long 
been hoarded up (by him) by the exercise of his body, his speech as 
well as by his mind and which disturbs the firmness of Indra, does 
not suffer waste by any kind of impediment. 

“ I hope there is no calamity such as a hurricane etc., in regard 
to the trees of the hermitage which are the beguilers of your fatigue 
and whioh have been reared up just like your children with all kinds 
of efforts headed by the construction of basins. 

“ I hope the young ones of the deer are alright — those young 
ones whose wish to browse the kusa grass was not interrupted through 
fondness although it was a requisite for ceremonies and whose umblical 
cords dropped down on the laps of the sages. 

“ I hope the waters of your landing-place are in favourable condition — 
those waters in which your prescribed ablutions are performed, 
from whioh handfuls of funeral offerings are given to the manes of your 
ancestors and whose sandy banks are marked with the sixth part of the 
gleaned corn. 

“ I hope the crops of nibSra and other corns which are the Bylvan 
means of the sustenance or your corporeal frames and from which 
portions are allotted to the guests coming at times are not attacked 
by domestic cattle whose natural food is husk and straw. 
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"Hare yon been permitted by the great sage, after hia having 
thoroughly educated you and being himself satisfied, to adopt the life of a 
householder? For, it is now time for you to enter on the second 
stage of life which is capable of benefiting all. 

“ My mind is not satisfied with the arrival of a respectable personage 
like thee ; it is eager to be engaged in some task assigned (by thee). 
Is it at the desire of thy preceptor or through thy personal wish that 
thou hast come from the forest to do me honour ? ” 9684 

In the MahSbhSrata we are told : “ It is the bounden duty of 
kings to respect (literally worship) srotriya brShmanas ”. 9888 "If a 
Yeda-vid snStaka brahmana without employment resorts to the profession 
of a thief, the king should maintain him after suggesting some 
occupation to him *'.® 6 * 6 "If a brShmana desires to leave a kingdom 
where he cannot get a living, the king should grant a stipend for the 
brahmana and his wife. If the br&hmaiia still persists in leaving the 
kingdom, the king should approach him and say : ‘ Sir, if you leave 
my kingdom, with whose support shall my subjects Woe ?” 9587 In the 
Adiparba of the Mah&bharata 9 588 we are told how a teacher Sukra 
by name, angry at the insult offered to his daughter Devayoni by 
SarmisthS, the daughter of king Brsaparba, threatened to leave the 
latter’s kingdom whereupon the king appeased the wrath of the teacher 
by agreeing to ask his own daughter Sarmistha to act as a maid-servant 
to the teacher’s daughter Devayoni. The respect paid to learned 
Brahmins and to hermit-teachers in particular is illustrated in 
Dasaratha’s visit to the hermitage of Vasistha , 9889 Bharata’s visit to 
to that of VaradwSja , 9840 Satrughna’s visit to that of Valmiki , 9841 
Dugmanta’s visit to that of Kanva , 9849 RSma’s visit to that of VSlmlki 9848 
and Puspabhilti’s visit to that of Vairava . 9844 
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That only learned men were to be patronised by the 8tate is 
elearly laid down. Thus we are told that “ the king should punish with 
life, the village which harbours thieves by giving alms to the twice-born 
who do not perform religious rites and study the Vedas. The kingdom 
where the ignorant partake of the food which should be taken by the 
learned, courts drought or a great calamity appears there. There the 
god of rain pours down showers where the king adores these — the 
brShmagas learned in the Vedas and well-versed in the scriptures ”. 8848 
Vasistha Samhita 9 ® 46 speaks in the same strain: ‘‘The king shall 
punish the village where brShmanas failing to observe their sacred 
duties and study the Veda, live by begging, for, it feeds the thieves 
In the Mahabharata* 5 4 7 Bhisma says to Yudhisthir that the king should 
take taxes from those brShmanas who are not s'rotriyas and employ them 
without pay. 

Royal patronage of learning in India is as old as the Rgveda. 
Numberless hymns of the Rgveda show the grateful dXnastutis of 
rsis in praise of their patrons. The IksSkus of Kosala, the Janakas 
of Videha and the kings of Benares were renowned patrons of learning. 
Indeed the patronage of learning by Janaka was on such a scale that 
it made his contemporary Ajatasatru, king of KSsx acknowledge in 
disappointment that he could hardly find any available learned man in 
the country, whom he could patronise, for all the learned men were 
running to the court of Janaka and settling there.*® 48 His only 
enjoyment was not the pleasures of the usual royal hunt or chase 
but the company of the learned as the Emperor Asoka in later times 
replaced the royal pleasure-tours by religious tours and pilgrimages. 
Indeed in the age of the Upanisads the Aristorcracies of Brain and 
Bullion lived in happy harmony and mutual esteem. Brahmins, proud 
of their intellectual lineage and attainments were not slow to receive 
instruction wherever they found. At the same time a large part in the 
intellectual life of the country was played by kings who threw 
themselves into it with an enthusiasm that testifies to their genuine 
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democratic feeling, their sense of universal brotherhood in the Kingdom 
of Spirit, of which all were entitled to be free citizens. Some of the 
kings were themselves leaders of thought and drew even brShmana 
students for instruction in the special truths of which they were the 
repositories. Such were Janaka of Videha, AjStasatru of Kail, Pravahana 
Jaibali of the Pafichsla country and Aswapati Kaikeya. In the 
MahabhSrata® 549 Arjuna told King BirSta that Yudhi§thir used to 
maintain 88,000 snStakas. In the Banaparba® 880 Draupadi says to 
SatyabhamS: “ 88,000 6n5taka householders were daily maintained. 
Dainty golden (?) dishes were daily kept ready for another batoh of 
10,000 snatakas. I used to receive them all by offering food, drink and 
clothing ”. From the Jit takas we have already seen that state scholarships 
were awarded to some students for studies abroad. 

Asoka farthered the cause of education by establishing innumerable 
monasteries and nunneries throughout his Empire. He built 500 
monasteries in Kashmere alone, of which 100 were seen by Hiuen 
Tsang® 881 and 300 by Ou-kong.® 859 Even in far off Nepal he founded 
such institutions specially in the city of Deo-pltan built by him after 
his son-in-law Devapsla who with his daughter Charumati chose to 
settle there.® 888 The existence of these institutions must be greatly 
responsible for the considerable extent of literacy in the country where 
the masses could read the edicts of Asoka written in their own dialects 
and scripts. Menander the Great was an ardent patron of Buddhist 
learning. From the Milinda-Panha® 884 we learn that the state encouraged 
very liberally the craftsmen who introduced highly trained apprentices 
to the king. The name of Kani?ka is associated with three eminent 
Buddhist writers viz., NagSrjuna, Asvaghosa and Vasumitra. Charaka, 
the most celebrated author of the Indian system of medicine is reputed 
to have been the court-physician of Kaniska. His son Huvigka also 
established a monastery at Mathura. HSla, the 17th Andhra king was 
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a patron of BrSkrt literature. Himself a learned man, Samudragupta* 
was fond of the company of learned men and his name is famous as the 
patron of Vasubandhu the celebrated Buddhist scholar and Harisena 
the poet-laureate, Ohandrapupta II Vikramlditya is probably the original 
of R&ja Vikrama of TJjjain, famous in Indian legends as the king whose 
court was adorned by the “ nine gems ” headed by Kalidasa. Aryabhatta 
the mathematican, Yarahamihir, the astronomer and Brahmagupta — 
a ll received their due encouragement at the hands of Gupta emperors. 

Hargja was one of the best patrons of men of letters. As B3na 9 885 
puts it, * his learning at once suggests helping the learned '. He used 
to call forth poetical compositions by the literary men of his court who 
at one time presented their sovereign with the Jstakas collected into the 
work called Jitaka-malSt. Among examples of his patronage we know 
of Buna. Another literary protege of Harsa was Haridatta who is 
mentioned in an inscription 3586 as raised to eminence by Harsa. Hiuen 
Tsang was also treated by Harsa “ with almost royal honours ” “ Silsditya- 
rSja reverencing him more than ever bestowed on the Master of the Law 
10,000 pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of silver, 100 garments of superior 
cotton, whilst the princes of the eighteen kingdoms each presented him 
with rare jewels. But all these the Master of the Law declined to 
accept. The king then ordered his attendant ministers to place a howdah 
upon a great elephant, with the request that the Master of the Law 
would mount thereon, whilst he directed the great ministers of the state 
to accompany him 3 88 7 To Jaysena ‘who had become the admiration 
of the age by the range of his knowledge including subjects like 
HetuvidyS, SabdavidyS, YogaSastra, the four Vedas, Astronomy, Geography, 
Medicine, Magic and Arithmetic ’, Harsa made the offer of the revenue 
of eighty large towns in Orissa which, however, the scholar refused to 
acoept.*** 8 We may well recall in this connection the established 
maxim of Harsa's polioy that a fourth of the revenue from the crown 
lands should be spent on rewarding high intellectual eminence and 
another fourth on gifts to the various sects. 8 569 
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The example of Harfa flilsditya was not without its influence on 
some of his subordinate kings. Kum&ra, king of Assam showed a 
oommendable anxiety to profit by the learned company of Hiuen 
Tseng, 9160 At the time of parting with the Chinese pilgrim Kum&ra-rSja 
addressed Hiuen Tsang thus : “ If the master is able to dwell in my 
dominion and receive my religions offerings, I will undertake to found 
one hundred monasteries on the Master’s behalf ”. 8561 When the pilgrim 
took his leave “ the king with a large body of attendants accompanied 
him for several ten lis and then returned. On their final separation 
none of them could restrain their tears .and sad lamentations”. 9569 
“ Three days after the separation the king (S'lladitya) in company with 

KumSra-rsja and Dhr uvadatta-riT j a (of Valahhi) again came 

to accompany him for a time and to take final leave. Then he 
commissioned official guides to accompany the pilgrim and the escort of 
Udhita-raja already attached to him with letters to the end that the 
princes of the countries through which the pilgrim passed might 
provide modes of conveyance”. 9568 Thus the kings of Jalandhara, 
Eashmere and Kapisa honoured the pilgrim and arranged for his 
comforts. 9564 The king of Eashmere himself went to the river-side 
to pay his respects and escort him. He then sent the heir-apparent 
to the throne in advance to direct the people of the capital and the body 
of priests to prepare flags and banners and with them to march from 
the city to escort. 9566 A little before Harsa, “ Purnavarmaraja, lord 
of Magadha, had great respect for learned men, and honoured those 
distinguished as sages : Learning this man’s renown (Jayasena of 
encyclopaedic knowledge) he was much pleassd and sent messengers to 
invito him to come to his court and nominated him “ Kwo-sse ” 
(Master of the kingdom) and assigned for his support the revenue of 
twenty large towns. But the Master of 8'2stras (Jayasena) declined to 
reoeive them ”. 9668 

The Chandel king of Bundelkhund Kirtivarman by name Was the 
patron of Krgnamisra whose allegorioal play, the “ ( Prab odha-chandrodaya ” 
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Was staged at his court under his patronage. The P5la rulers 
similarly patronised men of learning like Atisa and Biradeva. The 
first Pala king GopSla founded the monastic University of 
Odantipura. 88 • , Another Pala ruler Dharmap&la founded the famous 
monastic University of Vikramas'lla which included several colleges. 9888 
Another Pfila king RamapSla was the patron of SandhySkara Nandi, 
the author of RSma-charita. The Chauhan prince Prithwiraja was the 
patron of Chand Bardai, the author of the great epic ‘ChSnd Raisa’. 
The Ohalukya ruler of Kalyani Vikramafiaka was the patron of tho 
famous poet Bilhaija and the celebrated jurist Yijfianeswara, author 
of the MitSksarS, the leading authority on Hindu law outside Bengal. 
King Yasovarman of Kanauj was the patron of Bhababhuti, the sweet 
nightingale of Sanskrit literature and of Yskpati, the author of a 
Prakrit poem of unusual merit, called Gaudavaho or the * Slaying of 
the king of Gauda ’. About JayTtpida’s patronage of learning we read in 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini : ' 5 8 9 “By him learning which had hidden 
itself far away, was made to appear (again) in this land which waB the 

original home, just as the Vitasta by Kas'yapa The king 

by bringing from abroad (competent) expositors, restored in his own 

country the (study of Mah&vasya), which had been interrupted 

The pureminded (king) did not allow any king to compete with 
him but was proud of being ablo himself to compete with the 

learned As the king was attached to the learned, the 

princes who came to serve him and desired to reach his presence, 
frequented the houses of the scholars. The king searched for and 
collected all scholars to such an extent that in the lands of other kings 
there was a dearth of learned men. Ho attached to himself and 


elevated on account of his learning, Thakkiya The 

learned Bhatta Udbhata was this kings’ sabhSpati He 


took the poet Damodaragupta, the author of the (poem) Kuttinimata, 
as his chief councillor as Bali (had taken) Kavi. Manoratha, Sankhadanta, 
Oataka and Saipdhimat were his poets and Y&mana and others his 
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ministers.” In the reign of Avantivarman (of Kashmere) “ the minister 
Sflra by honouring learned men, with a seat in the (king's) sabhft, 
caused learning whose flow had been interrupted, to descend (again) upon 
this land. The scholars who were granted great fortunes and high honours, 
proceeded to the sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of kings. Muktakarna, 
SivaBwamin, the poet Anandavardhana (author of the Dhvanyaloka, a 
rhetorical treatise and the poem Devisataka) and RatnSkara (author of 
the great kSvya called Harivijaya) obtained fame during the reign of 
Avantivarman. In the assembly-hall of the minister SUra, the bard 
KrtamandSra recited always the following Arya (verse) in order to 
remind (his master) of his resolve : This is the time for granting 
benefits, while fortune, fickle by nature, is present. Why should 
there be again time for benefits, while misfortune is always 
imminent ?”* 870 “ He (King Kalasa) and King Bhoja, both (themselves) 
learned and friends of poets were at that time equally renowned for 
their liberality .” 287 1 “The king (Harsa of Kashmere) who was the 
crest jewel of the learned, adorned men of learning with jewels and 
bestowed upon them the privileges of using litters, horses, parasols 
etc.” ,81, * Harsa was the patron of Kanaka, the learned musician who 
was Kalhana’s own uncle.* 5 7 * Kalhana’s graphic description of. king 
Jayasimha's patronage of learning is preserved in the following 
verses : “ In the black darkness of ignorance, learning had shown 
forth at intervals, in passing lightning flahses of fortune (coming) 
from such clouds as JaySpida and other (royal patrons). He, however, 
has given permanent brilliancy to the picture of his virtue which 
is of wondrous variety, by bestowing wealth which last like the 
radiant light of a jewel. He had made scholars and their descendants 
owners as long as the planets, the Sun and the Moon should last, 
of villages possessing an abundance of unimpaired fields. The houses he 
has constructed for men of learning, raise their terraces to such a height 
that the seven rsis (the great Bear) come to see them as they are 
towering above their heads. Safe is the journey for scholars who 

••*• Bftjater,, V. 35-36 ; Stein, I. pp. 189-90. «»” BSjatar., VII. 259 ; Stein, I. p. 29a 
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follow 1dm as their caravan-leader on the path on whioh his intuition 
guides, and whioh has been found by his knowledge. Just as Aryarftja, 
while lying on his bed, had chiefly found delight in (listening to) the 
sound arising from the flow of the water with whioh the Lingas were 
being washed, so he when about to go to sleep, dispenses with flutes, 
lutes and other (music) and flnds his pleasure in reflecting over the talk 
of guileless men of learning ”. 8 5,4 Bilhana was made by Paramfidi, the 
lord of Karn&ta, his chief pa^dita and when he used to travel on elephants 
through the hill country of KanjSta his parasol was borne aloft before 
the king. But when he heard that the liberal Harsa (of Kashmere) 
was like a kinsman to true poets, Bilhana thought even so great a 
splendour a deception. 867 8 KsitirSja, lord of Lohara is praised by 
Bilhana as a distinguished patron of poets equal in fame to Bhoja. 887 * 
King Mufija ParamUra of Dhar was a liberal patron of Sanskrit poets 
such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, Halayudha and DhanapSla. When 
Mufija died poets were in despair for the goddess of Saraswati though 
not for Laksmi or Indr&cl. The goddess of wealth and valour might 
find their favourites but the goddess of learning was now, they thought, 
without support. 8877 But Bhoja of Dhar falsified their misgivings. 
He built a college for Sanskrit studies at Dhar and patronised learned 
men like RSjasekhara, the author of Karpflramafijuri and other plays whom 
he appointed as tutor to his son (MahendrapSla). DhanapSla another 
poet is properly associated with Bhoja and Uvata, a native of 
Badnagar, wrote his commentary on Yajseniya Samhitft at Ujjain 
during Bhoja’s rule: 8878 The inscription edited at p. 209 Ep. Ind., I. 
tells us that “ there was no trace of any quarrel under his rule 
for, he brought about friendship even between the goddess of learning 
and the goddess of wealth .” 8 879 King Jayasiipha Chalukya of 

B*jatar n VIIL 2393-99 ; Stein, II. p. 185. 
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Anhilwad also patronised Jain and Hindu pundits, the greatest of 
whom was Hemaohandra, the author of the famous Sanskrit grammar 
Siddha Hema and of the poem DvySsraya. Govindachandra of Kanauj 
made Laksmidhara, the author of Vy 3 vah&ra-kalpataru (a treatise 
on law and procedure) his minister for war and peace. Jayachandra 
of Kanauj patronised Sri Harsa, the author of the epic poem 

Nai$adha. Arjunavarman of Dhar patronised Madana, a dramatist 
and a co mm entator on Amarusataka and on the works of Bhoja. 
Vis&ladeva of Ajmcre patronised Somadeva, the author of the drama 
Lalitavigraliar2ja. Laksmanasena like his father BallSlSsena of Bengal was 
a great patron of learned men among whom HalSyudha, Um&patidhara, 
Parana GovardhanScbSrya, Dhoyl, Jayadeva (author of Gitagovindam) 
and SrldharadSsa were the most famous. Regarding AnandapSla, 
son of JaipSla, anecdotes are preserved showing his patronage of 
grammatical learning.* 880 The Chola ruler RSjarSja of Tanjore was 
a great patron of music and dancing. Ho built many colleges and 
appointed learned teachers in them who taught literature and s3stra 
to the students. 9381 Jaitugi or Jaitrapala of Devagiri made 

Laksmidhara, the son of the famous astronomer Vaskar3ch2rya his 
sabha-pandita. PratSparudra (1316 A. D.) KakStiya of Warangal was 
a famous patron of poets, in whose reign PratSparudrlya, a well-known 
work on poetics was written by VaidyanStha. 

There are numerous evidences to show that the kings richly endowed 
the seats of learning. We are told by Hiuen Tsang how *' six kings in 
connected succession ” viz., SakrSditya, Buddhagupta, TathSgatarUja, 
BSlSditya and Yajra of Magadha and a king of Central India added to 
the structures of the Aonastic University of NSlanda. 958 * At the time 
of Hiuen Tsang “the king of the country respects and honours the 
priests and has remitted the revenues of about one hundred villages 
for the endowment of the convent. Two hundred householders in these 
villages, day by day, contribute several hundred piculs 9 888 of ordinary 
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rice and several hundred catiies* st * in weight of butter and milk.* 8 
Harfa SilSditya-rfija also constructed a vihUra covered with brass plates 
by the side >of this NSlandS monastery, about a 100 feet in height.* 8 8 ® 
According to I-Tsing the lands in possession of this monastery contain 
more than two hundred villages thus showing that from the time 
of the visit of Hiuen Tsang the revenue of another one hundred 
villages was placed at the disposal of the monastery. These villages as 
attested by the pilgrim were bestowed by kings of many generations.* 58 * 
Inscriptional evidences support this assertion of Chinese pilgrim. For, 
Mr. HirSnanda S'&stri who was for some time in charge of the Nalanda 
excavations has discovered an inscription which records the grant by 
king DevapSla of certain villages in the Rajagrha and Gay3 districts 
of S'rinagara, identified with the Patna Division, for the up-keep of 
the NalandS monastery, for the comfort the viksus coming there from 
the four quarters, for medical aid, for the writing of Dharmaratnas (i. e., 
religious books) and for similar purposes. An undated inscription 
has been found at Benares which Dr. Vogel thinks to be of the eighth 
or nineth century in which there is a reference to a pious gift to 
NSlanda.* 588 

Similarly the monastic University of VikramaBilS was furnished 
by its royal founder Dharmapftla with four establishments each 
consisting of twenty-seven monks belonging to the four principal 
sects of Buddhism. He also endowed it with rich grants, fixing regular 
allowances for the maintenance of the priests and the students.* 588 In 
the tenth century a satra (free-board hostel) was added to it by one of 
the ’sons of King SanStana of Varendra, better known by his name 
of Jet&ri. 

As regards the management of these endowments to the monasteries 
I-Tsing observes : “ As cultivation by the priests themselves is 
prohibited by the great sage they suffer their tillable lands to be 

1 catty-160 lbs. Beal— Life of Hinen Tsang, pp. 112-13. 
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cultivated by others freely and partake only a portion of the products. 
Thus they live their just life, avoiding worldly affairs and free from 
the faults of destroying lives by ploughing and watering fields.”* 590 
“ The produce of the farms and gardens and the profits arising from 
trees and fruits are distributed annually in shares to cover the cost 

of clothing Is it reasonable that he who gives food 

should wish the recipient to live without clothing ? Thus 

the Church can make use of the benefaction as it likes, without any 
fault, as long as it carries out the original intention of the giver. 
But in China an individual generally cannot get clothing from the 
Church-property and is thus obliged to provide for this necessity, 
thereby neglecting his proper function .”® 891 “The secular students, 
however, who had no intention of joining the order “ must not be fed 
from the permanent property of the Samgha, for, this is prohibited 
in the teaching of the Buddha ; but if they have done some laborious 
work for the Satpgha, they are to be fed by the monastery according 
to their merit. Food made for ordinary purposes presented by the 
giver, to be used by the students can be given to them without 
wrong-doing.” 9898 

Similar endowments were also made by many south Indian kings. 
ThuB, Kulottunga Chola III made the gift of a village and some gold 
ornaments to the god VySkaranardSna Perumal to whom was 
attached the famous Grammar school of Panin!. 9598 In the Jagannatha- 
mandapa by the royal grant of Yirajendradeva (1062 A. D.) were 
established (1) a school for the study of the Vedas, S'astras, Grammar, 
etc., (2) a hostel for students and (3) a hospital. 9594 A Chalukyan 
queen also made an endowment to the 140 mahajanas of a village 
belonging to her for the maintenance of the commentator on the &stras, 
the reader of the PurSijas and the teacher of the Rg-veda and the 
Yajurveda to students. 9595 The KakStlya kings also patronised the 
PSsupata teachers as also the celebrated scholar V is es wara-$iv2ch2ry a 
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of the Gauda country who used one of the many royal gifts bestowed 
on him to found .at Mandaran (the present Mandadam) institutions 
like mathas and schools of students of Saiva Puritans with a staff 
of eight professors, three for teaching the three Yedas and five for Logic, 
Literature and the Agamas . 9506 

Examples of these royal benefactions help to modify the impression 
that religions charities in India have always flowed in one particular 
channel and assumed one stereotyped form, viz., the direct furtherence 
of the worship of the gods, the propagation of the doctrine. The type 
of endowments we have just considered shows conclusively how the 
religious sense of the people in thoso ancient tim es was quite 
sound and even ‘ modern ' in its tendencies by endowing not simply 
the temples of the gods but also the hardly less sacred temples of 
learning. 

That the state in those ancieut days made some provision for the 
care and education of orphans will be evident from the ArthasSstra 
of Kautilya 1 507 who says: “Those orphans (asambandhinah) who 
arc to be necessarily fed by the state and are put to study science, 
palmistry (angavidya), sorcery (mays gata), the duties of the various 
orders of religious life, legardemain (jamvakavidya) and the reading 
of omens and augury (antarachakra) are class-mate spies or spies learning 
by social intercouse (Samsargavidyasatrinab)-” In is interesting to 
to find that in the Moslem period some of the (Muhammadan) rulers 
of the Bahamani kingdom made provision for the education of orphans, 
allocating funds for their support and for the learned men engaged 
to teach them. 

The state in Ancient India seems to have made some provision 
for the training of spies. For, Kautilya refers to spies who are 
“ t cell-trained in the art of putting on disguises appropriate to countries 
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and trades and “ taught various languages,*** arts, “tJw 
use of signals and cipher-writing (gUdha-lekhya)” 9 * 0 1 

The above survey certainly brings out in a very favourable light 
the interest in and care for the education of the people evinced by the 
Ancient Indian rulers. Some of them even attended the Convocation 
of some of the monastic Universities (S. C. Das — Indian Pundits in 
the Land of Snow, pp, 59-60) and conferred the diplomas on their 
distinguished alumni as at Vikramaslla. (S. C, Yidyabhdsana — History of 
the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, pp. 79, 151 and Appendix 0.) 
Some of them a ccording to Rsjasekhara (Kahy amimSmsa, pp. 54-55) used to 
hold assemblies for the exa m ination of the wo rks of j >oets and to reward 
those whose wor ks st oo d the test. (Compare for 8. India, the 
ManimekCalai, Books 1 and 27, Quoted in Indian Culture Through 
the Ages, Yol. I. p. 218 foot-note). There was, however, no education 
department, no inspector of schools and colleges. None of the rulers even 
framed like Akbar regulations for the guidance of schools and colleges 
as mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. 980 * But one good result emerged 
out of this : the educational institutions enjoyed autonomy and freedom. 
The rulers assigned to the educational institutions the material means for 
their support, gifts of land, grants of money for buildings and for the 
neoessary equipment but did not offer strait-jackets to confine them. 
In the modern system, Education is under the control of a government 
department, the Legislature makes laws for it, the executive appoints its 
Directors, who are really its masters, sends the Inspectors into its 
schools and colleges and puts the educators in a steel-frame, which it 
misnames efficiency. But in Ancient India kings bad been the 
nursing fathers of Education, they even built Universities and poured 
their treasures at their feet but claimed in them no oontrol. The state did 
interfere in matters of discipline (Kautilya’s ArthasSstra, E. SyamasSstrt’s 
Eng. Trans., p. 224, ante, p. 146), but it was on the side of leniency : 
it sought to counteract undue severity or rigour (Manu VIII. 
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209—800; Gautama ch. II. ante, p. 141) or to enforce the terms of - 
indenture between a mastercraftsman and his apprentice (N&rada V. 10. ; 
Brhagpati XVI. 6 ; Yajfiabalkya II. 187 ; Gautama II. 43 — 44 ; ante, 
pp. 207-209). The kings, as the numerous South Indian incriptions 
testify, usually gave the endowments to the village assemblies who 
used to watch over the management of the seats of learning in the 
locality. (8ee ante, pp. 825-29). Even when a king wanted to bestow 
patronage on a poet, he did it through some village assembly. 
The assembly of Tribhubana MahadevI Chaturvedimangalam awarded, 
under orders of Kulottunga I half a veli and two ma of land to 
the poet Tirun3r3yaua Bhattan, as reward for his poem in praise 
of the king’s exploits (Madras Ep. Rep., No. 198 of 1909). 

Similarly, the Tamil Academy was summoned by kings but it 
was the Academy and not the king who regulated state patronage 
and set the stamp of approval on Tamil works. Again, a monarch 
might enter into the Convocation of a University but no one rose to 
greet him and he took his seat like any other visitor, but on the 
entrance of its Head, the 4 Venerable of Venerables (Atisa) ’ all rose 
and turned their faces towards him and in Bilence awaited his 
words.* 00 8 In the Avariya Jataka 9000 the law is taught to the King of 
Benares, who listens with folded hands, behind the teacher, sitting on 
the ground.* 00 5 The University was the Temple of Learning and the 
learned were its only Hierophants. When Learning visited Royalty, 
when a wise one entered a court, even Sri Kr$na descended from his 
throne and bowed at the feet of the sage. 

•••• S. 0. Das — Indian Pundits in the Lands of Snow, pp. 59—60. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Education and the society in Ancient India. 

We have already referred to social efficiency as the aim of Ancient 
Indian education. In the parting words a teacher generally addressed 
to his student 9606 when he was permitted to return home after the 
completion of his studies, we have already seen how the householder’s 
life and fatherhood are enjoined as a compulsory religious duty in the 
interests of the continuity of the race, how the duty of studying and 
teaching the Veda is enjoined in the interests of the continuity oE 
culture, how the duties of domestic and social life are indicated by 
asking the student to honour father, mother, teacher and guests as gods, 
to honour superiors, to give in proper manner and spirit, in joy and 
humility, in fear and compassion, to perform sacrifice, to look after his 
health and worldly prosperity and in all doubtful cases to order himself 
according to the judgment of approved authorities. In another 
passage 9607 learning and teaching the Veda are enjoined together with 
marriage, fatherhood, grandfatherhood, the pursuit of right,, truth, 
penance, restraint, tranquility, consercration of fires, sacrifice, 
entertainment of guests and social duties. Indeed, as the student was 
enabled to carry on his studies with the help of the ungrudging charity 
of his fellow-countrymen it is quite natural that from the very 
beginning he would realise his duty to the society and the community 
at large. 

Even the ascetics were not againt social service : they left the world 
to give the law unto the world. They did not confine their knowledge 
and wisdom to themselves but were anxious to impart it to their fellows 
in society. As Hiuen Tsang remarks : ‘ Forgetting fatigue \ they 

* expatiate in the artB and* sciences '. 9606 As a concrete wwnplfl 
we can cite the case of the Buddha whose spirituality was consistent 
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with the positivist ideal of social service. He was in the world and 
yet not of it. In the sphere of Politics and state-craft his advice was 
eagerly sought. If there is a feud between the Sakyas and the 
Koliyas which may end in bloodshed, it is the arbitration of an ascetic 
that is invoked and stops it : If the Emperor of Magadha has a plan 
to crush the liberties of a neighbouring republic, the Buddha's opinion 
is to be first sought on its prospects P If there is a new chief appointed 
for the Sftkya state, the Buddha must address him a discourse I He 
showed interest even in the wars of his times e. g., the two wars 
between Pasenadi, then king of both Kosola and K5si and AjfttaSatru, 
in the first of which the former had to retreat and in the second 
captured the latter, “his nephew " alive; 9809 also the war between 
Vidudhava of Kosala and the Sskyaa which he vainly tried to prevent. 
Pasenadi consulted him on every point, whether it was a meal, the 
birth of a daughter, daily habits, the death of a grandmother at 120, 
law and judgment or war. 9810 Thus by instructing kings, the Buddha 
could influence their administration and the well-being of their subjects. 

Indeed, the relation of Education to society is a vital one. ' It gives 
to the nation the priceless assets of learned and skilled men and women 
of high character to carry on the work in every department of national 
life. Learned men produce literature which raises the nation in the 
eyes of the world and far more important, spreads knowledge over 
the earth, literature which ennobles and inspires not only contemporaries 
but generations yet unborn. Science makes discoveries which add to 
human knowledge, increase man’s power over the forces of Nature, 
and — if it treads only righteous paths — will preserve, uplift and 
strengthen human life and happiness. By education man’s spiritual, 
intellectual, emotional and physioal nature can be lifted from the 
savage to the saint, can poverty be abolished, can society be made 
fraternal instead of barbarous, can crime, the fruit of ignorance, be 
got ridden of, and international and social peace replace war and the 
strife of classes. Avidya is the mother of poverty, of sorrow, of misery^ 
It is darkness which the Sun of Vidya must chase away.* 


Sub. N., I 81-83, 
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It it on account of this importance of education that the ancient 
Hindus laid so great a stress on the acquisition of all knowledge and 
Especially Vedic learning. Bhartrhari*® 1 1 says that learning imbues a 
man with self-confidence and a winning personality ; gives him reserve 
of power and resources, joy and hapiness in the exercise of these and 
fame and glory in the locality where he lives; and ensures him 
friendship and guidance when abroad. Kalhana*® 1 * says: “The tree 
of learning which is ever laughed at by fools, does indeed, not show 
roots, blossoms and the like but bears its fruits at the time of distress 
by removing a man’s misfortunes at one stroke ”, In the Mah3bh2rata* 618 
we read : - “ Learning , bravery, skill, physical power and patience are 
the natural friends of a man (sahaja mitra). Through their help alone 
can one live happily". SukrScharya 2814 says: “ Learning , valour, 
skill, powers and patience are the natural friends: wise men follow 
these ”, “ Good learning always leads to human happiness ", *' The 
wealth of learning is superior. It grows with gifts, is not burden- 
some and cannot be carried away (i. e., stolen)".*® 18 “The man who 

does not find pleasure in teaching, learning , preceptors, gods 

arts, music and literature, is either a man who has attained 

salvation or a beast in the form of man ". 881 ® In Gautama Samhita* 817 
we read : “ Wealth, connections (rich friends) office, birth, deeds, 
knowledge and age are the factors which primarily add to the 
respectability of a person. But knowledge is the highest of them all, 
in as much as it is the source of health and virtues Manu*® 18 says: 
“ wealth (honestly acquired), friends (relations), age, work and erudition 
(knowledge) which forms the fifth, these are the sources of honour, 
each succeeding one being more honourable than the one preceding 
(in the order of enumeration)". According to Vasistha SaiphitS*® 19 
“ learning, wealth, age, relationship and occupation must be respected. 

Vidya bhogakarl yasassnkhkarl vidyl gurupirjj gnrnh 
YidyS rijasu pfljiti na tu dhanam. — Nltifataka. 
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But each preceding one is more Tener&ble (than the succeeding one) ”. 
In the MahsbhSrata 9690 Astabakra says: "Age, grey hairs, wealth, 
friends do not make a man old. He alone is designated by the rsis as 
old and great who has mastered the Vedas and the VedSngas ”. 
Manu ** 91 says : " Neither by years (age) nor by grey hairs, neither by 
wealth nor by friends (relations) does one become great. The r$is 
made a compact of yore that, ‘ he of us who will study the entire Veda 
with the allied branohes of study will be called great * ”. " Grey hairs do 
not make an old man ; a young man who has studied, the Dovas designate 
him as really old ”. 9699 

^According to KatySyana Sarphita there is no sacrifice superior to 
Brahmayajna . 9893 "Constant study of the Vedas” says Manu 9694 
" brings to a man the remembrances of his past experiences 
(Jatismara).” " Remembrance of his past births makes him apathetio 
to the world and its concerns and lead him to attain Supreme 
Brahman, and eternal happiness (beautitudes ). 9626 According to 
Tajfiabfilkya 9898 “the consideration of the meaning of Vedas and 
other scriptural works enables a man to acquire emancipation.” Again 
“ of sacrifices, asceticism and sacred rites, the Veda alone is more 
powerful in bringing emancipation unto the twice-born ones .” 9627 
" Brahmins who study the Vedas and perform each day the religious 
sacrifices known as Pailcha-yajna are the wielders of the three worlds 
and serve as the supports of men, who are addicted to the enjoyment 
of the five senses .” 9628 According to Ysjbabslkya "a twice-born 
person who daily studies the Vedas, reaps the fruits of giving away 
thrice the earth full of riches (as well as those) of the best ascetic 
observances .” 96 # ® "The twice-born one, who studies the Vedas, 
becomes capable of (effectively) cursing or granting boon to other 
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persons and tires in the regions with the r?», alter death.”**** 
“ Even a little study of the Vedas stand their twioe-born reader in 
good stead both in this world and the next .”*®* 1 “By studying all 
the Vedas one is immediately freed from sorrow .”*® 89 “As duly 
consecrated fires in cremation grounds consume the sins and impieties 
of the cremated, so the brShmanas, illumined with the light of 
knowledge, consume all sins and become like the gods.”*®** “A 
learned Brahmin rescues the family by Beven and seven (i. e., seven 
generations upwards and seven generations downwards ).”*®* 4 “Non- 
study of the Vedas,” on the other hand, “ extinguishes the prestige of 
a good family ”* 685 and “ leads to the destruction of Brahmins.” 968 ® 

“Hence the gift of learning is superior to all gifts .”*® 87 In 
the Mahabharata * 888 Bhisma speaks to Yudhisthir in the same 
strain: “If a man imparts instruction in the Vedas to a pupil, he 
is making a gift equal in merit to the gifts of the whole earth 
and of cow.” “ One who gives it (the Veda) with an end in view 
to a non-deceitful brahmana and to one’s own kinsmen headed by the 
son, attains to the celestial region ; and if disinterestedly, to 
emancipation.”*® 8 * KStySyana *® 40 speaks in the same strain : “There 
is no gift superior to that of the Vedas (i. e., deliverance gratis of 
Vedio instructions).” According to YSjhabSlkya * 641 “the Veda is the 
highest gift; by giving it, one acquires the undecaying region of 
Brahma.” 

So great was the importance of studies, specially Vedio learning 
that even householders ,*® 49 not merely bonafide students, were 

*••• Vy&sa Sarphitft, I. 37. •••» Ibid., I. 39. 

** (a Bfhajpati SamhitS, I. 79. 

••** ParSfera SamhitS Yin. 29 ; Manu XI. 246 ; Mann XI. 263 ; Manu XI. 264 5 
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e» joined to cultivate them. VySsa 9848 says: “The best of brahmapa 
(householders) should' study the Vedas, Itihasas and kindred branches 
of knowledge (Vedfingas) and give instructions to his own pupils,** 
“He (the householder) should then spend the sixth and seventh part 
of the day in the study of the Itihasas and the Puranas.*’ 9844 The 
Daksa Sarphitfi 9 84 8 mentions the study of the Veda as one of the 
nine duties which should be publicly done by a householder. 
Man n 9 8 48 mentions the study of the Vedas and teaching the Vedas 
to pupils, as among the six duties of every brShmana (householder). 
According to Parfisara Sarphitfi 9 8 47 “a brfihmana (householder) who 
daily performs the six religious duties (mentioned by Manu) never 
suffers any bad luck in life.” Among the six duties enjoined upon a 
brfihmapa householder by ParSsara 9 8 48 the study of the Vedas is 
one. Manu* 849 says: “Ho (the twice-born householder) shall peruse 
each day, $3stras whose perusal serves to improve the intellect as well 
as those which treat of the art of money-getting. Likewise he Bhall 
Btudy the Nigamas which elucidate the true import of the Vedas.** 
“Let him not omit performing rsi-yajfia 9880 according to the best 
of his might.” 9881 Vasistha 9889 says: “(A house-holder) must be 
busy .with reciting the Veda.” Visnu 9888 says: “Let him (the 
householder) not renounce the study of the Vedas.” 9 8 84 

Even Vanaprasthins were enjoined to study the Vedas. 9885 
Ysjflabalkya 9 888 says : “He (the vanaprasthin) should be given to Vedio 
studies.** According to Sarpkhya Saiphita 9887 “he should daily study 
the Vedas." “Let him (the vfinaprasthin) be always devoted to the 

““ HI. 4. *•“ Dak;a Saiphitft, II. 52. •«“ III. 8-14. 
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study of the Vedas.”* 6 * 8 Vasiftha SaiphitS* 6 *® says: “tiet one 
renoun oe all the religious rites but not (the recitation of) the Veda. 
By discarding the Veda one becomes a sudra and therefore one shall 
not ^.renounce the Veda”. 

Vlndeed, as we have already seen {ante, p. 181f.) knowledge, at 
least in the early period, was looked upon as the primary qualification 
for the recognition of a person as brahmana. Even in later times 
when Brahminhood came to depend upon birth, Vedic learning was 
looked upon as almost the compulsory duty of all brShmanas. Thus 
we are told : “the S'ruti and the S'mrti are the two eyes of the 
br&hmanas created by God. If deprived of (the knowledge of) the one, 
a person is called one-eyed; and if of the two, blind”.* 660 The same 
verse is repeated in Atri Sarphiti* 6 6 1 : “ The S'ruti and the Smrti are 
described as the two eyes of the bipras. One who is deficient in either 
of the two is described as one-eyed ; and one who is deficient in the both, 
as stone-blind”. According to Vasistha SamhitS 9 8 6 9 “the brahmaijas 
who neither study nor teach the Vedas, nor maintain the sacred 
fires, become of the conduct of £udras. Without studying the Rk, one 
does not become a brahmana. They quote a Sloka from Manu on this 
subject : ‘ A twice-born person who not having studied the Veda, spends 
his labour on another (subject), soon falls, even while living, to the 
condition of a sudra and his descendants after him ”, 


Jlence even brahmaijas when they were unlearned were looked 
down upon by society “A brahmana” says Vyasa 9868 “who has not 
studied the Vedas, does, like a wooden elephant, or a leather-deer, 
but bear the name of the genus he belongs to.” “ Like a deserted 
hamlet, like a waterless well, a brahmana, who has not read the 
Vedas is a brahmana only is name.” 2684 “ An elephant made of wood, 
an antelope made of leather and a brahmana indisposed to the study 
of the Vedas--these three have nothing but the name.”* 68 * 
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(•aSrfara**** Bays : “Like a waterless well, like a deserted hamlet, 
like a homa done without firo, meaningless is the life of a brahmana 
who is without any man tram.” “ Like a sexual intercourse by a 
eunuch, like seeds oast in a barren soil, like a meritless gift made to an 
ignorant person, meaningless is the life of a brahmana who has not 
studied the 3J.k verses.” 8887 Manu 9688 speaks in the same strain: 
" As a eunuch is sexually fruitless in respect of a woman, as (sexually) 
useless is the meeting of two cows, as fruitless is the gift to an 
ignorant, so fruitless is the life a brahmana who has not studied the 
Rks.” “A brahmana who has not studied the Vedas is like unto a 
rush Are that is soon extinguished.” 2888 ParSsara 9870 further says: 
“A council consisting of thousands of persons, who are brShmapas 
only in name, should not be honoured with the dignity of a Parisad.” 
Atri 9 871 says : “ A bipra who does not know the true nature and being 
of Brahman but is always proud, of his sacrificial thread is for that 
sin called a pasu.” According to Kautilya 9679 the balls of meal 
offered to his ancestors by a person not learned in the Vedas are unfit to be 
eaten by wise men.” 

It was, therefore, laid down that gifts should not be made to 
unlearned Brahmins.” 987 * The wretch of a (blind) man who has no 
knowledge of the firuti and the smriti should not be given any present 
at a sraddha.” 2874 Manu says: 9878 “To a brahmana who has not 
studied the Vedas; oblations must not be offered, as no one casts 
fire-offerings in the ashes. ” “ As a sower by sowing seeds in an 
alkaline soil reaps no harvest, so a giver, by giving oblations to (i. e., 
feeding) a brahmana, ignorant of the Vedas (in connection with a 
Sraddha) derives no benefit.” 9878 A virtuous man, therefore, must not 
make even an insignificant gift to a brahmana who is not read in the 
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Vedas.” 8877 “ A gift should be made to an erudite person living at a 
distance in preference to an illiterate one living dose by one’s house. 
Nothing can be humiliating to an illiterate brahmana.” 88,8 
Brha$pati 8870 says: “If an ignorant person lives in one’s own house 
and one vastly read in the sruti at a distance, presents should be made 
unto the one whe is master of the Veda. There is no sin in superseding 
the ignorant wight.” Katy3yana 88#0 says: “There is no sin in 
superseding a brahmana who is divorced from Vedic learning. Leaving 
aside a burning fire, one should not offer oblations to ashes. ” Vy2sa 8681 
says : ** By not making a gift to a brShmaija, ignorant of the Vedas, 
one does not commit the sin of insulting a brahmana. Oblations are 
oast in the sacred fire, not in its ashes.’’ “Tho cereals (food grains 
in one’s store) begin to dance with pleasure on the arrival of a modest 
erudite brahmana at one’s house, saying ' We shall come by a better 
fate.'” 8 ® 8 * “Grains of rice given to a Brahmin who has neglected 
the study of the Vedas begin to cry in dismay ‘What evils have we 
committed to be punished with a such a degradation?’.” 8888 “Gifts 
made unto an illiterate brahmana, like seeds sown in a sandy soil or 
clarified butter kept in a pot of ashes or libations poured over burnt out 
cinders, prove abortive.”* 684 Atri 8888 says: “Leaving aside learned 
brShmanas one should not make any gifts to any other persons. I have 
neither seen nor heard of any such oourse.” 

HSrita 8888 goes further and says : “ To make gifts and offer food unto 
a brahmana who is ignorant of the Sruti and the smriti encom pass es 
the destruction of one’s family.” “ Like a man attempting to cross 
(a river) with the aid of a stone-raft, both the ignorant donor ^ 
aooeptor of a gift are drowned,” 8887 “By giving a well-gotton w ealth 

,,fT Mann IV. 192. «•»• VySs* Saiphita, IV. S3. 
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to M illiterate brahmana, both the donor and the donee come to grief in 
the next world .”** 88 According to Manu ** 89 “A brahmaija ignorant 
of the Vedas, shall have to eat as many morsels of burning Bpear-heads, 
after death, as he eats of the sr&ddha oblations to the manes and 
deities, in life.” “ The life duration of an ignorant brShmana Buffers, 
if he accepts a gift of gold or food grains ; by accepting the gift of a 

lan d or a cow, he suffers in health ; for accepting the gift of a horse, 
he is deprived of his sight, for accepting the gift of a cloth, his skin 
suffers, for accepting the gift of clarified butter, hiB energy and for 
accepting sesame his progeny are consumed .” 9880 

In conformity with this attitude towards unlearned Brahmins it 
was laid down that learning could be acquired even from non-Brahmins 
when they are learned. Thus Manu 9691 Bays : “Women, gems, knowledge 
virtue, purity, good words (counsels) and the various kinds qf art 
may be acquired from anywhere.” “ In times of distress, a brShmana 
student may take his lessons from a non-brShmana preceptor ." 9 *® 9 
Gautama 9698 speaks in the same strain: “In times of distress a 
brtthmaua may learn an art or a science from a non-brShmana 
teacher.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the people will be asked to show 
great respect to the learned. Kautilya 8894 says : “Such persons as are 
noted for their learning, intelliginoe, bravery, high birth or magnificent 
deeds shall be honoured.” Manu 9098 says: “ Those brShmanaB who are 
foremost (i. e., well-read) in all the Vedas and the VedSngas and whose 
ten ancestors were well-converBant with the Vedas are called 
PofiktipSvanas.” SukrSchSrya 9698 describes learned men as ornanqents in 
palaces, assemblies etc. The* utterance of a Vedavid is sanctifying . 96 97 
“ Bidden in the chariot of scriptures and wielding the swords of the 
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Vedas in their hands, brshmagas whatever they may speak even in fan 
is highly obligatory .” 4698 That religion is to be known as the highest 
which a leading brShmana, knowing the Veda follows— but not that 
whioh is followed by ten thousand illiterate persons . 46 ® 9 

One who daily studies the Vedas is an apttrva atithi . 9700 One should 
bid farewell to a srotriya guest by following him a little beyond the 
compound of one's own house . 9701 “A king or a sn&taka, happening 
to call at his house, even within a year (of his last visit) on the occasion 
of a sacrificial ceremony, the householder shall welcome in the method 
of Madhuparkam and not otherwise .” 9704 “Let him not wilfully leap 
over the shadow of his king or -preceptor nor that of a divine image, 
nor that of a cow nor that of a snnfa^a .” 9703 According to Yama 
SaiphitS , 4704 “one should give way to a wheelman, to an old man, 
to a bride, to a sn&taka, to a king and to one of tender years who 
should be protected.” Manu 4705 says: “On the road one must give 
way to a carter, to a man of more than ninety years of age, to a sick 
folk, to a carrier of weights, to a woman, to a sn&taka , to the king 
and to a bridegroom." “ When all these meet together (on the road), 
greatest preference should be shown to the king and the snataka. 
Of a king and a sn&taka the first shall give way (show respect) to the 
last " 87 06 YSjnabSlkya 3707 says: “An aged burden-carrier, a king, 
a sn&taka, a woman, a diseased person, a bridegroom and a cart-man 
should (always) be given road ; a king is adorable unto them all ; but a 
sn&taka (even) to the king.” Visnu 9708 says: “One must make way 
for an aged man, for one carrying a load, for a king, for a sn&taka, 
for a sick person, for a woman, for a bridegroom and for a carter. 
All of these persons (meeting together) must make way for a king; 
and even a king must make way for a sn&taka .” Vasistha 9709 says: 
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«If one meets aged men, infants, siok-men, load -carriers and persons 
riding on wheels, he' must give way to each of the latter. If a king 
and a sn&taka meet, the king must make way for the sr&taka.” The 
following sloka of ChSjjakya has become a common saying in India : 

“ Bwadese pfljyate raja vidwan sarbatra pfljyate ” 

“A king is respected in his own kingdom while a learned man 
is worshipped everywhere.” 

The $3strak3ras go even so far as to lay down that the very sight 
of a learned man is sacred. Thus Par3sara Samhita 9 710 says : “ Holy 
is the sight of a brahmana well-versed in the Vedas, hence one should 
try to see him, every day.” K3ty3yana SaiphitS 9 711 says : “ He, who 
rising up in the morning, sees a srotriya (one learned in the firuti) 
becomes freed from all calamities.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that gifts to a learned man would be 
looked upon as the highest gift. 9719 “ Eternal is the gift that is 

made unto a person who is well-read in the Vedas who 

studies the Vedas and has acquired knowledge.” 97 13 “ The - fruit of 

a gift is endless (when it is made unto) one who has mastered the 
Vedas.”* 7 14 Parasara* 7 18 says : “ A gift made to a brahmana well- versed 
in the Vedas, tends to increase the longevity of its giver. 

The society not only honoured its learned but also granted them 
special privileges. “If the king comes by any hidden treasure, he 
must give half of it to a brahmana. But (when) a learned Brahmin 
(happens to find out any) the (whole treasure) should go to him, for, 
he is the lord of all.” 971 ® Manu 9717 says: “In the absenoe of a 
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samSnodaka, his preceptor, and in the absence of a preceptor, Ms 
disciple (shall inherit one’s property). In the absence of all kinds of 
relations, brShmapas, well-versed in the three Vedas, pure, with their 
senses fully controlled, shall take (the) estates, whereby virtue will 
not be impaired.” Kautilya 8718 says: “Property for which no 
olaimant is found shall go to the king but not that of a br&hxnaqa 
learned in the Vedas. That (the property of the learned) Bhall be 
made over to those who are well-versed in the three V edas .** '* Men 
learned in the Vedas, persons engaged in penance as well as labourers 
may take with them salt for food ; salt and alkalies for purposes other 
than this, shall be subject to the payment of toll .” 87 19 “Men learned 
in the Vedas may take from the fields ripe flowers and fruits for the 
purpose of worshipping their gods and rice and barley for the purpose 
of performing ftgrayana, a sacrificial performance at the commencement 
of harvest seasons .” 87 90 “Again, be alone is qualified to enter upon 
the life of a Yati who has studied the Vedas .” 97 91 He who maintains 
the sacred fire and studies the Vedas is purified in one day (of the 
impurity arising from birth or death ). 8799 A Vahu-sruta, even if he has 
committed any delinquency, should not be punished, condemned or 
banished by the king from his native country ,” 9793 

The students also enjoyed certain privileges. Thus, they are 
exempted from paying ferry-tolls . 9798 According to Kautilya 9799 
“ commodities intended for the investiture of the sacred thread shall be 
let off free of toll”. According to Visnu SarphitS 9798 “incase where 
by speaking truth a student is killed, a witness may speak unt ruth ”, 
A person holding an uninterrupted and continuous possession of property 
in the face of its owner, other than an infant or an idiot, shall acquire 
proprietary right therein. But such a continuous possession of a 
property owned by a s rotriya, king or an itinerant brahmaeh&rin or by a 
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parson of renowned virtues would not give rise to any title thereto in 
favour of the possessor ”. 9 79 7 Again, “a student does not infringe the 
rules of his order by carrying away, when dead, his teacher or his 
sub-teacher or his father or his mother or his guru ”. 97a8 On the death 
of one's fellow-student of the Vedas in the same house, the period of 
uncleanliness is three days; on the death of one’s disciple he shall 
remain impure for two days and the night between them (pak§ini ). 9 793 
According to Atri Saiphita 9780 a brahmachetrin (student) becomes 
immediately purified. According to Manu 9 731 students are never affected 
by death or birth-uncleanliness in as much as they are the representatives 
of BrabmS (on earth)". 

It is no less interesting to find that in the selection of bridegrooms 
and government officers, the education of the persons concerned teas 
taken into consideration . In the MahSbharata * 7 8 9 Visma says to 
Yudhisthir : “ If the guardian of the bride gives her in marriage to a 
bridegroom after making a satisfactory enquiry about the latter’s 
learning, family-prestige and occupation, then it is called Brahma 
marriage. Such a marriage is the most commendable form of marriage for 
Brahmins". S'ukracharya 3788 says : "One may give his daughter even 
to a penniless man who possesses (proper) qualifications of age, learning, 
and beauty and should not judge a bridegroom by his beauty, age and 
wealth." He says further : " One should first examine the family, 
then learning, then age, then character, then wealth, then form and 
lastly the oountry of birth ; marriage is to be entered into afterwards ”. 9784 
Among the qualifications of an ideal bridegroom YajnabSlkya 9788 
refers to his being " well-read in the Vedas." According to 
Yajfiabalkya * 788 the Royal High priest must posses among others the 
qualification of being “ well-grounded in the sastras ” and " well-versed 
in the theory of Polity." According to Kautilya 9787 the Royal 
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High-priest ought to possess among others the qualification of being 
“ well educated in the Vedas and the six Angas ” and " well versed 
in the science of government.” According to KSmandaka 9788 the 
Royal High-priest should be well-versed in Trayi and Dam^anlti. 
According to 8'ukr&ch3rya S788 one who is versed in mantras and 

rituals, master of the three sciences (Trayi)... equipped with a 

knowledge of the six angas and of the science of archery with 
all its branches, one who knows the science of morals as well as 
religious interests and master of military implements and tactics is 
the priest (of the king).” Thus not a mere knowledge of the 
technique of sacrificial rites and ceremonies but a sound liberal 
education is expected of him. In the Mahabharata 9 7 40 Bhisma Bays 
to Tudhigthir that a minister must bo well-versed in the sSstras, in 
military scionce and in niti. Again, “ he must be well-educated 
(susiksita), well-versed in tri-barga, in diplomacy, in the art of 
constructing phalanx and skilled in piercing through the enemy's 
ranks and in training and fighting on elephants.” 9741 According to 
Manu 8749 a minister must be "conversant with the prices of lands, 
well-versed in the sastras, with unmissing aims in archery or in the 
use of arms. According to KSmandaka a minister must be " endowed with 
the knowledge of the sastras” 9748 and "proficient in silpavidyS.” 9744 
As a matter of fact we find that eminent men of learning with a deep 
and specialised knowledge of a particular science or art together with 
a general knowledge of a few other sciences were appointed as 
ministers. Thus Kautilya was the minister of Chandragupta Maurya. 
In Parasara SaiphitS 9748 we are told of many similarly qualified 
ministers : “ just as the religious guide Mldhava was the mantrin of 
king Bukkana, so was Brhaspati to Indra, Sumati to Nala, Medhatithi 
to S'aibya, Dhaumya to Yudhisthir, Svaujas to Prthu, Vasistha to Ttama. ", 
While enumerating the qualifications whioh one must possess before 


•**» NltisSra, 4th sarga, 41. 32. *’*« gakranltieSra, Ch. IJ. lines 156.60. 

,f 40 Slntiparba, 84th adhy&ya. Ibid., 117th adhy&ya. 

• t4# VII. 54 1,48 Nltis&ra, 4th sarga, A. 25. 

744 Ibid., A, 80. 1,41 Bombay edition, p. 8, 
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he can be thought fit for counoillorship S'ukr3ch3rya 874fl Bays that he 
must be “ versed in the arts of politics ”. According to S'ukrSohSrya 8747 
a brfihma^a judge must be “well-versed in the Vedas”. “If the 
br&hmaQa be not learned enough, the king should appoint a kshatriya 
or a vaisya who is versed in the DharmasSstras ,\ a 7 4 8 That human 
affairs being very complex, cannot be investigated by a judge versed 
in a single science was realised by S'ukra who says : “ The man who haB 
studied only one sSstra cannot investigate a case properly. So in all 
oases, the king should appoint men who know good many sSstras ”. 874f 
Similarly, a ministerial officer (amStya-sampat) must possess among 
others the qualification of being “ well- trained in arts. 87 50 According 
to Kamandaka 8 7 8 1 those who besides other qualifications are endowed 
with learning (vidy3) and proficient in s'astra, artha and vyabahftra are 
fit for royal service. Even the courtiers should be proficient in the 
Vedas and oonversant with the laws of morality (Yajnabalkya, II. 2). 
According to Kautilya 8758 an ambassador must possess among others 
the qualification of being “ well-trained in arts ”. According to 
Manu 8 7 6 8 he must bo “well-versed in all the sSstras”. According to 
K&mandaka an ambassador must be " proficient in the sftstras” 87 04 and 
“ conversant with mantra-s3stra ”. 8 7 6 5 The Superintendents of Government 
departments must also possess among others the qualification of being 
“well-trained in arts”. 8788 In conformity with these regulations it 
was laid down that the king should ( increase the subsistence and wages 
of bis servants in consideration of their learning and work \ 8787 

Intellectual proficiency in legal and religious literature was also 
looked upon as one of the qualifications for every aspirant after a 
position in the genoral assembly of some of the South Indian villages. 


8744 dnkranftie&ra, Oh. II. lines 333-36. 8787 Ibid., Oh. IV. Seo. V. lines 23-26. 

8748 Ibid., lines 27-28, ■**» Ibid., linee 65-66. 

8780 Artha&stra (R. Syimailstrl’s Eng. Trans.), p. 16. 

8781 Nftislra, 5th sarga, 41s. 13-14 ; Ibid., <1. 67. 

8788 Artha&stra (R. Sy&ma&strrs Eng. Trans.), p. 34. 

8788 vn. 83. ,T “ NHisSra, 13th sarga, <1. 2. 

8788 Ibid., 41. 1. 8788 Kantilya’s Artha&stra (B. $yfana4btrt’| 

8,87 Ibid., p. 809, Eng, Trans.), p. 77. 
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Thus the inscription at Manur* 781 in the Tinnevelly district dated in 
the thirty-fifth year of the reign of MSraiijadaiyan (i. e., about the 
nineth century A. D.) lays down that "of the children of the 
share-holders in the village only one who is well-behaved and has 
studied the Mantra-BrShmana and one Dharma (i. e., code of law) may 
be on the village assembly to represent the share held by him in the 
village". Similarly the two Inscriptions in the Vaiku^tha — Perumal 
temple at Uttarmallilr, assigned to the tenth century A. D. lay down 
that a member to be eligible for nomination by his ward “ must know 
the Mantra-BrShmana " and “ if owns only Jth of land [ the property 
qualification amounted to a quarter (veli) of tax-paying land} he 
must be proficient in one Veda and in one of the four V8§yas by explaining 
(it to others) 

Madras Bp. Report, 1906-07, No. 423 of 1906. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Conclusion : effects of the educational system. 

It is difficult for us to determine at this distance of time what were 
the effects of this emphasis on knowledge and learning in Ancient India. 
It is >no less difficult to realise the position and achievements of the 
educational institutions of old. The long centuries through which they 
have held sway show that they must have possessed elements of value 
and strength and that they were not unsuited to the needs of those 
who developed and adopted them. But the early educational system 
which made great contributions to the science of grammar and 
philosophy and other subjects beoame in course of time stereotyped 
and formal, unable to meet the needs of a progressive civilisation. Tor, 
as in society, so in education it was in the ideals of the past which 
ever governed its development. The duty of the teacher was to pass 
on as nearly as he himself has received it, the mass of tradition 
which had been handed down from past ages. Thus in grammar, 
after the great work of Panini and Patafijali the science became 
fixed and though an enormous number of works on grammar have 
been written in India since, it was always recognised that these ancient 
authorities must not be departed from. Education also became 
stereotyped and the same methods which were followed hundreds of years 
before the Ohristian era continued with little ohange down to modern times. 

Moreover, while on the one hand, the underlying philosophic thought 
tended towards a spirit of other-worldliness and to education being 
conceived as a preparation for what lay beyond the life, on the other 
hand, the idea of each man being born to perform certain functions 
in life according to his caste tended towards a narrow vocationalism 
and those specially who were shut out from the study of the Vedas 
and the higher philosophical thought received little direct religious 
education, save through' the performance of certain religious rites, so that 
their training was confined to the acquisition of those subjects or 
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Abdullah quotes the following judgment of Bedi-ezr Zeman: “ 'Hie 
Indians are innumerable like grains of sand, free from deceit and 
violence. They fear neither death nor life”.* 1 ®* Marco Polo (thirteenth 
oentury) says : “ Tou must know that these Brahmins are the best 
merchants in the world and the most truthful, for, they would not tell a 
lie for anything on earth. If a foreign merchant who does not know 
the ways of the country applies to them and entrusts his goods to them, 
they will take oharge of these, and sell them in the most loyal manner, 
seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner and asking no commission 
except what he pleases to bestow ”.* 1# ® The picture depicted by these 
accounts may be a bit overdrawn but making a due allowance for 
exaggeration, it is true to a great degree. As Professor Max^ Muller* 167 
says : " There must surely be some ground for this, for, it is not a remark 
that is frequently made by travellers in foreign countries even in our time, 
that their inhabitants speak the truth. Bead the accounts of English 
travellers in Prance and you will find very little said about Prench 
honesty and veracity, while Prench acoounts of England are seldom 
without fling at Perfide Albion !”. 

The national character of a people necessarily suffers from the 
unsympathetic domination of an alien people. Successful falsehood 
says Bentham is the best defence of a slave; and it is no wonder 
that the character of the Hindus deteriorated under Moslem and British 
rule. The wonder is, their character is still so high. Professor Max 
Muller* 7 ® 8 says : “ I can only say that after reading the accounts of 
the terrors and horrors of Muhammadan rule, my wonder is that so 
much of native virtue and truthfulness should have survived”. Por, 
even under Moslem rule we constantly hear of brave deeds specially 
of the Bajputs and the Maharattas. Name a few heroes like PratSp, 
Durga Dfis, JaswSnt, Hamir, B5j Singh, Maun, PrthwIrSja and fliv&ji and 
a volume is said. The rest 

" Were long to tell ; how many battles fought, 

How many kings destroyed and kingdoms won ”, 

**** Mai Muller— India : What Gan it Teach neP, p, 275. 

,fH G. B. Parks— Marco Polo, p, 285; Yule— Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 850. 

*™ India; What Canjt Teach us P, p. 57. Ibid* p. 72. 
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Sir Thomas Munro when asked if he thought the civilisation of 
the Hindus would be' promoted by trade with England being thrown 
open, replied : ** I do not exactly understand what is meant by the 

civilisation of the Hindus If a good system of agriculture, 

unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produoe whatever can 
contribute to luxury or convenience, schools * 7 69 established in every 
village for teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, the general 
practice of hospitality and charity amongst one another and, above all, 
a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, respect and delicacy, 
are among the signs which denote a civilised people, then the Hindus are 
not inferior to the nations of Europe and if civilisation is to become an 
article of trade between the two countries, I am convinced that this 
country (England) will gain by the import cargo **. Thus according to 
the standards both of the East and of the West the character of the 
Indians was high and honourable. This was undoubtedly the result of 
the grand system of education which they had evolved, a system 
which produced the most comprehensive literature and the best type 
of men. 

Indeed the very visits of the Chinese pilgrims and Arab scholars* 
are a testimony to the educational progress and moral greatness achieved 
by India. It was not on a pleasure-trip upon which they came out to 
India. They came on a sacred mission as a seeker after the saving 
knowledge, of which India had then the monopoly in the whole of 
Asia. No amount of dangers and difficulties presented by nature 
and man alike in the course of their travel in those days of difficulties 
of means of communication could damp the ardour and enthusiasm of 
so many foreign scholars for learning Indian arts and sciences. Indeed 
from the time of Kaniska to that of DharmapSla of Bengal, during the 

a ™ “ In Bengal there existed 80,000 native schools, though doubtless for the most 
part of a poor quality, According to a Government Report of 1835 there was 
a village eehoci for every four hundred persons ’’—Missionary Intelligencer, IX. 
pp. 183-93. 

Sir Thomas Munro estimated the children ednoated at publio school a in the 
Madras Presideney as less thap one in three — Elphinstone’s History of 
India, p. 205, 


period of well nigh ten centuries, there had been * steady st re a m of 
Chinese students towards India, towards her many seats of lemming, 
whore they could drink at the very fountains of the wisdom which 
they sought, (from the time of the Arab conquest of Sind there 
came into India from the Muhammadan kingdoms of Western 
Asia streams of Arab and Persian soholars like Barsouhyah , 8170 
Almuwaffak ,T7 1 and others to acquire proficiency in the Indian sciences, 
specially Medicine, 9,7 * Astronomy * 718 and Music .* 7 7 O Their pilgrimage 
to the Indian seats of learning is only a tribute paid by China, ^ Arabia 
and Persia to the sovereignty of Indian thought, whose influence 
extended beyond the geographical boundaries of India to many foreign 
countries and thus built up a Greater India beyond her northern 
mountains and southern seas. Thus her educational Systran, inter nail j 
made her fit for a free and full self-expression while externally she 
was enabled to impress her thought effectively upon her neighbours 
who turned to her as the home of the highest learning and 
culture in those days. 

•t»* p. c. Boy — History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I. Introduction, p. 70. 

Sachau’e Alberuni, Prefaoe, p. XXXII. Ibid., p. XXXT. 

»»»• Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 255 ; Mill’s History of India, Voi.IL p, 107. 

stts Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 272. 
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Institutes of NSrada — Jolly, ■'’07, 209, 209fn^ 
210,211,212, : 34fn , 429. 

14a Upanisal, 27fn, 

I-Tsing 33, 39, 90, 154, 157, 157fn., 158, 
161, 162, 163, 164, 164fn., 165, 165fn., 
166, 166fn„ 167fn„ 170, 174, 177, 178. 
173, 295, 340, 340fn., 348fn„ 350fn., 
351fn,, 362, 362fn., 363fn., 864fn„ 365fn., 
366fn„ 367 fn., 369fn„ 396, 403, 404. 
425fn., 426fn. 

3 

JabSla Upanisad, 16fn. 

JaiminTya Upanisad, 183, 

Jaiminl’a PQrva Mlmimja, 205fn., 225 fn., 
226, 233. 

Jaina Kalp&sQtras— Jacobi, 145, 145fn., 245, 
276. 



Jifcakos— CotreU's oditlon, 84, 35, 38, 80. 85, 
95, 119, 120, 136, 145, 146fn., 170, 186, 
206, 206fn., 211, 212, 2S5, 256, 256fn., 
276, 308!n , 309-13, 314-15, 323, 331, 385, 
386, 405fn., 406fn., 413, 4l3fn., 429fn. 

J. B. R. A. S., 392fn, 

J, B. T. S, 366fn., 37lfn., 375fn., 382fn., 
421fn., 425fn. 

J. R. A. S. B , 300fn., 309fn , 366fn , 370fn , 
37lfn., 372fn., 373fn., 379fn , 382fn., 

393fn. • 

J. R, A. S., 169fn, 198fn., 293fn., 360fn., 
362fn., 365fn., 371fn. 

K 

KSbyatalm&qisi, in the Gffikwad Oriental 
Series, 249, 334-35, 405, 405fn, 428. 

KSdambarl, 26, 26fn., 282fn., 296-98, 318, 
320, 324, 324fn., 386fn., 393fn., 397, 407. 

KamalS Lectnres, 1925— Annie Beasant, 62. 

^3m&ndakTya Nltisira, 25, 83fn., 87, 220, 
282, 282fd„ 285, 285fn, 286fn. 

KSmastttra of Sri VitsyJyana — K. Ranga- 
swiml Iyenger, 10, 95, 180, 235 — 37, 
237—45, 246, 247, 255, 256, 257, 258, 262, 
283fn., 292, 407fn., 408fn. 

Karptlramafijari — Sten Konow and Lunman, 
249, 262, 303, 318, 408. 

Rata Saiphiti, 143fn. 

Katbaka Samhiti, 181, 264, 

Kath&sariteSgara, edited by Penaer, 249, 259, 
289, 293, 3l5fn„ 320, 321, 343, 388, 389, 
408fn. 

Kathopanisad, 10, 16, 21, 22, 27, 63, 77, 121, 
128fn., 129, 140. 

"KatySyani SaiphitA, If. N. Datt, 87, 89fn , 
107 fa, ll5fn.. 228, 433, 434, 434fn, 437fn. 
488, 439fn, 411. 


Kity&yana SrautasOtra, 205fn. 

Kau^itakl BrShmapa, 9, 21, 14lfn., 183, 
230. 

Kan&tak! Upanijad, 65fn., 67, 69, 70fn., 
267, 267fn. 305fn. 

KaufitakfeUtra, 181, 185, 187, 

Kantilya, 14,25,33, 95, 103, 130fn., 132fa, 
143, 145, 146, 180fn„ 187, 189,190,191, 
195,199,200,202,203,212,219, 220, 237, 
254, 255, 256, 257, 259, 261, 262, 277fn., 
278-81, 282,283, 285, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
305, 404, 408fn. f 410, 414, 427,428,437, 
439, 442, 443, 444, 445. 

Sena Upanijad, 77, 129, 230. 

Kharosthi Inscriptions in Chinese Tnrki- 
sthan— A. M. Boyer, 2 Vole., 197fn. 

Ka marasambhava, 247. 

L 

L’ Itineraire d ' Oukong, Jonmal Asiatique, 
1895, VI. — Levi and Chavannes, 352fn., 
418fn. 

t/aghn Harfta, 119. 

Lalita Vistira — R. L. Mitra, 35, 36, 232. 

Lamaism — Waddell, 366fn., 382fn. 

Lectures on the Hindu Philosophy— C. K. 
TarkalafikSra (1st year\ p. 127fn. 

Lectures on the Origin of Religion— Max 
Muller, 17fn n 74fn, 131fn. 

Liberty, 1930, 357fn. 

Life of Hiuen Tsang— Beal, I68fn., 169fn., 
172£n„ 178fn., 218fn„ 325fn., 344fn., 
345fn.— 352fn., 353fn, 359fn., S60fn., 

361fa , 362fn., 363fn., SSffn,, 365fn., 

366fn,, 369fn., 370fa, 395fn., 418fn., 
419fn.,420,424fn,425fn. 

Lokapr&kSfa — Quoted by Weber in Indische 
Stadias, 199, 202. 

Luxor and its Temples — Blackman, I44fn, 



Madras Ep. Report, 325fn., 326fn., 327fa, 
328!n., 329fn„ 331fn., 332fn., 335(0., 336fn., 
337fo., 338 fn., 397fn , 400fa, 408fa, 4l0fn., 
426 fn., 427fn„ 429, 446. 

Mah&bh&rata — KSliprasanna Ghoja (in 
Bengali) 6, 7, 10, 16, 24, 59, 63, 73, 
78, 82, 83, 85, 94, 96fn„ 97, 98fn., lOlfn., 
102fn, 104fn., 105fa, 106fn., 117, 118, 
121, 122, 128, 189, 193, 205fn., 214, 
219, 231, 246, 268fn., 273-75, 284,291, 
293, 303k, 304, 304fn., 308, 318, 

819—23, 391, 391fn., 393, 408fn. 410, 
412, 414, 416, 416fn., 417, 418, 432, 
433, 434, 434fa, 435fa, 437fn., 438fn„ 
440fa, 443, 444. 

MahSmaSgalasdtra, (S. B. E. Yol. X), 175. 

Mahin&rSyapa, 10. 

M&hftparinirvSpasntta, 251 (a 

Mah&parinirvSpatantra, 228. 

Mahtrftstrlya Dy&nkoja — Ketkar, Ilia 

Mah&vagga— Oldenbnrg in S. B. E. series, 
142 fn, 150fa, 151fn., 152k., 153{n., 

I54!a, 1551a, 156fn„ 158fa, 160fn., 161fn., 
195, 218, 308fa, 313fn. 

MahSvamk — Wilhelm Geiger, 253fn., 276. 

MahSvijya, 226, 262. 

Maitrfyapa Brihm&pa, 8, 9, 10. 

MaitrSyapa Upanijad— Max Muller, 22, 69, 
140, 267fa, 304ln. 

MaitrSyanTya Saiphiti, 181, 230ln , 245fa 

Majjhima Nik&ya — Lord Chalmers, 251fn , 
252, 3601a 

MftlatimSdhava, 343. 

MUavikignimitra — M. R. Kale, 118, 122, 246, 
847, 407. 

Mantrap&tha, 29, 66fa, 94fn. 

Mann— M. N. Dutt, 8, 10, 25, 33, 53, 54, 55, 
66, 63, 69, 71, 73, 76, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 87, 
Win, 891a, 90, 90fa, 91, 91{a, 92, 93, 


94,94k., 9$, 97, 97k., 98k., 99, 99k., 
lOlfn., 103, 102k-, 103k., 1041a, 105fn., 
106fn., 108k., 109, 109k., 110, 110k., 
112, 112fa, 113, 113k., U4k., U5fa, 
116, 117fa, 118, 119k., 125fa, 126fn., 
129, 137, 143, 1431a, 144, 180k., 186, 
195fn., 201, 201fa, 2ll!a, 215, 233, 234, 
256k., 276, 277, 304, 393, 405fa, 412, 414 
428, 432, 433, 433!a, 434, 435, 435k. 
436fa, 437, 437fa, 438, 438fn., 439 
439fa, 440, 440fn., 441, 44lk*> 442fn. 
443, 443fn , 444, 445. 

Mannal o! Buddhism, A — Kern, 383fn., 384k. 

Marco Polo, 194fn., 259, 4491a, 450fn. 

Matsya Purina, 277fn., 289. 

McCrindle : Megasthenes and Arrian, 28, 
35, 75, 217fn., 234. 

Medieval Hindu India — C. V. Vaidya, 
386fn., 394fn. 

Medieval Sinhalese Art — CoomSratwiml, 
215fn. 

MeghadQta, — G. R. Mandirgikar, 247, 269. 

Milindi-Pafiba — Rhys Davids, 113fa, 119k., 
161, 175, 175fn., 177, 195fn., 275fn, 288, 
294, 304fn., 305fa, 394fn , 405fn. 

MimS-msi-dariana — Sahara Swiml, 220, 227. 

Monoratha Puripa, 250fn., 2531a 

Mrchchakatika — Ryder, 294. 

MQhurta Mirtapda, 33. 

Mupdakopanisad— Max Mailer, 10, 20, 21, 
22, 63, 65fn., 60fn., 78, 121, 142fn. 

Mysore Inscriptions — Rice, 330 fa 

N 

Nandi Purina, 217. 

Nadia Gasetteer, 1916, 833k. 

Nfirada, Institutes of — Jolly, 207, 209, 209!a, 
210, 211, 212, 234fa, 429. 

Nepal — Peroival Lasdon, 2 Vok, 418k. 
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Nllakaptba, Oommwtary of, 328 fn. 

Nirakta, 4®, 288. 

NjiisSra of Xlmandaka, 882, 285, 289, 291, 
4l2fn., 444fn., 445fn. 

Nltifetaka of Bhartrhari, 432fn. 

Notea on Ottkong — Stein, 353, 354. 

Nylya-mMi-vistam — M&dhab&ch&rya, 226,227. 

0 

Ocean of* Story — Tawney’s Eng. Trans., 
Penzer’s edition, 249, 259, 289, 293, 315fn , 
320, 321, 343, 388, 369, 408fn. 

Original Sanskrit Texts— Mnir, 183fn., 
184fn., 230fn. 

Outline of Ancient Indian History and 
Civilisation — R. C. Masumdar, 15fn. 

P 

Padmapnripft, 292fn., 408fn. 

PaBcharStra, 209, 

'pafichatantra, 133, 135, 175fn., 292, 293. 

Pafichavimfa Brihmana, 143fn., 182, 268. 

PSpinI, 13lfn., 145fn., 226fn., 262fn., 308fn. 

Paramahaipsa Upanijad, 140. 

Parazn&ras of Dhar and Malwa — Luard and 
Lele, 301fn., 330, 399fn., 404fn., 423fn. 

Parftfara Saiphiti— M. N. Dntt, 55, 57, 60, 
94fn,, 320, 433fn., 434fn„ 435, 436fn„ 
437, 487fn., 440fn., 441, 444. 

PSraskara Qrhyaslltra, 205fn., 224, 225fn. 

PSrijatamafijnrl — E. Hultssch, 404. 

PatafijaU, 226, 262. 

Petavattn, 28fn. 

Philosophy of the Upanisads — Denssen, 
22fn., 76fn., 139£n., 262fn. 

Praina TJpanijad, 17, 65fn., 69, 122fn., 
12Wn., 142fn. 

Prfti&khya of the Rgvada — Max Muller, 

121,126,130. 

'Prijadartiki— G. X. Nariman, 248, 248. 

Wh Ithibilsa— Hhirt, 84fn, 


Q 

Questions of Milindft — Rhys Davids, ll3fn., 
119fn, 161, 175, 175fn., 177, 195fn- t 
275fn., 288, 294, 304fn., 305fn., 39«n.’, 
405fn. 

R 

Raghubaijtfam — X. M. Joglekar, 19fn., 33, 
85fn., 193, 247fn., 2G8, 282fn., 293, 296fn., 
316, 318, 323, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416fn. 

R&janighantn, 222. 

Rajasthan, Annals of— Tod, 305, 306!n , 
408fn. 

Rijataraflgini— Stein, 34, 187, 193, 199, 202, 
203, 241fn„ 250, 258, 259, 2~0, 276, 199, 
299fn., SOlfn., 302fn., 304fn., 305, 332fn., 
338, 353fn.,— 55fn„ 396, 408fn., 410fn, 
411 fn., 421, 422, 423, 432fn., 441fn. 

Rjmacharita — edited by Barapros&d Sistri, 
371fn., 383fn. 

RamSyana— K&liprasanna Ghoia (in 
Bengali), 53, 54, 76, 99fn., 106, 109, 

109fn„ 18lfn., 121, 146fn., 180fn., 183, 
188, 231, 245, 262, 268, 269—273, 304fn., 
306fn., 308, 313, 315-19, 324fn, 408fn., 
416fn. 

^atniball, 246, 248, 343, 407. 

Reports on the Vernacular Education in 
Bengal — William Adams, edited by 
J. Long (1835-38), 47fn. 

Rgveda, 10, 48, 54, 85fn., 94fn., 130, 132, 
141, 182, 223, 223fn., 228, 231fn., 266, 262, 
264. 

S 

^Sambarta Saiphit# — M. N. Dntt, 81, 84, 
85, 67, 60fn., 91fn., 92fn., 98, 94, 94ft^ 
95, 96, 125fn., 126fn. 
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Sfeykhya Swphitt— M. N. Unit, 67, 72, 81, 
82,84,88, 89,90fm, 91fn., 98, 94, 94fn., 
98fn., 99fn., 103fn., 106fn. 108fn. llOfn., 
lllfn., 112fn. t 118, 113fa, 114fa, 116, 
124fn., 435. 

Sfcpkhyiyana Arapyaka, 67{n., 70, 83, 841a, 
106fa, 108fn., 224. 

Samyntta NikSya, 252, 4Slfn. 

Sannylaa Upanijad, 140. 

Sanskrit as a living langnage — SwSmI 
Krjpavarpa, 182fn. 

Sanskrit and Eanarosa Insori ptiona — Fleet , 
397fa 

Sarafigadhara, 222. 

Sll4tra-d!pik& — PSrtba SSrathi Mitra, 227. 

Batapatha Br&hmapa — Julias Eggeling, 19, 
48,49,63, 65, 65fn„ 67,70, 78, 79fn.,81, 
82, 83, 94, lilfn., 143, 182fn„ 183, 184, 
194fa, 204fn., 230fn., 235, 268, 389. 

Seienoe and Philosophy of Beligion, The — 
Vivekftnanda, 17fn. 

Serindia, 198fn. 

Sigalovida Sutta— Eng. Trans., by 
P. Childers in Contemporary Review, Feb., 
1878, 158. 

Skandha Purina, 222fn. 

Social Organisation in N. E. India in 
Buddha’s time Fiok — (Eng. Trans., by S.K. 
Maitra), 186fn. 

South Indian Inscriptions — E. Hultzsch 
259fn., 261, 299fn., 331fn., 404fn„ 

411 fn. 

BiautasQtra (of Kitylyana), 184. 

Sr! Harja of Kanauj — Pannikkar, 295fn. 

Studies in Indian History and Culture— 
N. N. Law, 77 fn. 

Studies in the Psychology of Sex— Havelock 
Ellis, 97fu. 


Studies in South Indian Jainism — Rtma- 
swSm! Ayyanger and B. C. Bao, 44fn., 
45fn. 

Subhftsita, 19fn., 182. 

Sukranltislra — Benoy Knmar Sarkar, 26, 
64fn„ 74fn., 104, 144fn., 180fn., 182, 
183fn., 187 fn., 191, 192, 197fn., 205fn., 
233, 284, 286—88, 290, 291, 292, 405, 
405fn., 412fn., 4l3fn., 432fn., 439fn., 443fn., 
444fn., 445fn. 

SnktimuktSball, 249. 

StHr&lafikitra — Nariman’s Trans., 176fn. 

Sdtranip&ta— DharmarSja Baru& (in Bengali), 
151fn., 154fn., 156, 156fn., 159, 253. 

JBunday Times, 1925, 65fn. 

Bn4ruta samhitS, 28fn., 205fn., 216, 220, 221. 

Bvet&4watara Upanijad, 8, 15, 49, 69, 105, 
122fn., 140. 

SwapnavisabadattS, 248. 

Symbolism in Indian Art — Venkata^ wara in 
BOpam, April, 1927, 400fn. 

T 

TabakSt-i-N3sari — Eng. Trans., by Major 
Raverty, 383fn. 

Taittirtya Aranyaka, 49, 85, 86fn., 95fn., 
96fa, 99fn„ 142, 143fn, 230. 

Taittirtya Brihmana, 50, 75, 78, 90fn v 
93fn., 94fn., 95, 95fn., 98fn., 141fn., 227fn., 
231fn. 

Taittirtya SaiphitJ— A. B. Keith, 96fn., 99fn., 
141fn., 181, 230fn., 245fn. 

Taittiriya Upanijad— Max Muller, 17, 21, 
54, 79, 91fn., 122fn., 123, 128fn., 129, 148, 
430. 

Talks to Teacher on Psychology — James, 86. 

Tamil Studies — M. Briuivtsa Aiyanger, 838fn. 



The Education of Man— Froebel, 30. 
Therigitha Commentary, 252 fn., 253fn., 254, 
254fn. 

The Science and Philosophy of Religion— 
Vivekinanda, 17fn, 

Tibetan Grammar — Cosma de Eoros, 382fn. 
Tribes and Castes of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions — Syed Siraj Cl Hassan, 1920, 
Yol. I. fc 261fn. 

Travels of Fa-hsien— Giles, 340—42, 344fn., 
39Sfn. 

Travels of Marco Polo — Eng. Trans., by 
G. B. Parks, 194fn., 259fn., 450fn. 

Travels of Maroo Polo — Yule and Cordier, 
259fn., 449fn., 450fn. 

Travels of Pietra delle Valle — Hakluyt 
Society’s Publication, 46fn. 

'^Travels of Yuan Chwang — WatterB, 133fn,, 
164fn., 177fn., 341fn., 344fn., 346fn., 

348fn., 349fn., 358fn., 367fn., 390fn., 

395fn., 419fn., 430fn., 448fn. 

XJ 

Cniversities in Ancient India, 218fn., 382. 
U4ani Saiphita — M. N. Dntt, 10, 64, 65, 71, 
76, 81, 82, 83, 85, 87, 88fn., 89fn., 90fn„ 
93fn., 94fn., 95, 98fn., 99, 99fn., 105fn., 
106fn., 107, 107fn., 108fn., 109fn., 110, 
llOfn., lllfn., 112, 112fn., 113fn., 114in,, 
'115fn, 118, 127. 

‘Uttaradtoma-Charita— Belvalkar, 109fn., 132, 
282fn., 315fn., 316, 318, 404, 408, 416fn. 

V 

Vljasenlya Samhita, 119, 256, 

Vaigta BrShmapa, 70. 

Vafijtha Saiphita— M. N. Dott, 10, 24, 25, 
54,55, 56, 68, 72, 76, 79, 81, 82fn., 87, 88, 
89, 90fn. 91fn., 92, 92fn., 94, 98fn n 


102fn, 104fn., 105fn., 106, 107, 107fn., 
108fn., 109fn., 110, llOfn., lllfn., U2fn, 
113fn., 114, 114fn, 115fn., 116fn., 143fn., 
211fn., 405fn., 414fn., 417, 432, 435, 435fn., 
436, 436fn., 440, 443fn. 

Viteiyana’s KSmasQtra — E. TtangaswSml 
Iyengar, 10, 95, llOfn., 235—237, 237—45, 
246, 247, 255, 256, 257, 258, 262, 283fn., 
292, 407fn., 408fn. 

VSyu Purina, 291, 292fn., 408fn. 

Yedio Index — Macdonell and Keith, 206fn., 
256fn. 

Yedische Stndien — Pischel and Geldner, 
256fn. 

View of the Hindus, A— William Ward, 
193fn. 

YikramaBkacharita — Bnhler, 301, 390fn. 

423fn. 

Vim5navatthu Commentary, 24647. 

Vinaya-pitaka, 142fn., 150, 211, 251fn. 

Vinaya Saqjgraha — Quoted in Takaknsn’s 
I-Tsing, 155. 

Visnu Purina — H. Wilson, 33, 71. 

Yijnu Samhita — M. N. Dutt, 10, 67fn., 68, 
69, C9fn., 72, 76, 79, 81, 84, 85, 86fn., 
87, 88, 89, 90, 90fn., 91fn., 93, 94, 94fn, 
95fn., 96, 98fn., 99fn., 101fn., 102, 102fn., 
103fn., 104fn, 105fn., 106, 106fn., 107, 
108fn., 109fn., lllfn., 112fn„ 113fn„ 114fn. t 
115fn.. 116, 116fn., 118, 118fn., 125fn., 
126fn. 137, 180fn., 197, 211fn., 393, 405fn. # 
440, 442. 

Yitw&bhSratl Quarterly, 60fn., 205fn. * 

Yitwakarmi Vrata— Gnrngovinda Bhattt- 
cb&rya in Prativi, 1320 B. S., 215fn. 

YySsa Saiphitl— M. N. Dntt, 24, 68, 72, 76, 
79, 81, 82, 84, 90fn„ 91fn„ 92, 93, 94fn„ 
95, 98fn., 99fn., 101, 101 fn., 104fn., 105fn., 
115, 116, 118, 319, 434fn., 435, 435fn., 
436, 436fn., 438 438fn., 440fn. 
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W 

Watters : Yuan Chwang, 133fn., 164fn., 
177fn., 341fn., 344fn., 346fn., 348fn., 

349fn., 358fn, 387fn., 390fn., 395!n., 

419fn., 430fn., 448fn. 

Women in Bnddbist Literature— B. C. Law, 
252fn. 

Y 

Y&jfiab&lkya SamhitJ, — M. N. Dntt, 10, 22, 
55, 57, 64, 71, 73, 76, 81, 82, 83, 
90fn., 91 fn., 92fn., 93, 94fn., 95, 98!n., 
99fn„ 107, 108fn., 109fn., llOfn., lllfn, 
112, 112fn., 113fn., 114fn., 116fn., 118fn., 
144fn., 180fn., 205fn., 208, 277, 284, 

410, 429, 433, 433fn., 434, 434fn, 435, 
440, 441fn., 442 fn., 443, 445. 


Yajurveda, 29, 48, 49, 204fn., 223fn. 

Yama SaiphitS — If. N. Dntt, 112fn. 440. 

Y4ska, 49, 50. 51, 94, 130, 182fn. 182. 

Yoga system of PataBjall — Eng. Trans., by 
James Hongbton Woods, 140. 

Yoga Vaiijtha, 406. 

Ynan Chwang— Watters, 133fn., 164fn., 
178fn., 341 fn., 344fn., 346fn., 348fn., 349fn., 
358fn., 367fn , 390fm, 395fiu 419fn., 

430fn., 448fn. 

Yuktikalpatarn, 282. 

z 

Z. D. M. G„ 92fn., 194fn. 



Index 1(b) Sources with the subjects. 


A 

Agni PnrSna on Vrksiyurveda 220 ; on the 
edaoation of the prinoe 277 fn. 

Ain i-Akbarl on Hindu Sanskrit education 
45-46 ; on Benares as a seat of learning 
386 ; on Ujjain as . a home of Hindu 
sciences 387, 

Aitareya Aranyaka on the necessity of 
Upanayana 68 ; on tending the teacher’s 
house 83 ; on the dress of the student 
90 fn. ; on the food of the student 93 fn. ; 
on teaching as a compulsory duty of all 
SnStakas 123. 

Aitareya BrShmana on residence in the 
teacher’s house 78 ; on female education 
230. 

Aitareya Upanisad on female education 230. 
Aitisiyana on the right of women to Yedic 
, study 232. 

Alberuni on teaching the Yeda as the 
monopoly of the Brahmin 117 ; on Benares 
as the home of Hindu sciences 386 ; on 
AnandapSla’s patronage of grammatical 
learning 424. 

^marakoja on the meaning of a matha 335, 
Angiras Saqihiti on teaohing as not reverting 
to the Sddra 117. 

Angnttara NikSya on female education 235 ; 
on the education of DhammadinnS 253 fn, ; 
on the education of Pat&cSr5 254 fn. 
Antagado Dasao on the home education of 
Prinoe Gautama 29 fn. ; on the education 
of Prinoe Gautama 275. 

Anogltt on secular music as forbidden even 
to the family man 97. 

Aptstamva Samhiti on the mystic signiG- 
canoe attached to the number of years at 
and the particular seasons in which initia- 
tion should take place 73 ; on the period 


of studentship 74 ; on begging alms for 
the teacher 81 ; on respect to teaoher 101 
fn. ; on the teaober's duties to the student 
142-43 ; on discipline in Brahminioal 
schools 144 ; on the circumstances under 
which the pupil can desert his teaoher 145 
fn. ; on royal enforcement of easts duties 
180 fn. ; on the Sodrai right to Yedio 
liturgy 204 fn. ; on the Nis3da’e right to 
Yedic liturgy 205 fn. ; on the right of 
woman to ntter the sacred Mantras 225. 

Arnneya Upanijad on SannySsa as a means of 
attaining self-knowledge 140. 

Asahaya on the right of women to Yedio 
studies 234. 

ASwaghoja on the education of the prince 
288 ; on recitation of Epios 393. 

AiwatSy&na J-ranta sQtra on female education 

223, 224. 

ASwatSyana GrhyasQtra on female edaoation 
230 fn. 

Atharvaveda on initiation 65 ; on residence in 
the teacher’s honse 78 ; on begging alms 
for the teacher 81 ; on mental and moral 
discipline on the part of the student 98 fn. ; 
on the Sudra’s right to Yedio liturgy 204 
fn. ; on female edncation 223 ; on the 
education of the prince 264. 

Atrl Sail.' bits, on respect to teacher 103 fn. ; 

* on teaching the Yeda as the monopoly of 
the Brahmin 116, 117 ; on the importance 
of character 25 ; on knowledge and not 
descent as making a Brahmin 181 fn, ; pn 
royal patronage of only learned men 41? ! 

the superiority of Vedi<*. learning 4&A, 
in, ; on the importance of the gift of Yedie 
learning 434 fn. ; on Yedio learning as 
the compulsory duty of all Brahmins 436 ; 
on disrespect to unlearned Brahmins 437' 



fn. j on the prohibition of gift* to 
unlearned Brahmins 437, 438 ; On respect 
to the learned 440 ; os the special privilege* 
of the learned 442 fn. ; on the special privi- 
lege* of stndent* 443, 

Atthaiilini on the relative position of an 
apprentice to a master wood-wright 
212 in. 

Avad&nafataka on Buddhist methodology 
with regard to moral instruction 176 ; on 
the drama as an agency of edncation 403. 

AvijB8na-Sakuntalam on royal observance 
of discipline in the school-oompcnnd 90 fn, ; 
on exemption of hermit-teachers from 
taxation 414 ; on Unsmanta’s visit to the 
hermitage of Kanva 416 fn. ; on female 
ednoation 247. 

fi 

BSdar&yapa on female education 233. 

BandliSyana on the growth of specialised 
learning 54 ; on the composition of a 
Parijad 56-57 ; on the period of student- 
ship 73 ; on Spaddbarma 211 fn. ; on 
theatrical shows 405 fn. 

Beasant, Annie on the forest hermitages as 
seats of learning 61-62. 

Bhagabad Git! on the performance of one’s 
caste duties 5-6 ; on the elasticity of the 
caste system 7 ; on adhikSrabSda 17 ; on 
overeating 92 ; on suiting matter and 
method to the nature and needs of the 
pupil 134-35 ; on method of teaching 
throngh bftda and saip bada 175. 

Bhatrhari see under Vatrhari. 

Bhagabad PurSpa on the right of females to 
■tudy 234 ; on the education of Kr?na 
and Balar&ma 289 ; on the scope of Vftrtta 
291. 

Bblvapraktia on the place o! Botany in 
Hinds Medical ednoation 211, 222. 


Bhikknpl Pitimokkba on the organiaation of 
the Bhikkhnpl saipgha 251 fn. 

Bikraminkacharita on the ednoation of king 
Harsa of Kashmere 301 ; on patronage of 
learning by king Harsa of Kashmere 
423 fn. 

Brhad!rapyaka Upanijada on the qualities to 
be possessed by a pupil before he can he 
taught the highest knowledge 9 fn, ; on 
adhik!rab!da 10 fn. ; on parSvidy! 21 fn. ; 
21-22 ; on the PSnohSla Parisad 56 j on 
the admission of a student 65 ;«■ on the 
necessity of Upanayana 69 ; on instruction 
without Upanayana 70 ; on life-long 
studentship 75 fn., 77 fn., 78 fn. ; on 
residence in the teacher's house 79 ; on the 
importance of teaching by example and 
not by precept only 122 fn. ; on teaching 
throngh questions and answers 128 fn. ; 
on cases of learning kept secret and 
revealed only to special persons 143 fn. ; 
on female education 229-30 ; on the 
education of the prince 264, 267 fn., 267, 
304 ; on wandering students 389 ; on state 
help for the cultivation of knowledge 410 ; 
on King Janaka’s patronage of learning 
417. 

Byhajpati Samhit! on the app re qfeje# 1 * system 
208 j on the prohibition of gifts to the 
unlearned 438 ; on gifts to the learned as 
t u e eternal gift 441 ; on the royal enforce- 
ment of the terms of contract between a 
master-craftsman and his apprentice 429 ; 
on the importance of Tedic learning 434. 

c 

ChSndogya BrShmapa on adhikSrabSda 8 fn. 

Ch!ndogya Upanisada on adikSrabSda 9 fn , 
10 ; on the high ideal of ancient Hindu 
edncation ; on parSvidy! 20, 21 ; on 
India's pupilage 69; on twelve yean 
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studentship for lesrning ail the Vedas 
74 In. ; on studentship extending to 101 
years 75 fa ; on life-long studentship 
77 fa ; on the importance of a teacher in 
education 63 ; on the admission of a 
student 6”> fn., 66 fa, 68 fn. ; on the 
necessity of Upanayana 68-69 ; on instruc- 
tion withont Upanayana 70 ; on father 
instructing his own son 70 fn. ; on the 
age for beginning Vedic studies 71 fn. ; 
on residence in the teacher’s lionse 79 ; on 
begging alms by the student 80 ; on 
tending the sacred fire by the student 82 ; 
on tending the teacher’s bouse 83 ; on 
Berving the teacher 84 fa ; on teaching by 
example and not by precept only 121-22 ; 
on teaching through questions and 
answers 128 fn. ; on the education of the 
prince 267, 26S fn. ; on brahmabSda 391 ; 
on state help for the cultivation of 
knowledge 410. 

Char&ka Saiphita on the age elementary 
education 33 ; on the training of nurses 
218-19 ; on the place of Botany in Hindu 
Medical examination 221, 222. 

Chu-fan chi on devadasis 259. 

D 

Uakja Samhita on the classes of students 
according to the length of their student- 
ship 75 ; on the proper grasp of the 
subjeots taught 127 ; on female education 
228; on the meaning of brahmayajna 
433 fn. ; on the householder’s duty of 
studying the Vedas 435, 435 fn. ; on the 
superiority of the gift to the learned 
441 ; on the privileges of the learned 
442. 

HatakumSracharita on the education of 
prostitutes 258-59 ; on Dapdanlti as a 
•object of r oyal study 2 89. 


DevfpnrSna on the scope of VSrtta 291. 

Dhammapada Commentary on the duties ol 
household women 235 ; on a learned 
female slave 254-55. 

Dhammapad&tthabath& on Taxila as a seat 
of learning 30?. 

Dhanwantari-nigbaptu on the place of 
Botany in Hindu Medical education 221. 

Dialogues of the Buddha on teaohing 
through questions and answers 175, 175 fn. 

Dighanikaya on NSlanda 360 fn. 

DivySb&dSna on the solemn and silent 
surroundings of the mother as laying the 
foundations of the spiritual training of 
the child to be born 28 fn. on school-room, 
pencils etc. 36 ; on female education 454. 

Dw!pavani4a on female education 253 fn., 
254 fn. 

F 

Fa-hsien on elementary education in Buddhiet 
monasteries 38-39 ; on Buddhist monas- 
teries 38-39 ; 340-41 ; on NalandS 357 ; 
on Buddhist agencies of education 398. 

Frcebel on the aim of education 17 ; on the 
formation of character as the ohief concern 
in education 24; on teaching throngh 
parables and stories 134. 

G 

Gautama on adhikirabada 10 fn, ; on the 
composition of a Paris&da 56 ; on the age 
for commencing Vedio studies 71 ; on 
the period of studentship 73 ; on tending 
the sacred fire by the student 82 ; on 
begging alms for the teaoher 81 fn. . 
on serving the teacher 84 ; on prayer by 
the student 86; cn the dress of the 
student 90 fn. ; on the food of the student 
91 fn. ; 92, 92 fn. ; 93 fn. ; 84 fn* j on 
the sleep of the student 84; on mental 
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and moral discipline on the part of the 
etndent 98 fn., 99 fa, 99 ; on respect to 
the teacher 101, 101 fn, 102 fn., 103, 
104 fn., 105 fn. ; on the animal term 106 ; 
cm the length of the animal term 108; 
on the days of non study 10S fn , 109 fn., 
110, 111 fn.. 112 fn. ; on the occasions of 
non-study 113 fn, 114 fn, 115 fn. ; on 
non-brahmin teaohers 117; on the met hod 
oft 3 oiling 12l> In ; on school discipline 
144 ; on the royal enforcement of caste- 
dnties 180 fn. ; on the right of the 
Sfldras to Yodic liturgy 205 fn. ; on the 
apprentice system 209 ; on ipeddharma 
211 fn. ; on guilds 206 fn. ; on the 
education of _Jthe prince 277 ; on the 
importance of learning 432 ; on the royal 
enforcement of the terms of the contract 
between a master craftsman and his 
apprentice 429. 

Qopatha Brahman* on mental and moral 
discipline on the part of the student 
97-98. 

Govila GrhysDtra on the right of the £odras 
to ntter Vedic mantras 205 fu. ; on 
female education 224, 224 fn., 225, 226 ; 
on the right of females to utter Vedic 
mantras 221, 224 fn. 

H 

H&rlta Sarphita on adhik&rab&da 10 fn. ; 
on par4vidy5 22 ; on residence in the 
teaoher’s house 79 ; on begging alms for 
the teacher 81 ; on tending the sacred 
fire by the student 82; on tendiug the 
teacher's house 83 ; on serving the teacher 
84; on the dress of the student 90 fn. ; 
on the food of the student 90 fn., 91 fn , 
92, 92 In. ; on the sleep of the student 
94; on the student’s vow of ocntinenoe 
95 j o n the m ental and m oral discipline 


of Ihe stud ent 98 fn., 99 fn. ; on days of 
non-stndy 108, 109, 112 fn. ; on occasions 
of non-stndy 114 fn. ; on teaching the 
Vedas as the monopoly of the Brahmin 
116 ; on the education of the prinoe 277 ; 
on Vedic learning_as the compulsory duty 
of all Brahmins 436 ; on the demerit of 
making gifts to unlearned Brahmins 438. 

H&rfta on the significance of _ initiation 
68 ; on the right of females to studentship 
and to utter the Vedicmantras 227. 

Hula’s Anthology on female education 247. 

Havelock Ellis on the vice of homo sexuality 
97. 

Harjacharita on Vedio schools and special 
schools 55, 55 fn. ; on the hermitage of 
DivSkaramitra 172-74 ; on the military 
training of King Harsa of Kananj 193; 
on the military training of Prinoe 
KumSragnpta of Malwa 193 ; on female 
education 246, 248; on the education of 
the prince 276, 295 fn., 296 fn. ; cn the 
hermitage of VairahSchirya 323-24 ; on 
the recitation of the Viya Purina 393; 
on Logic Society 407 ; on Pujpabhllte’s 
visit to VairabSchirya’s hermitage 416 ; 
on Harja’s patronage of learning 419. 

Hemidri on female educati<^| 228. 

Hitop&de'Sa on the development theory of 
educatian 18 fn, ; on stories and fables 
as the vehicle of moral instruction 133 ; 
on teaching based on the modern principle 
of suiting matter anJ method to the 
nature and needs of the pupil 135. 

Hiuen Tsang on the age for elementary 
instrnctions 33 ; on the method of teaching 
in Brahminioal institutions 133 ; on the 
course of studies in Ruddhist monasteries 
168-69 ; on the curriculum of studies at 
H&land& 168-69 ; on the hermitage of 
Jayasena 171-72, 325 ; on the number 
of students and teachers at NtiandS 966, 



168-69, on medical education at N&l&ndS 
168,218; on the method* of admission to 
NfiiandS 157 ; on the method of teaching 
at NalandS 178, 179 ; on military education 
193 ; on the education of RSjyairl 248 ; 
on Taxila 308 ; on a hermitage west of 
Lahore 325 ; on Saiva Mathas 335 ; 
on Jaina monasteries 339 ; on Buddhist 
monasteries 341, 344-49 ; on £rl Parvata 
monastery 342, 343-44 ; on the MahSbodhi 
monastery 349 ; on the date of N&landa 
359 ; on the name of Rwanda 359-60 ; 
on the buildings of NHandS 360-61 ; 
361, 363 ; on the endowments to N&landii 
363-64 ; on the foreign visitors to NilandS 
369 ; on the office-bearers of NHanda 365 ; 
on the eminent teachers at NSlanda 
366-69 ; on ascetic teachers 390 ; on 
religions tournaments 395, 396 ; on Anoka’s 
patronage of learning 418 ; on Harja’s 
patronage of looming 419 ; on royal 
patronage of learning 418-20 ; on rcyal 
endowments to seats of learning 424-25 ; 
on the type of men turned out by the 
Ancient Indian adaaaiiaa&l system 44 8, 
449. 

I 

I-Tsing on seonlar education in Buddhist 
monasteries 39 ; on Hindu vs. Buddhist 
educational system 163-65 ; on the age for 
elementary edncation 33 ; on the life of 
discipline to be led by the Sramanera 
154 ;on the classes of Buddhist teachers 
and the qualification required of them 
157-58; on the teacher’s duties to the 
student 161, 162-63 ; on the cnrrioulum 
•f studies in Buddhist monasteries 165-68, 
170 ; on the Buddhist method of teaching 
174, 177, 178, 179 ; on Har$a as a poet 
886; on Buddhist monasteries 349-52; 


on the Mfgad&ba monastery 340; on the 
Mahabodhi monastery 349-50 ; cn the 
name of NilandS 360 ; on the buildings 
of N Hand 5 362, 363 ; on the members of 
students at Nilacda 366 ; on the foreign 
visitors to Nalanda 369-70 ; on the course 
of studies at NalandS 40-41; 166-70; on 
the method of teaching at NalandS 178, 
179 ; on the offioe-bearers of NSUandS 365 ; 
on the eminent teachers at N&landS 367 ; 
on religions tournaments 396 ; on the 
staging of dramas 403-04; on royal 
endowments to seats of learning 425 ; on 
the management of endowments to the 
seats of learning 425-26. 

J 

JibSla Upanhada on the four stages of life 
16 fn. 

JagannStha on female ednoation 234 

JaiminTya Upanisada on a royal seer 183. 

Jaimini’s PurvamlmamsS on the right of the 
SQdras to utter mantras 205 fn, ; on right 
of females to utter the Vedio mantras and 
to stndy the Vedas 225, 226-27, 233. 

Jaina KalpasDtra on rebellions stndents 145 ; 
on the sixty-four female accomplish mente 
234 ; on the education of M&hSvIra 276. 

James on the significance of prayere by the 
Hindu student 86. 

JStakas on various and widespread nses of 
writing 34 ; on elementary schools 35 ; on 
wooden writing board and wooden pen 36 ; 
on day-scholars at Taxila 80 ; on a oock 
that crowed betimes and roused the 
students to their studies 85 ; on married 
stndents 95 ; on tuition fee 119, 120 ; on 
the monitorial system 136-37 ; on disciple 
in Brahminieal institutions 144-45 ; on the 
organisation of craft guilds 206, 211, 212 ; 
on the education of tbs prince 276 ; on 
numerous educational institutions 170-71 
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814-15, 823; os Taxila as a seat of 
learning 808, 809, 310, 311, 312, 313, 314 ; 
on hermitages 323 ; on messes for etndents 
315, 331 ; on Benares as, a seat of learning 
385-86 ; on royal grant t f scholarships to 
students for studies abroad 413, 312, 120 ; 
on punishment of royal pupils 144-45 ; on 
Br&hmana students learning the arts 186 ; 
on weaving as a domestio occnpation for 
women 235 ; on dnncing girls 256, 256 fn. j 
on travel after finishing education 405-06 ; 
on the statns of a king before hi9 teacher 
429, 429 fn. 

K 

Kath&saritsSgara on female education 249-50 ; 
on the edneation of prostitntos 259 ; on 
prince’s difficulty in mastering the intrica- 
cies of grammar 289 ; on the plan of 
Using fables and storios as vehicles for 
teaching political wisdom 293; on the 
hermitage of Valmlkl 315 ; on the 

hermitage of BadarlkS 320 ; on the 

hermitage of Rjyairnga 321 ; on the 
hermitage of Kapva 321 ; on SrTparvata 
343; on Paithan as a school of Hindu 
sciences 388 ; on wandering students 389 ; 
on story-tellers 408 fn. 

Kstha Samhita on cases of learning kept 
secret and revealed only to speoial persons 
143 fn. 

Kathopanig&i on the importance of a teacher 
in education 63 ; on the four stages of life 
77 ; on the qualifications required of a 
teacher 121; on the prerequisites of a 
pupil before he is taught the highest 
knowledge 10 fn. ; on tha high ideal of 
Hinda education 16 fn., 27 fn. ; on 
parfividyfi 21 ; on the complementary 
character of pari and apart vidyfi 22; 
on teaching throngh questions and answers 


128 fn. ; on teaching throngh apt stories 

129 fn. ; on the first beginning of Toga 
system 140. 

Ka rpAramanjurt on the military education 
of Jgtpmles 262 ; on the hermitage of 
Agastya 318 ; on picture gallery 408. 

EibyamimiipsS on female education 249 ; 
on literary examinations 334-35, 428 ; on 
travel as an agency of education 405. 

KSdambarl on the importance of pharaoter 
23; on the importance of physical exercise 
for princeB 296 ; on the education of the 
prince 296-98 ; on the curriculum of royal 
stn"3ies 297 ; on royal tutors 296 ; on the 
hermitage of AgaBtya 318 ; on the 
hermitage of Badiriki 320 ; on the hermi- 
tage of Jibali 324-25; on TJjjain as a 
seat of learning 386 ; on recitation of 
festras (MahabhSrata) 393; on literary 
societies 407 ; on the theory of impressions 
282 fn. on the recitation of festras in the 
temple 397. 

KSmandakTya Nlttsira on the restraint of 
the senses as tlia sole aim of all sciences 
25 fn. ; on serving the teacher 83 fn. ; 
on three baths a day by the student 87 ; 
on the seven stepB in the realisation of the 
meaning of a troth 128 ; or the importance 
of Dapdantti as a subject of royal study 
282 ; on the education of the prince 285-86 ; 
on Artba<flstra as the i favourite learning 
of king* <289 ; on royal grant of stipends 
to learned Brahmins 412 j^on' learning as a 
consideration in the selection of the 
High-Priest 444, minister, 444, ambassador, 
445, ministerial officer 445 and government 
servant 445 ; on VrkjSynrveda 220. 

Kity&yana Samhiti on the student’s bath 
87 fn. ; on the student’s dreBS 89 ; on 
the Annual Term 107 fn. ; on days of 
non-study of the Upaniiads 115 fn- ; on 
the apprentice system 208; on female 
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education 228 ; on ilia superiority of Vedio 
lea rning 433, 431 ; >on the importance 
of the gift of Vedio learning 431; on no 
gifts to unlearned Brahmins 437 fn., 438 ; 
on the sanotity of the eight of the learned 
man 441 ; on the superiority of a learned 
man 438 fn. 

K&ty&yana SrautasOtra on the absence of 
the right of Madras to Vedie study and 
liturgy 205 fn. 

Kfithafca Saipbita on learning and not 
descent making a br&hmann 181 ; on the 
education of the prince 264. 

Kenopanisad on the four stages of life 77 ; 
on teaching through qnestions and answers 
129 ; on parables as the vehicle of instruc- 
tion 129 ; on female education 230. 

Kauiitakl Sfitra on unbroken descent in a 
brShmani line yet an ideal 181 ; on the 
similarity of aims, pursuits and manner 
of living of the br£hmanos 185 ; on 
military profession as an occupation of the 
brahmin 187. 

KaulitakI Upanisad on the sacred thread 67 ; 
on the necessity of Upanayana 69 ; on 
father instructing his own son 70 fn. ; 
on instruction from father as well as from 
other teachers 70 fn. ; cn the education of 
the prince 267, 267 fn. ; on adhik&rab&da 
9 fn. ; on the offering of sacrificial fire 
as the recognised method of admission as 
a pupil 65 fn. ; on teaohing as the monopoly 
of the Brahmin 305 fn. 

Kauditakl BrShmapa on debates and disputa- 
tions 141 fn. ; on the teacher’s power to 
confer fcrjeyam or brahminhood on tha 
student 183 ; on female education 230. 

Kuutilya on the six VedSngas 14 fn. ; on 
the restraint of the senses as the sole aim 
of all the sciences 25 ; on married students 
studying abroad 95 ; on respect to teacher 
108 , 108 fn.; on the student's property 
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going on their death to their precejftors 
104 fn. ; on the oral method of tanwlit wg 
129 ; on the teacher’s duties to the 
student 143, 145 ; on the age for 

elementary education 33 ; on mil itary 
edu cati on 189-91 ; on commercial ednoation 
193201 ; on royal punishment of both 
teacher and pupil if they sue each other 
146 ; on royal enforcement of caste duties 
180 fn. ; on Vaiiyasand_fndras_ embracing 
the military profession 187 ; on hill of 
exchange 202, on training in agriculture 
etc. 204 ; on apprentices 212 ; on elephant 
doctors 219 ; on training in Vrkjiyurveda 
204, 220 ; on spinning by females 237 ; on 
the e location of female slaves 254; on 
the education of actresses 255 ; on the 
education of prostitutes 256, 257, 261-62 ; 
on the education of sons of prostitutes 
257 ; cn the military education of females 
262; on the education of the prinos 
278 85 ; on the necessity and importance 
of royal training 278-83 ; 282-83 ; on the 
curriculum of royal studies 280-83; on 
the supreme importance of Dandanlti as a 
subject of royal study 281 ; on the scope of 
Anvikjiki 277 fn. ; on the age at which 
the prince shall begin his studies 283. 
on the length of the coarse of royal studies 
284 ; on hours of royal study 285 ; on the 
military education of the prince 284 ; on 
royal tutors 305 ; on Brahmins as royal 
tutors 305 ; on quarters for the royal 
tutors 305 ; on the pay of royal tutors 
305 ; on theatrical shows 404 ; on story- 
tellers 408 fn. ; on royal grant of Chatta- 
vrtti to Brahmins 410-11 ; on royal grant 
of stipends to learned men and teachers 
412 , on the exemption of learned Brahmins 
from taxation 414 ; on state provision for 
the care and education of orphans 427 ; 
on state provision for the training of spies 
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427-28 ; on the inferior status of un learned 
Brth mini 487 ; on respect to the learned 
439 ; on greater respect to the sn&taka 
than to the king 441 ; on the special 
privileges of the learned 442 ; cn the 
special privileges of the student 442 ; on 
learning as a consideration in the selection 
of the High Priest 443-44, an ambassador 
445 and of superintendents of the depart- 
ments of the state 445. 

L 

Laghu HSrlta on the pupil’s debt to the 
teaoher 119. 

Lalitaviet&ra on elementary education 35 ; 
on wooden writing board 36 ; on female 
education 232. 

Lftty&yana £tanta Bdtra on the right of 
females to utter Vedic mantras £25 ; on 
female education 226. 

Leoky on the cathedrals of Mediaeval Europe 
as seats of learning 59. 

LokaprakSia. on commercial correspondence 

202 . 

M 

Mah&bhSrata on the elasticity of the caste 
system 6, 7 ; on adhikSrabSd 10 fn. ; on 
the three-fold debt of a man 16 fn ; on the 
de velopment of chara cter as the aim of 
education 24 ; on the importance of a 
teaoher in education 63 ; on the period of 
studentship 73-7 4 ; 78 ; on the student’s 
tending the sacred fire 82 ; on tending the 
teacher’s house 83 ; on prayer by the 
student 85 ; on the evil effeots of sleep in 
day time 94 ; on the significance of the 
vow of continenoe 96 fn. ; on the privations 
to which the students were inured 97 ; on 
mental and moral discipline on the part of 
the student 98 fn. ; on respect to teaoher 


101 fn., 102 fn., 104 fn., 105 fn., 106 fa. ; 
on teaching as not reverting to the 
Kjhatriya 117 ; on non-aooeptance of 
tuition fee 118 ; on teaching as an inde- 
pendent art 122 ; on fe male ed neation 
231-32, 248 ; onjj he edneatinn nf n prince 
273-75 ; on the attainments of some 
celebt ated teachers 121; on teaohing 
through questions and answers 128 ; on 
the right of Slldras to Vedio study 205 fn. ; 
on Vi^wakarman as the Lord of Artp 214 ; 
on works relating to horses and elephants 
219 ; on tutors to princesses 246 ; on the 
military education of prinoes 268-69, 
273-75 ; 'on the education of princes 268-69, 
273-75, 284 ; on the scope o f VSrtt a 291 ; 
on tutors of princes 303 ; on telSiMng the 
princes as the monopoly of the Brahmin 
304 ; on military education 189, 268-69 ; 
on female edneation -31-32, 246 ; on 
Taxila as a seat of learning 308 ; on 
the hermitage of YaSistha 317, Agastya 
318, Vy5sa 319, Vijbnu at Badarika 320> 
Deva'Sarmi 320, Samlka 320, GddiUaka 

320, Viiwamitra 320, 321, Baka 320, 
Sabrata 320, Snradbina 320, Chyabana 320, 
Bvetaketu 320, Stbtlla^ira 320, Baivya 321, 
Kafyapa 32', Rjpairnga 321, Kakjasena 

321, Kanva 321, Yabakrta 321, Bai^rabana 
321, Br.japarba 321, Astirsena 321 ; on the 
hermitages on the banks of the Bhogabatl 

321, the Godavari 321, Bepw5 321, the 
Bhlglrathl 321, the P&yojnl 321 and the 
YifwSmitra river 321 ; on the hermitage 
in the Naimisa forest 322, KSmyaka forest 

322, and near Kuruksbetra 322-23; on 
brahmabida 391 ; on the recitation of the 
Mah4bharata at a Sriddha 393 ; on story- 
tellers 408 fn. ; on royal help to students 
in the shape of construction of houses 
for them 410 ; on royal grant of stipends 
to learned men 412; on royal help to 



students in paying tlie gnrn dakshinS 
414 ; on respect to the learned shown by 
the king 416 ; on royal patronage of only 
learned men 417 ; on Tudhisthir's patro- 
nage of learning 41 8 ; on the importance 
of learning 432, 433 ; on the importance 
of Vedio learning 434 fn. ; on the impor- 
tance of the gift of Yedie learning 434 ; 
on the honse-holder’s duty of studying the 
Yeda 43 4; on the YSnaprasthin’s duty 
of tltndying the Yeda 435 ; on no gifts 
to unlearned Brahmins 437 ; on the lower 
status of unlearned Brahmins 438 fn ; 
on learning as a consideration in “the 
selection of a bridegroom 443, and a 
minister 444 ; on greater respect to a 
SnStaku than to a king 440 fn. 

MabSmangala sfltra on oral teaching 175. 

AfahSparinirvinasutra on the admission of 

MahSprajJpati into the Buddhist samgha 
251 fn. 

Mahiparinirvinatantra on fomale education 
227. 

Mahavagga on the selection and admission 
of students into the Buddhist monastery 
150-54 j on tho period of probation of a 
Buddhist monk 1-3 fn. ; on the disciplined 
life to be led by a Buddhist monk 155-56 j 
on the relation between the Buddhist 
teacher and his pupil 158-161, 161-62; on 
commercial education 195 ; on the qualities 
of a good nurse 218; on examination in 
Medioine 142 fn. ; on Taxila as a centre 
of teaching iilpas and medicine 308, 313. 

Mahav&tpja on female education 253 fn. ; on 
the education of the prince 276. 

Mah&vSgya of Patanjalr on female education 
226 ; on the cultivation of oesthetic sense 

by women 256 ; on the military eduoation 
of females 262. 

Maitrfyana BrShmapa on adhikSrabad 8, 9, 
10 fn. 

Kaitrfy&nlya SaiphitS on knowledge and not 
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descent making a br&hmapa 181 ; on ftmale 
eduoation 230 fn., 245 fn. 

Maitrlyanlya Upanisad on the mntnal 
dependence of parSvidyi and aparSvidya 
22 ; on initiation 69 ; on Toga 140 ; on the 
education of Sing Brbaddratha 267 fn. ; 
on Brahmin teachers of princes 304 fn. 
Majjhima NikSya on female eduoation 
251 fn , 252 fn. ; on NSlandS 360 fn. 
^3latrm3dhava on Srfparvata 343. 
MalavikSgnimitra an non-acceptance of tuition 
fee 118 ; on teaching as an independent 
art 122-23 ; on female education 246, 247 ; 
on hall of painting 407. 

Mantrapatha on the prohibition of sleep 
in day-time 66 fn , 94 fn. ; on the home 
education of tho child 29 fn. 

Mann SambftS on adhikirabld 8, 10 ; on th e 
importance of character 25; on the age 
for beginning studies 33 fn. ; on the 
composition of a Parisad 54, 56 ; on the 
Parisad as a judicial assembly 55 ; on the 
selection of students 64 ; on the necessity 
of Upanayana 69 ; on the age for beginning 
Vedic studies 71 ; on the period of 
studentship 73 ; on residence in the 
teacher’s house 79 ; on begging alms for 
the teacher 81 ; on tending the sacred 
fire by the student 82 ; on tending the 
toacher’s house 83 ; on serving the teacher 
83 ; on early rising on the part of the 
student 84 fn,, 85 fn. ; on prayer by the 
student 85 ; on daily bath by the student 
87 ; on the dress of the student 87 fn., 
88 fn., 89 fn., 89, 90, 90 fn, ; on the food 
of the student 91, 91 fn., 92, 92 fn., 93, 
93 fn., 94 fn. ; on the sleep of the 
student 94 ; on the penance for sleeping 
in day time 94 ; on the student’s vow of 
continence 95, 95 fn. ; on casting seed by 
unnatural means 95 fn. ; on the penance 
for nnin'entional evacuation of semen 
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86 In, ; on counteracting sexual inclinations 
end the premature awakening of the 
eexnal impulse 97 ; on mental and moral 
discipline on the part of the student 
98 fnu, 09 fn., 99 ; on respect to teacher 
101 fa, 102, 102 fn., 103 fn., 104 fn., 
105 fn., 106 fn. ; on days of non-study 108 
fn., 109 fn, 109, 110 fn., 112 fn., 115 fn. ; 
on occasions of non study 113 fn., 113, 114 
fn., 115 fn. ; on the definition of an Sohirya 
116, and an UpSdhyiya 116 ; on teach ing 
the Veda as the monppoljr of tha Brahmin 
116; on teaching the Mann Samhitl as 
the monopoly of the Brahmin 116-17 ; on 
teaching imparted by non-Brahmins in 
times of distross 117 ; on non-acoeptance 
of tuition fee 118, 119 fn. ; on the method 
of teaching 125 fn , 126 fn , 129 ; on the 
teacher’s duties to the student 143 ; on 
discipline in Brihminical institutions 
143-44 ; on the monitorial system 137 ; 
on commercial education 201, 203 ; on 
female education 233, 234, 236-37 ; on the 
education of the prince 276, 277, 304 fn. ; 
on recitation of Sistraa at a 4raddha 393 ; 
on royal grant of stipends to learned 
Brahmine 412 ; on the exemption of learn d 
Brahmins fiom taxation 414 ; on the 
reasons for the exemption of learned Brah- 
mins from taxation 414 ; on the importance 
of learning 432, 433 ; on the importance of 
Vedic learning 433, 434; on the house- 
holder’s duty of studying the Vedas 435 ; 
on the V&uapraatbin’s duty of studying 
the Vedaa 433 ; on the low status of 
unlearned Brahmins 436 fn., 437 ; on no 
gifts to unlearned Brahmins 437, 437 fn., 
438 ; on the demerit of making gifts to 
unlearned Brahmins 438, 439; on royal 
interference to contract the rigour of 
school disclipine 428-29 ; on royal enforce- 
meat of caste duties 180 fn. ; on fimhmins 


studying V irtta andjjhgr .profane subjects 
IS 5 ; o n^ the special pursuit of a -V aifra 
195 fn. ; on the sacred nature of the 
artisan’s work 215 ; on prostitutes 256 ; 
on professional actors 405 fn. ; on the 
acquisition of knowledge from learned 
non-Brahmins 439 ; on respect to the 
learned 439, 440; on greater respect to 
a snfttaka than to a king 440; on the 
special privileges of the learned 441-42 ; 
on the special privileges of the student 
442, 443; on learning as consideration 
in the selection of a minister 444, and an 
ambassador 445. 

Marco Polo on the want of martial spirit 
of the Indians in the later Mediceval 
Hindu period 194 fn, ; on devadSsIs 
259 fn. ; on the high level of a average 
men in Ancient India 449, 450. 

Mat«ya Puri^n. on the education of the 
prince 277 fn., 289. 

Max Muller on the versatality of the genius 
India 3 ; on the composition of a Parijad 
56 ; on the period of studentship’ 74; on 
Hindu device for the accurate preservation 
of the sacred texts 131 ; on foreign 
testimony on Hindu character 449-50. 

Megasthenes on the use of writing for 
public and private notifications 35; on 
the period of studentship 75 ; on embryonic 
welfare 28 fn. ; on the study of Medioine 
among Indians 217 fn, ; on female educa- 
tion 234. 

MeghadQta on female education 247 ; on 
devadisls 259. 

J MedhStithi on the right of females to Vedic 
study 233. 

MilindSpaSba on occasions of non-study 
113 fn. ; on teaching through questions 
end answers 175 fn. ; on their king aid 
questioning as leading to the development 
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of the intellect 177 ; on commercial 
ednoation 195 fn, ; on the education of the 
prince 275 fn., 288, 294,304 fn., 305 fn. ; 
on the proper method of diecnssion 394 ; 
on profeesional actors 405 fn. ; on hall of 
painting 407 ; on royal patronage of 
learning 418 ; on Bnddhist teacher's duties 
to hie pnpils 161 ; on servioe to the teacher 
in lien of paying fees 119 fn. 

hilm&ipsSdaidan of &abarasw&ml on the right 
of females to Vedic study 226, 227. 

Monoratha Pur5na on the admission of 
women into the Bnddhist Saipgha 250 fn. ; 
on female education 253 fn. 

Mrclichakatika on the education of King 
Sndraka 294. 

MuhQrta-m&rtanda on the age for elementary 
education 33 fn. 

Mupdakoparlsad on the prerequisites of a 
pupil before he is taught the highest 
knowledge 10 fn. ; on par5 and aparlvidyS 
20 ; on the superiority of pari vidya 21 ; 
on the importance of initiation 65 fn., 
66 fu. ; on the importance of a teacher 
in education 63 ; on the period of student- 
ship 78; on the qualifications required 
of a teacher 121 ; on the teacher’s duties to 
the student 142 fn. 

N 

Nandi PurSpa on the training of a physician 
though fit for service in a hospital 217. 

Nirada Saiphitl on technical education and 
the apprentic system 207-09 ; on female 
edncation 234 fn. ; on royal enforcement 
of the terms of indenture between a master 
°ra^Y man and his apprentice 429. 

Nanny^ in Tamil on the proper grasp of the 
subjects taught 129-30. 

N^riyapa on the right of females to Yedio 

v «|adj*3S. 


Nllakaptha on the meaning of Kulapati 
322 fn. 

Nirnkta on the education of the prince 268. 

Nltiiataka of Yartrhari tee under Yartrhari. 

JTltiaJra of ESmandaka tee nnder ESman- 
dakl.'A NltisSra. 

NySyamtlSvistlra on the right of females to 
Yedic study 226, 227. 

O 

Ocean of story tee ander Eathisar i tsagara. 

Onkong on Buddhist monasteries 352, 353, 
354 ; on Atoka’s efforts for the spread of 
Buddhist learning 418. 

P 

PadmapnrSna on the scope of ItihSsa 292 fn. ; 
on PaurSnikas as agencies of education 
403 fn. 

PaficharStra on royal enforcement of the 
terms of indenture between a master- 
craftsman and his apprentice 209 fn. 

Panchatantra on stories and fables as 
vehicles of instruction 133, 293 ; on 
teaching based on the modern principle 
of suiting matter and method to the 
nature and needs of the pnpil 135 ; on the 
futility of theoretical 175 fn. 

Pafichavimfa Brahmans, on oases of learning 
kept secret and revealed only to special 
persons 143 fn. ; on the education of the 
prince 182, 268. 

Paramahamsa Upanijada on sanny&sa 140. 

fariiara Saiphita on the composition of a 
Parisad 57 ; on the BadarikJ^rama of 
Pariiara 60, 320 ; on Parijads as jndieial 
assemblies 55 fn. ; on the food of the 
student 94 fu. ; on the hermitage of 
Yyisa on the Himalayas 320 ; on the 
importance of Yedio learning 433, 444 ; 
on householder’s duty of studying the 
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Vedaa 435 ; on the low status of unlearned 
Brahmins 436 fn., 437 ; on respect to the 
learned 440 fn. ; on the sanctity of the 
sight of a learned man 441 ; < n the 
superiority of the gift to the learned man 

4tl. 

Panin! on memorising 131 fn. ; on indifferent 
students 145 fn. ; on female students 
226 fn. ; on the military education of 
females 262 fn. 

Paraskara GrhyasDtra on the right of £ddras 
to Vedic study 205 fn. ; on the right of 
females to utter mantras 224, 225. 

Parijatamanjari on the staging of a drama 
at the Spring Festival in the Sanskrit 
College at Dhar 404 fn. 

Paes on the military education of females 
262 ; on dancing halls for females 400 ; 
on art as an agency of education 400. 

Pestalczzi on self-effort in education 101 ; 
on the oral methrd of teaching 129. 

Pietre Delle Valle on a Hindu elementary 
school in southern India and its method 
of teaching 46. 

Port Royalists on the oral method of 
teaohing 129. 

Pra4na Upani?ad on the necessity of 
TXpanayana 65, 69 ; on teacher’s duties 
to the student 142 ; on no palming off 
false knowledge on the part of tho teacher 
122 fn. ; on teaching through apt illustra- 
tions 129 fn. 

Pr&ti&khya of the Rgveda on the qualifica- 
tions required of the teacher 121 ; on 
the manner o! teaohing in Brahminical 
schools 126 ; on rules ns to the repetition 
of words eto. 130. 

Priyadar4ik& on halls of painting and dancing 
246 ; on female education 248. 

POrvamlmaipsa of Jaimiul see under Jaiminl. 


a 

Questions of MilindS see ander Milind&panha. 

R 

Rabindranath on the forost hermitages as 
seats of learning 60-61. 

Raghnvaip4a on the age for elementary 
education 33 ; on early rising on the part 
of the student 85 fn. ; on the development 
theory of education 19 fn. ; on the 
education of £u4a and Lava 272 ; on the 
education of the prinoe 193, 268; 272> 
293 ; on female education 247 ; on the 
hermitage of ValmikI 316, Agastya 318, 
and cf A tri 323 ; on the Kulavidyas of 
princes 293 ; on the theory of impressions 
282 fn. ; on the r.yal gift of KuSabati 
to Brahmins versed in the Vedas 412 ; 
on state help to students in paying 
gurudakshinS 413-14 ; on royal solicitude 
for the welfare of the hermit-teachers and 
their seats of learning 415-16 ; oqjhe 
military training of princes 193 fn., 
296 fn. 

RSjanigbanta on the place of Botany in 
Hindu Modical education 222. 

RijataranginT on 4reyas and aireyae as 
znerchantile terms corresponding to our 
ciedit and debit 202 on bills of exchange 
2C2 ; on the training cf merchants 203 ; 
on samasySs 241 fn. ; on female preceptors 
in the Tantric cult 250 ; on the education 
of prostitutes 258 ; on devadSsIs 359 fn..; 
on the training of Kamall, a devadSsI 
2 J0-61 ; on the education of the prince 
276, 299-3 JO, 301-02, 304, 305 fn. ; on 
math&s in KaBhmere for Brahmins, Saivas 
and PS^upatas 33S fn. ; on PaurSnikas 
408 fn. ; on the patronage of learning by 
Jay&pf$a 421-22 ; Avantibar man 422 ; 
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grim, 422, Bboja 422, Harsa ol Kasbmere 
422-23 ; os the importance of learning 432 ; 
tbe psychological basis of gifts 441 fn. ; 
On Gapanipati, Head of tbe Accounts office 
199 ; on astrapuji 193 ; on elementary 
education 34 ; o n Brahmins embr acing 
milit ary Ttr rf"-" { '“ t 1g? i on balls for 
students 332 ; on monasteries in Kashmere 
353-55 ; on religious tonmaments 390-97 ; 
on royal construction of houses for learned 
men 410^; on royal grant of villages to 
learned Brahmins 411. 

Ratn&batl on female education 248 ; on 
Ssrlparvata 343 ; on balls of painting and 
dancing 246 ; on picture-gallery 407. 

R&macharita on Jagaddale Mahavibara 3S3. 

RSmSyana On the growth of special schools 
53-54 ; on gonna and mukhya brahma- 
ohSrins 76 ; on observance of discipline 
in the school compound on the part of 
royal visitors 99 fn. ; on respect to teacher 
105 fn. ; on the annual term 106 ; on 
days of non-study 109, 109 fn. ; on 
teaching imparted by non-Brahmins 118 fn., 
304 fn. ; cn the attainments of celebrated 
teachers 121 ; on the relation botween 
teaoher and pupil 146 fn. ; on the royal 
enforcement of caste duties 130 fn. ; on 
military education 188-89 ; on female 
education 231, 245 ; on the military educa- 
cation of females 262 ; on the education 
of the prinoe 268-73, 306 ; on the ideal 
of royal education 306 ; on Taxila as a 
seat of learning 308, 313 ; on the hermitage 
of Yftlmik! 315, 316; Yaiistha 317, 
Yaradw&ja 317, Sukra 317, diSjarsi 
Trpabindu 317-18, Agastya 318, Swara- 
bhanga 31°, Sntighna 319, Idmabftba 
319, BSmanadeva 319, M&tanga 319, 
and of &abarl 319 ; on NyagrodliS- 
irama 319, SiddbSirama 319 ; on hermi- 
tages on the banks of the Pampa 319 ; on 


the hermitages of tbe seven rfis called 
saptajana 319, Gaotama 319, Atri 319, and 
of NisSkara 319 ; on Daiaratha’s visit to 
the hermitage of Yafistha 416 ; on 
Bharata’s visit to the hermitage of 
YaradwSja 416 ; on Satrughna’s visit to the 
hermitage of VSlmikl 416 ; on men versed 
in Yajna&stra 324 fn. ; on PonrSnikas 
408 fn. ; 

Rgveda on Indo-Aryan religion 10-11 ; on 
an early Brihminical school 54-55 ; on 
SandhySs 85 fn. ; on ti£nadev&h 94 fn. ; 
on accnrato memorising 130 ; on tbe 
proer grasp of the subjects taught 132 ; on 
assemblies for testing one’s knowledge in 
a debate 141 ; on female education 223, 
228-29 ; on begetting projeny as not 
antagonistic to spiritual progress 231 fn. . 
on prostitutes 256 fn. ; on the military 
education of females 262 fn. ; on the 
education of the prince 264 ; 

s 

Sambsrla SamhitS on begging alms for the 
teacher 81 ; on serving the teacher 84 , 
on early rising on the part of the student 
84 fn. ; on prayer by the student 85 ; on 
penance for taking food without a bath 
87 ; on the dress of the student 90 fn ; 
on the food of tbe etndent 91 fn., 92 fn , 
93 fn., 94 fn. ; on penance for sleeping in 
day time 94 ; on penance for the breaoh 
of the vow of continence 95 ; on wilful 
evacuation of semen 96 ; on the method 
of teaching 125 fn., 126 fn, 

Samyutta NikSya on female education 252. 

SannySsa Upanisad on sannySsa 140. 

datapaths BrShmapa on tending tbe sacred 
fire by tbe student 82 ; on the significance 
of tending the Bacred fire by tbe student 
82 ; on tending tbe teacher’s house 63 ; 



on no sleep in day time on the port ol the 
itndent 94 ; on the teacher's duties to the 
student 142 ; on the composition ol the 
Veiiye 194 In. ; on the right of Sndras to 
Viedic liturgy 204 ; on dancing and 
singing as exclusively feminine accom- 
plishments 289 In. ; on weaving as a 
fnnotion of women 235 fn. ; on the educa- 
tion of the prince 264-67, 268 fn., 268 ; on 
wondering students 389 ; on swSdhyaya 
19 fn. ; on anufesana 48, 49 fn. ; on the 
importance of a teacher in education 63 ; 
on praina and pratipra4na 141 fn ; on 
royal seers 182 fn. ; on the elasticity of 
the caste system 182 fn., 183, 184 ; on the 
admission of students 65-66 ; on the 
sacrifioial cord 67 ; on the spiritual signi- 
ficance of upanayana 67 ; on father 
instructing his own son 70 ; on residence 
in the teacher’s house 78, 79 fn. ; on 
begging alms for the teacher 81 ; on 
the significance of begging alms for the 
teaoher 81, 

£aragandhara on the place of Botany in 
Hindu Medical education 222. 

Slipkhya SamhitJ on the spiritual signifi- 
cance of Upanayana 67-68 ; on the age 
to oommenoe Vedio studies 72 ; on 
begging alms for the teacher 81 ; on 
tending the sacred fire by the student 
82 ; on serving the teaoher 84 ; on early 
rising by the student 84 fn. ; on the 
food of the student 91 fn., 93, 94 f n , . 
on the dress of the student 88, 89, 90 fn. ; 
on the sleep of the student 94; on 
mental and moral discipline on the part 
of the student 98 fn., 99 fn. ; on respect 
to teacher 103 fn., 106 fn. ; on the days 
of non-etndy 108 f n „ 110 fn., Ill f n ., 

112 fn. ; on places where the Vedas 
should not be studied 113 fn. ; on 
occasions of non-etudy 114 fn. * on the 


meaning of UpSdhyJ 116 ; on the method 
of teaching 124 ; on vSuaprasthin’s duty 
of studying the Vedas 435. 

SltpkhySyan on the admission of students 
67 fn. ; on the annual term 106 fn. ; on 
the length of the annual term 108. 
SSipkhyayana iranyaka on father instruct- 
ing her own son 70 ; on tending the 
teacher’s house 83. 

Sirrikhjayana Sfltra on the right of females 
to utter mantras 224. 

SigSlovida Sutta on the dnties of teaoher 
and pupil 158-59. 

SiksS on the couree of elementary studies 36. 
Skandhapurina on the m&hatmya of the 
Himalayas 222 fn. 

SrantasQtra of KStyiyana on the elasticity 
of the caste system 184. 

^SubhS;ita on the development theory of 
education 19 fn. ; on the proper grasp of 
the subjects taught 132. 

Snkhasaptati on the quantity of food t) be 
taken by the student 92 fn. 

Sukranltisira on the development of charac- 
ter as the aim of education 26 ; on the 
selection of students 64-65 ; on the period 
of studentship 74 ; on respect to teacher 
104, 104 fn. ; on discipline in Brahminioal 
institutions 144 ; on royal enforcement 
of cftsfe duties 180 fn. ; on knowledge 
and not birth determining Br ahmi nhoo d 
182 fn., 183 fn. ; on the right of thel 
twioe-born classes to embrace the profee J 
sion of arms when dharma is in danger 
187 fn. ; on the different kinds of docu- 
ments 197 fn. ; on the right of Sodra* to 
Vedio jtudies 205 fn. ; on military 
education 191-92 j on the technique of 
keeping accounts 200 ; on the education 
of the prince 284, 286-88 ; on the 
eurriculum of royal studies 286 ; on the 
importance of Wtitfra as a subject of 
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royal study 288-87 ; os manly exorcises 
and military trainin g on the part of the 
prince 287-88 ; on the scope of Artha&stra 
290 ; on the scope of Yirtti 291 ; on the 
scope of Anviksiki 292 ; on travel as an 
agency of education 405 ; on royal grant 
of stipends to students and learned men 
412-13 ; on the importance of learning 432 ; 
on respeot to the learned 439 ; on learning 
as a consideration in the selection of a 
bndegroqpi 443, the High-priest 444, a 
councillor 444-45 and a judge 445. 

Snktimuktabali on female education 249. 

Sung-yun on Buddhist monasteries 344. 

SdtrJlankJra on Buddhist methodology with 
regard to moral instruction 176 fn. 

SatrSnipSta on the life of discipline to be 
lived by the £ramanera 154 and by the 
Buddhist monk 156 ; on the qualifications 
of the Buddhist UpadhSya 151 fn. ; on 
female education 253. 

8u4ruta Saqihita on the age for beginning 
elementary education 28 ; on the right of 
Madras to stndy Medicine 205 fn. ; on 
Dhanwantarl as the propounder of the 
healing art in this world 216 j on the 
place of Botany in Hindu Medical educa- 
tion 220, 221. 

8vetasvetara Upanijad on the necessity of 
upanayana 69 ; on respect to teacher 105 ; 
on adhik&rab&da 8 fn. ; on the cause and 
purpose of the universe 15 fn. ; on Kalpa 
as the earliest Yedftnga 49 fn. ; on 
teaching by example and not by precept 
only 122 fn. ; on Yoga 140. 

S wapnabisavadatta on female education 


Taittirlya Aran y aka on anu&sanas and 
their meanings 49, 49 fn. ; on prayer on 
the pact of the stndent 85 ; on GSyatrl 
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hymn and the inner significance of the 
prayer to the sun 86 fn. j on casting 
of seed by unnatural means 96, 96 fn. ; 
on mental and moral discipline on the 
part of the student 99 fn. ; on the 
teacher’s duties to the student 142 ; on 
female education 230. 

Taittirlya Brihmana on the avoidance of 
the fllesh of acquatio creatures by the 
student 93 fn. ; on avoidance of high 
seats by students 94 fn. ; on the student’s 
vow of continence 95 95 fn. ; on mental 
ani moral discipline on the part of the 
stndent 98 fn. ; on writers on etymology 
50 fn., on the period of studentship 75 ; 
on residence in the teacher’s house 78 ; 
on the prohibition of rubbing the teeth 
by the stndent so as to avoid personal 
beauty 90 fn. ; on pra^na and pratipra^na 
141 fn. ; on the right of females to wear 
the sacred thread 227 fn. ; on the want 
of antagonism between married life and 
spiritual progress 231 fn. 

Taittirlya Sam hits on continence 96 fn ; on 
the mental and moral discipline on the 
part of the stndent 99 fn. ; on prarfna 
and pratipraina 14 1 ; on knowledge and 
not birth determining Brahminhood 181 ; 
on dancing and singing as feminine 
accomplishments 230, 245 fn. 

Taittirlya Upanijad on parJlvidyl 21 ; on 
students attending schools 54 fn. ; on 
residence in the teacher’s house 79 ; on 
prayer at meals 91 fn. ; on teacher's 
example to be followed only in so far as 
hiB conduct was above reproach 122 fu. ; 
on teaohing as a compulsory duty of all 
students in future 123 ; on teaching 
through questions and answers 128 fn. ; 
on Tarawa’s method of teaching his son 
Vrgu 129 ; on the teacher’s parting 
address to the student 148-49, 
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Talk* to teachers on Psychology on the 
importance of the practice of morning and 
evening prayers among Hinda students 
86 . 

TflbakSt-i-NAsari on the destruction of 
NAlandA 333. 

TArAnath on £>rlparvata 343 ; on the date 
of NAlandA 357 ; on the decay of N Aland A 
371 ; on the eitnation of Vikrama'irlA 372 ; 
on the intellectual co-operation between 
NAlandA and Vikramaif A 371, 374 ; on 
the officers of YikramaillA 374-75 ; on the 
eminent teachers of VikramadilA 376, 377, 
379, 380 ; on the eminent teachers of 
NAlandA: NAgArjuna 366, Arya Aranga 
367 fn. ; Vinltadeva 368 fn. ; on the 
destruction of VikramaillA 3S1 ; on the 
destruction cf Odantapurl 382-83. 

TherTgAtliA commentary on female education 
252 fn., 253 fn. ; on an educated female 
slave 254. 

Thomas F. W. on the fine genius of the 
ancient Indian teachers 124, 

Tod, Col nol on tho work of the Brahmin 
teachers of Rajput princes 305 ; on the 
military education of Rajput princes 
306 ; on BhAts and Charnas of RAjasthAn 
as agencies of oda cation 403 fn. 

Travels of Fa-hsien see under Fa-hsien. 

Travels of Marco Polo tee under Marco 
Polo. 

Travels of Pietre Delle Valle see under 
Pietro Delle Valle. 

Travels of Tuan Chwang see under Hiuen 
Tsang. 

U 

UianA SaiphitA on adhik&rabAda 10 fn. ; 
on the soleotion of studente 64, 65 ; on 
one year’s probation before admission 
as a student 65 ; on the age to commence 


Vedio studies 71 ; on life-long students 
76 ; on begging alms for the teacher 81 ; 
on tending the teaoher’e house 83 ; 
on prayer by the student 85 ; on the 
dress of the student 87 fn., 88 fn., 89 fn., 
90 fn. ; on the food of the student 
93 fn ; on the student's vow of continence 
95 ; on mental and morel discipline on 
the part of the student 98 fn., 99, 99 fn. ; 
on respect to teacher 105 fn. ; on the 
annnul ti*rm 106, 107, 107 fit ; on the 
length of the annnal term 108 ; on the 
days of non-study 108 fn., 109 fn., 

110 fn., 110, 111 fn., 112 fn., 112, 

115 fn. ; on the occasions of non-study 
113 fn., 114 fn., 115 fn. ; on non- 

acceptance of tuition fee 118 ; on the 
pn per grasp of the subjects taught 127. 

Upani'ads on the period of studentship 
74-78 ; on the qualifications required 
of the toaohor 121-22 ; on female educa- 
tion 230 ; see also under Aitareya, 
Arupoya, BThadaranyaka, CbAndogya, 
JAbala, Jaiminlya, Katha, • Kanfttakf, 
Kena, Mundaka, MaitrAyana, Praina, 
Faramlmmsa, Sannyasa, Sveta Iwotara, 

Taittiriyn, Upanisads. 

UttararAmacharita on the days of non- 
study 109 fn. j on the theory of impres- 
sions 282 fn ; on VAlmiki’s hermitage 
315, 316 ; on Agastha’s hermitage 318 ; 
on dramatic representation 404 ; on 
picture-gallery 408 ; on RAma’s visit 
to VAlmiki’s hermitage 416. 

V 

Vam^a BrAhmana on father teaching his 
own son 70. 

- Va^ijtha Samhiti on adhikArabAda 10 fn. ; 
o n the importance of charac ter 24 fn., 
25 fn. ; on the composition of a Parijad 
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56 ; on Parijadas at judicial assemblies 
55 fn. ; on the growth of special schools 
54 ; on the spiritual significance of 
npanayana 68 ; on the age to commence 
Vedic studies 72 ; on life-long students 
76 ; on residence in the teacher’s honse 
79 ; on begging alms for the teacher 81 ; 
on three baths a day by the student 87 ; 
on the dress of the student 88, 89, 89 fn., 

90 fn . ; on the food of the student 

91 fn., 9,2, 92 fn. ; on the sleep of the 
student 94 ; o n m ental and moral 
disciplin e on the part of t he student 
98 fn. ; on respect to teacber~TOSFfn., 
104 fn., 105 fn. ; on the annnal term 
106, 107, 107 fn. ; on the length of 
the annnal term 108 ; on the days of 
non-study 108 fn., 109 fn., 110 fn., 110, 
111 fn., 112 fn. ; on the occasions of 
non-study 113 fn., 114 fn , 114, 115 fn. ; 
on the definition of an Up&dhy&ya 
116 fn. ; on the prohibition of accepting 
anything except alms on the part of 
a student 82 fn. ; on teacher's duties to 
the student 14 i fn. ; on apaddharma 
211 fn, J on professional actors 405 fn. ; 
on the reason for the exemption of 
learned Brahmins from taxation 414 ; 
on royal punishment of villagers who 
patronise unlearned Brahmins 417 ; 
on the importance of learning 432 ; 
on the householder's duty of studying 
the Vedas 435, 435 fn. ; on V&napraethin’s 
duty of stndying the Vedas 436 ; on 
Vedic learning as the compulsory duty 
of all Brahmins 436 ; on the low status 
of unlearned Brahmins 43C fn, ; on greater 
respect to a enStaka than to a king 440-41. 

Vatrhari on the importance cf learning 432. 

V Sohajpatimitra on the five steps in the 
naliation of the meaning of a religious 
truth 127-28. 


Vajasenlya Sazphita on the tuition fee as 
the mere symbol of the pupil’s respect 
for the teacher 119 ; on prostitution as a 
profession 256, 

VitsSy ana’s Kamasfitra on adhikSrab&da 
10 fn. ; on the student’s vow of continence 
95 ; on a scheme of female education 
235-36, 237-45, 247 ; on the education of 
prostitutes 25P-57 j on the education of 
daughters of prostitutes and Natas 
257-58 ; on a class of gay women 
frequenting clubs 255 ; on the military 
training of females 262 ; on music halls 
246 ; on clubs as an agency of education 
407 ; on story-tellers 408 fn. ; on teacher 
of Artha&stra 283 fn. ; on the nature of 
udaharana 292, 

Vaya PurSna on the scope of VSrtta 291 ; 
on the soope of ■ ItihSsa 292 fn. ; on 
PanrSnikas 408 fn. 

Vankato4wnra on the significance of celibacy 
on the part of the student 96-97. 
VijnineSwara on female education 233-34 ; 
on the education of Bhoja ParamSra of 
Dhar 300. 

Vikr&minkaoharita on the education of 
King Harsa of Kashmere 301 ; on the 
patronage of learning by King Harsa of 
Kashmere 423 fn, 

VimSnavattu commentary on female educa- 
tion on 246-47. 

Vinayapitaka on the ceremony of admission 
into Buddhist monasteries 150-53 ; on 
female education 250-51 ; on accomplished 
prostitutes 256 ; on caste not affeoting 
admission into a craft-guild 211 ; on 
Buddhist agencies of education 393, See 
also under Mahivagga, 

Vinaya Samgraha on the life of discipline 
to be lived by the iramanera 155. 
Viramitrodaya on the apprentice system 
208. 
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Vijpn Pnrfpa on the ago for elementary 
education 33. 

Vlppu SaiphitS on adhikirabSda 10 ; on 
t he im portance of character 24 fn. ; on 
the epirifual significance of npanayana 
67 fn., 68 ; on the necessity of npanayana 
69 fn. ; on the age to commence Vedio 
studies 72 ; on life-long studentship 76 ; 
on residence in the teacher’s house 79 ; 
on begging alms for the teacher 81 ; on 
serving the teacher 84 ; on prayer by the 
student 85, 86 fn. ; on two baths a day 
by the student 87 ; on the dress of 
the student 88, 88 fn., 89, 89 fn., 90, 

90 fn. ; on the flood of the student 

91 fn , 93, 93 fn,, 94 fn ; on the sleep 
of the student 94 ; on penance for 
sleeping in daytime 94 ; on continence 
on the part of the student 95 fn ; on 
penance for wilful evacuation of semen 
93 ; on penance for unintentional evacua- 
tion of semen 96 ; on mental and moral 
discipline on the part cf the student 
98 fn., 99 fn. ; on rospect to teacher 
101 fn., 102, 102 fn., 103 fn., 104 fn., 
105, 100 fn. ; on the annual term 106, 
107, on the length of the annual term 
108 ; on daye of non-study 108, 109, 
111 fn., 112 fn. j on occasions of non- 
study 113 fn, 114, 115 fn. ; on the 
definition of an Scharya 116 fn. ; on the 
definition of an UpidhySya 116 ; on 
non-acceptance of tuition fee 118, 118 fn. ; 
on the method of teaching 126 fn., 
125 fn. ; on three kinds of documents 
and the rales for writing them 197 ; on 
recitation of &stras at a Sraddha 393 ; 
on the householder’s duty of studying 
the Vedas 435 ; on greater respect to a 
sn&taka than to a king 440 ; on the 
special privileges of the student 442, 
443 j on monitors 137 ; on royal enforce- 


ment of caste duties 180 fn. ; on 
Spaddharma 211 fn. 

T 

Tama on female education 227, 234. 

Tama Samhita on the days of non-Btudy 
112 fn. j on respect to a sn&taka 440. 

Tajurveda on the antiquity of n3ma 
karanam 29 ; on prainam 49 ; on the 
right of SQdras to Vedic liturgy^ 204 fn. ; 
on female education 223 fn. 

TSjnabalkya SanjhitS. on adhik&rabSd 10 
fn. ; on the interdependence of pari and 
aparavidyi 22 ; on Parisad as an ecclesi- 
astical synod 55 fn. ; on the composition 
of a Parisad 57 ; on the seleotion of 
stndentB 64 ; on the age to commence 
Vedic studies 71 ; on the period of 
studentship 73 ; on life-long studentship 
76 ; on begging alms for the teacher 81 ; 
on tending the sacred fire by the student 
82 ; cu serving the teacher 83 ; on the 
dress of the student 90 fn. ; on the food of 
the student 91 fn., 93, 93 fn., 94 fn, ; on 
absitenco from speech while the student 
is taking his meals 92 fn. ; on the 
student’s vow of continence 95 ; on 
mental and moral discipline on the part 
of the student 98 fn , 99 fn. ; on the annual 
term 107 ; on days of non-stndy 108 fn., 
109 fn., 110 fn., Ill fn., 112 fn. ; on 
the occasions of non-stndy 113 fn., 
114 fn. ; on the definition of a guru 116 
fu , icharya 116 and an up&dhy&ya 116 
fn. ; on non-acceptance of tuition fee 118 
fn. ; on acceptance of tuition fee only in 
times of extreme distress 118 fn.; on discip- 
line in BrShminical institutions 144 ; 
on royal enforcement of caste duties 180 
fn. ; on the right of SQdras to study 205 
fn. ; on the apprentice system 208-09 ; 
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on the education of the prince 277, 284 ; 
on royal help to students 410 ; on royal 
enforcement of the terms of indenture 
between a master craftsman and his 
apprentice 429 ; on the importance of 
Yedio learning 433, 433 fn. ; on the 
importance of the gift of Vedic learning 
434 ; on the V&naprasthin’s duty of 
studying the Vedas 435 ; on greater 


respect to a snStaka than to the king 440 j 
on the special privileges of the learned 
441, 442 ; on learning as a consideration 
in the selection of a bride-groom 443 and 
of the High-priest 443, 

Toga Viiijtha on Travel as an agenoy of 
education 406. 

Tuktikalpataru on DapdanTti as the root of 
the Tree of Learning 282. 
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A 

iequisition of Vedic learning is the compul- 
sory duty of all Brahmins 436. 

Admission of students in the Brahminio 
seats of learning 65-70. 

Ige for elementary education 33. 

tge for commencing Vedic studies 71-73. 

tge-long continuity Bhows the vitality of 
the ancient Indian educational system 
447. 

Agencies of education in Ancient India 389- 
409. 

IgrahSra 411-12. 

Lime and objects of Ancient Indian educa- 
tion 15-17, 18-27. 

Incient Indian education was not only 
conterminous but also co-extensivo with 
life 27. 

Incient Indo-Aryan words corresponding 
with the modern word ‘ education ’ 18. 

Indent Indian method for gaining an 
immediate knowledgo of the ultimate 
Truth and Reality 139. 

apprentice system in Technical education 
in ancient India 208. 

Irt as an agency of education 399-402. 

Iscetics even were not against social service 
430-31. 

Iscetics as agonoies of education 390-91. 

B 

legging alms as a condition of studentship 
80. 

lenares as a seat of learning 385-86, 

lhattavrtti 410-11. 

Irahmavida as an agency of education 
391-83. 


Subjects. 

Brahmapnri 410. 

Brahmins did not always reoeive a purely 
priestly education 186-87. 

Buddhist agencies of education 398-99. 

Buddhist system of education compared 
with that of the Hindus 79-80. 124, 
163-65, 169-70. 

Buddhist monasteries 151-70, 339-85. 

C 

Can the student partake of a iriddha 
repast P 93. 

Carak&s as agencies of education 389-90. 

Cases of instruction without initiation in 
the earlier period 69-70. 

Causo of the exclusion of females from 
Vedic studies 234-35. 

Causes of the rupture of relationship 
between the teacher and the tanght 145. 

Celibacy on the part of the student 94-95. 

Ceremonies connected with military training 
193. 

Classes of Buddhist teachers and qualifica- 
tions required of them 157-58. 

Classes of Hindu teachers and qualifications 
required of them 115-16. 

Cloth to be worn by the student 87-88. 

Clubs as an agency of education 407. 

Colleges for prinoes 315. 

Colleges for Brahmins 315. 

Colleges for particular communities 315. 

Composition of a Pari?ad 56-57. 

Commercial education 194-204. 

Comment on the conditions of studentship 
and on the rules governing Vedic studies 
10001. 

Comparison of Dewey’s steps with those of 
Vachajpatimitra 127-28. 



Comparison of (he steps of the Herbertian* 
with those of KSmandakI -128. 

Comparison of the method of teaching in 
the Upauijads with the Socratian method 
128. 

Comparison of the Hindu monitorial system 
with that of the west 137. 

Comparison of the Ancient Indian method 
of teaching with the modern leotnre 
method 134. 

Comparison of the Hindu and European 
theories of sense perception 138-39. 

Comparison of Proebel’s ideal of education 
with that of the Hindus 16-17. 

Comparison of Parijads with the association 
of teachers in the Middle Ages in Europe 
55-56. 

Comparison of the Buddhist system of 
' education with that of the Hindus, 79-80, 
124, 163-65, 169-70. 

Comparison of the education of the prince 
in ancient India with that of the European 
Knights in the Age of Chivalry 306. 

Craft-guilds as centres of technical educa- 
tion 207-14. 

Curriculum of studies in Brahminical insti- 
tutions 19 ; in Buddhist monasteries 165- 
70 ; at NilandS 166-70 ; in Vikrama- 
iilS 168, 169-70 ; at Taxila 311-13 ; in 
the Sanskrit College at Ennayiram 
327-28 ; in another Sanskrit College in 
Southern India 328-29 ; in Stbangundru 
agrah&ra 329 ; in the Kodiya matha 336 ; 
at Kapva’a hermitage 59 ; in DivJ Kara- 
mitra’s hermitage 172-73 ; in JabSirs 
hermitage 324 ; in the hermitage in the 
Naimija forest 322. 

D 

Dancing halls for girls 245-46. 

4>vja of non-stndy 108-16. 
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Decay of military education in the later 
Mediaeval period 194. 

Defeots of the leotnre method of teaching 
were avoided in the Hindu method 134. 

Development theory of educaiion 18-19. 

Dewey’s steps in the realisation of the 
meaning of a truth 128. 

Did considerations of caste affect the admis- 
sion of an apprentice into a craft ? 210-13. 

Did Hindu education give expression to 
hostility to individuality P 17. 

Did technical education discourage the 
spread of liberal education among the 
masses 211-16. 

Did the trade-guilds impart commercial 
education 203-04. 

Discipline in Brahminical institutions 
143-46. 

E 

Early rising as a compulsory duty of the 
student 84 85. 

Education in the infancy of humanity 1. 

Education of the priest 181-87, 

Education of the soldier 187-94, 

Education of female slaves 254-55. 

Education of actresses 255. 

Education of prostitutes 257-59, 261-62. 

Education of DevadAsIs 259-61. 

Education of the prince 264-306. 

Education of King Janaka of Videha 
264-67 ; Brhadratha 267 ; Janairuti 267 ; 
Prabahan Jaibali, 267 ; AjJtaiatrn of 
KSfl 267 ; Aiwapati Kaikeya 267-68 ; 
Debapi 268 ; K&rtyablrya 268 $ RAma 
and his brothers 269 ; King BAma of 
Ayodhyft 269-71 ; Lakjhmapa 271 ; 
Bharata 271 ; Angada 271 ; Indrajit 271 ; 
Ak$a, son of RSvana 271 ; AtikSya, son 
of RSvapa 271 ; Ktria and Lava 272 ; 
King Daiaratha 272 ; King RAvapa 



of Ceylon 272 ; HanumSna 272-73 ; 
Kauravas and P3$davas 273*74 ; the 
Pftndavae 274 ; brothers o! DraupadI 
274 ; VIjma 274 ; DhrtarSstra 275 ; 
Yay&ti 275 ; king of the Kekayas 275 ; 
Ambarija 275 ; a king of the Andhaka 
family 275 ; the £&kya prince Gantama 
275 76 ; HahSblra 276 ; Menander the 
Great 294 ; Stldraka 294 ; Krsna and 
BalarSma 289 ; Samudragupta 294-95 ; 
Harsa of Kananj 295-96 ; prince Kumlra- 
gnpta of Malwa 296 ; King T&r3plda of 
Ujjain 296, prinoo ChandrSpida of Ujjain 
296-98 ; Mahendravarman Pallava of 
Kanchi 298 ; Amfnbarman of Nepal 
298-99 ; Paramefwarbarman Pallava of 
Kanchi 299 ; JaySpIda of Ka&hmcre 299 ; 
King Jayadeva of Nepal 299 ; VinaySditya 
III Ghalnkya 299 ; ^ankarabarman of 
Kaehmere 299 ; M abend rp31a of Kananj 
299 ; Ksemagupta of Kashmere 299 ; 
Abhimanyu of Kaehmere 299-300 ; Bhoja 
Faramara of Dhar 300 ; R&jondra Chole 
of Tanjore 300 ; King Eraga of the 
Rattae of Sanndatti 300 ; Abhimanyu 
of Dhnbkhnnd 300 ; Kalasa of Kaehmere 
300 ; Anantabarman Chora Ganga 300 ; 
Laksamanadeva Paramara of Dhar 300- 
01 ; Harsa of Kaehmere 301 ; Narendra- 
deva Paramara of Dhar 301 ; UdaySditya 
301 ; Govindachandra of Kananj 301 ; 
BhikjSchara of Kaehmere 302 ; Somei- 
wara III of KalySna 302 ; BalUlasena 
302 ; Lakshmanasena 302 ; Apariditya II 
Silahira of Thana 3 12 j Arjnnabarmadeva 
Paramara of Dhar 302. 

Education and educational methods came 
to be stereotyped as idealB of the past 
guided their growth 447-48. 

PWtfoational system in Ancient India was 
responsible not only for the best type 


men 448 but also for the high level of 
average men 448-50. 

Educational eyetem in Ancient India inter- 
nally made India fit for a full and free 
eelf-ezpreseion and externally enabled 
Jier to build np a greater India 451-52 

■ Educational institutions in Ancient India 
307-85. 

Educationcl institutions for ptinces only 
315 ; for Brahmins only 315 ; for parti- 
cular communities 315. 

Education and Society in Ancient India 
430-36. 

Education and the State in Ancient India 
410-29. 

Effects of the Ancient Indian edncational 
system 209-10, 447-52. 

Effect of Muhammadan rnle on Hinda 
primary schools 45-46. 

Egyptian Hindu system of-education 97 y 

Elementary education in Ancient India 
32-47. 

Elementary edncation as imparted by the 
Buddhist monasteries in Burma 41-43 and 
Ceylon 43-41. 

Elementary schools in Southern India 44-45. 

Emphasis on memorising in Brahminical 
institution 130. 

Emphasis on the acquisition of knowledge 
432-33. 

Emphasis on the acquisition of Vedio 
learning 433-34. 

Endowments to NSlandS 424-25. 

Endowments to Vikramijila 425. 

Endowments to seats of learning and their 
management 424-27. 

Estimate of the work done by the Ancient 
Indian teachers 124, 

Estimate of the relation between the teacher 
and the taught in Ancient India 146-47. 

Estimate of Kautily’s scheme of education 
hr the prince 286. 
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Estimate of Snkrfcharya’s scheme of educa- 
tion for the prince 288. 

Estimate of royal education in the later 

^Mediwval Hindu period 302-03. 

Estimate of the education of the prinoe in 
Anoient India 306. 

Estimate of the education of females in 

v / Ancient India 263. 

Examples of accomplished ladies in the 
Vedas 228-29 ; in BrShmanas and the 
XJpanisads 229-30 ; in the Ramiy&na 
23141 ; in the MaMbhSrata 231-32, 246 ; 
in LalitavistSra 232 ; in PSpinT 226 fn. ; 
in Hula Arthology 247 ; in Kumira- 
sambhava 247 ; in A4wal5yana GrhyasOtra 
230 fn. ; in Meghadnta 247 ; in AvijnSna 
Sakuntalam 247 ; in MStlavikJgnimitra 

247 ; in Baghubam^am 247 ; in Har?a- 
charita 248 ; in PriyadariikJ 248 ; in 
Ratn&ball 248 ; in SwapcablsavadattJ 

248 ; in Suktimuktabali 249 ; in KathS- 
saritsSgara 249-50 ; in Vimflnavattu 
commentary 247 ; in TherTgathJ commen- 
tary 252 fn., 253 fn., 254 fn. ; in Dwlpa- 
bamfa 253 fn. ; in Mahibam4a 253 fn. ; 
in Anguttara Nikiya 253 fn., 254 fn. 

Examples of accomplished princes in the 
B rah man as 264-68 ; in the Upanisads 
264-68 ; in the Epics 268-75 ; in MilindS- 
panha 294 ; in BhSgabad Purina 289 ; 
in Mrahchakatika 294 ; in RijataranginT 
299-300, 301-02 ; in Kidambarl 296-98 ; 
in Harfaoharita 295-96 ; in Mahivarvi^a 
276 ; in Antagada Dasao 275 ; in Jafaa 
Ealpa Sdtras 276 ; in inscriptions and 
coins 276, 294-95, 298-99, 300-302. 

Examples of royal patronage of learning in 
Ancient India 418-27. 

Exclusion of technical sciences, Law, Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy from the curri- 
culum of studies in Buddhist monasteries 
and its reasons l69-70, 

62 


Exclusion of females from Vedic study in 
the later period and its reasons 233-85. 

Exemption of learned Brahmins from taxa- 
tion and its reasons 414. 

Ethnic factor in Anoient Indian Education 
1-3. 

F 

Fables and stories as vebicles for teaching 
the. political wisdom of Artha&stra to the 
princes 293. 

Female education in Anoient India 223-63. 

Female education came to be mainly voca- 
tional in oharaoter from the time of the 
smrtis 235-37. 

FemaleB had a right to Vedic study and 
litnrgy 223-33. 

Food of the student 90-94. 

Food to be taken by the student with the 
teacher’s permission 91. 

Food to be worshipped before partaking of 
it 91. 

Food to be taken in silence 92. 

Formation of character as one of the chief 
aims of ancient Indian ednoation 24-26. 

Functions connected with temple worship 
as agencies of education 897. 

G 

Geographical factor in Ancient Indian 
education 3-5. 

Ghatikas as seats of learning 380-31 . 

Gift of learning is the highest gift 434. 

Gifts should not be made to unlearned 
Brahmins 437-39. 

Girdle to be worn by the student 88. 

Gluttony on the part of the student was 
forbidden 92. 

Grants of land by the state to learned 
Brahmins taking the form of agrabtra or 
village-settlement 411-12, 
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Grants of land by the state to the learned 
called Bhattavrtti 410-11. 

Grammar school in the temple o! Tiruvor- 
raiyflr 825-26, 

Greater respect was shown to the learned 
than to the King 439-41. 

H 

Halls of dancing for princesses 245, 246, 

Halls of exercise for princes 296. 

Halls of mnsic for princesses 245, 246. 

, -Halls of Painting 245, 246. 

''Hall* for students 332. 

Hermitages of Hindu ascetics as seat* of 

‘ learning 57-62, 315-25 ; free academic life 
and catholicity of studies in, 59 ; the 
hermit-teachers lived in the world but 
were not of it 59 ; hermitages and Cathe- 
drals of Mediooval Europe ae seats of 
learning compared end contrasted 59 60 ; 
contact with both animate and inanimate 
Nature in, 60-62. 

Hermitage of 2,'lra KSlima 57-58, 323 ; 
Kapva 59, its situation 59, courses of 
studies in, 59, its natnral scenery 321 , its 
royal visitors 321 ; Jayasena 171-172, 325 ; 
Divikaramitra 172-74 ; VilmikT 315-16, 
its situation 315, its royal visitors 315-16, 
its connection with King Saudasa of the 
family of Raghu 316, its students included 
YaradwSja, Kn4a, Lava and Atriyf 316 ; 
Anangadeva 316 ; Vatijfcba 317 ; Vara- 
dwtja 317 ; Sukra 317 ; Trpabindu 317- 
18 ; Agastya 318, its situation 318, 
its royal visitors 318, its famous studer 
was Atreyf 318 ; Swarabhanga 318 
Sntighna 319 ; Idhmabftha 319 ; B&mam 
deva 319 Hitanga 319 ; Sabart 319 
Gantarna 319 , Atri 319, 323 ; Ni&kai 
319 ; Vyisa, author of the MahSbhirat 
319 ; Tedavyira 319 ; Yylsk on th 


Himalayas 320 ; Vi?pu at Badarikt 320 ; 
DevatarmS 320 ; Samika 820 ; Yaddalaka 
320 ; VUwlmitra 320 ; Baka 320 ; 
Subrata 320 ; SaradbSna 320 ; Chyabana 
320 ; Svetaketn 32) ; Sthulaiira 320 ; 
Raivya 321 ; Yavakrta 321 ; Brjaparvi 
321 ; Astirsena 321 ; K&Syapa 321 ; 
R;ya4rng& 321 ; Kaksasena 321 ; Yaira- 
bfichSrya 323-24 ; Jibill 324-25, its 
numerous pupils 324, its curricula-" r,f 
studies 3.’4, the varied attainments of the 
head of the institution 32k 

Hermitage of the seven sages called Sapta- 
jana 319. 

Hetnitagu called Nyagiodha^mma 319. 

Ileimitage of Bad.trika 3-0. 

Hermitages in the Dapdakirapya forest 
318-19. 

Hermitage in the Naimisa forest 322, its 
head was Kulapati Sannaka 322, its cur- 
riculum of studios 322. 

Hermitage in the Kamyaka forest on tbo 
banks of the Saraswatl 322. 

Hermitage near Kuruksetra 322, its alnmni 
included a Brahmin maiden and a K;ha- 
triya princess 322-23. 

Hermitage on the west of the city of Lahore 
where Hinen Tsang studied for one month 
325. 

Hermitages on banks of the Bhogabatt, the 
GodSvarl, Bepwi, Bh&girathl, the Payojpf, 
the Narmadi and the Vi4w4mitra rivers 
321. 

Hermitages of Buddhist asoetics as Mata of 
learning 170-74. 

Hindu Residential system compand with 
the Buddhist and European residential 
systems 79-80, 97. 

Home education of the child in ancient 
India 27 31. 

Hostels for students 326, 331, 332, 373, 875, 
425. 
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Householders even ere to study the Vedas 
434 35. 

I 

Tdeal of the ancient Indian eduoational thoo- 
rist 15-16. 

Importance of a teaoher in education 63-64. 
Individual was eduoated not so much for his 
own sake as for the sake of society 
447-48. 

Initiation ceremony : the symbol of admis- 
sion as a student 65-67. 

J 

Jaina monasteries as seats of learning 339. 
Jayendra convent 34') -46. 

Jagaddala MahSvihftra : its situation 383, 

' its date 383, its eminent scholars 383-84 
Jetabana monastery 341. 

K 

Kalyina as a seat of learning 387. 

Kanauj as % a seat of learning :, 87. 

Kinche as a seat of learning 388. 

Kanijka mahivihlra 356-57. 

Knowledge of Pari and Apari vid > i as one 
of the aims of Ancient Hindu education 
19-22. 

Kulapati, its meaning in Buddhist literature 
164 and in Sanskrit literature 322 fn. 
Kulavidyis of princes 293 

L 

Learning could be acquired even from non- 
brahmins when they are learned 439. 
Learning was a consideration in the selec- 
tion of a bridegroom 443, the High- 
priest 443-44 a minister 444-45. a judge 
445, a councillor 445, the superintendent 
of a Government department 445, a 


courtier 445, a government servant 445, a 
ministerial officer 445. 

Learning was a consideration in the incre- 
ment of the wages of government servants 
445. 

Learning was a consideration in the eleotion 
of the members of a village assembly 
445-46. 

Library 408. 

Literary sooiety 40 7 . 

Literary discussions 407. 

Literary examinations 334-35. 

Logic sooiety 407. 

M 

Mabijani schools 204. 

Married students 95. 

Mathas bm seats of learning 335-38. 

Meaning of the word Aohirya 121, adhya- 
yana 18, upanayana 18, vinaya 18, 
prabodha 18, kulapati 164, 322 fn., matha 
335. 

Medical education 216-22. 

Medical education at NilandS 168, 218 ; at 
Taxila 217-18, 313. 

Medical treatment of trees and plants 220. 

Medical education for the ambo?tha and the 
gadra 205 fn. 

Jdental and moral discipline on the part of 
the studont 97-99. 

Merits and dimerits of the ancient Indian 
system of technical education 212-16. 

Messes for students 315. 

Method of teaching at NSlandl 178-79. 

Method of teaching in the Brahminio seats 
of learning 124-40 ; in the Buddhist seats 
of learning 174-79. 

Military education 187-94. 

-Military training for females 262. 

Monitorial system in anoient India 136-37. 

Music halls for girls 245-46. 
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Mystio significance attached to the number 
of year* and to the particular seasons in 
which Vedic initiation should take 
place 73. 

N 

Nature-study insisted on in the Indian 
method of teaching 136. 

N Hands monastery : its date 357, its name 
859, its situation 360, its buildings 361, 
its endowments 363, method of admission 
157, cnrncnlum of studies 166-70, method 
of teaching 178-79, 364, copying of 
manuscripts at N Stands 364-65, office- 
bearers 365, number of teachers and 
students 366, eminent teachers 366-69, 
foreign visitors 369-70, its destruction 
370-72. 

No sleep in daytime 94, 94 fn., 66 fn. 

No speech while partaking of food 92. 

No ousting of seed by unnatural means 
95 96. 

No instruction before initiation 68-69. 

No state control of education 428-29. 

0 

Occasions of non-stndy 113-15. 

Odantapuri monastery : its date 381-82, its 
situation 382, number of students 382, 
eminent teachers 382, its destruction 
38283. 

Oral method of teaohing 129, 175. 

Origin of Ancient Hindu education in 
sacrifice 11-15. 

P 

Parisads as seats of learning 55—57, 307. 

Pay of royal tutors 805. 

Paitban as a seat of learning 388. 

Parting speech of the teacher 148-49. 


Pinans as agencies of education 408. 

Penance for failure to beg alms for seven 
days in succession 81 ; for failure to tend 
the sacred fire for seven days in succession 
82 ; for failure to rise early in the 
morning 84-85 ; for sleeping in day time 
94 ; for taking food without a bath 87 ; 
for unintentional evacnation of semen 96 ; 
for wilful evacuation of semen 96 ; for 

, breach of the vow of continence 95. 

Period of studentship 73-78. 

Persons from whom the stndent was to beg 
alms for his teacher 81-82. 

Physical exercise in Bnddhist monasteries 
170. 

Picture-gallery 407-08. 

Place of the study of Botany in Hindu 
Medical education 220-22. 

Prayer on the part of the student 85-86. 

Prayer at bath 87. 

Prayer at meals 91. 

Primary school in Southern India 46-47. 

-Private tutors for girls 246 ; for princes 
303-06. 

Privations to which the students were 
inured 97. 

Procedure of begging alms for the teacher 
81. 

Princes' College 315. 

Professional story-tellers as agenoies of 
education 408. 

Project method of teaching in ancient India 

134-35. 

Q 

Qualifications required of the teacher in 
Brahminical institutions 121-23 ; in 
Buddhist monasteries 157-58. 

Quantity of food to be consumed by the 
student 92. 

Quarters for the tutors for princes 305. 
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R 


Recitation of 4istras special]; at a SrSddha 
as an agency of edncation 393. 

Relation between tbe Hindn teachers and 
their pupils 143-47. 

Relation between tbe Bnddbist teachers and 
'■•'iheir pupils 158-163. 

Regulations governing student-life 84-101, 
Religious factor in Ancient Indian education 
10-17. 


Religions tournaments as agencies of educa- 
^ tion 393-97. 

Residence in the teacher's house as a condi- 
tion of studentship 78-80. 

Residence in the teacher’s house sometimes 
not compulsory 80. 

Respect to the learned was greater than 
respect to the king 439-41. 

..Respect to teacher 101-06. 

Respect to the teacher’s teacher 104. 

Respect to the teacher’s wife 104. 

Respect to the teacher’s 60 n 104. 

Right of females to utter Vedic mantras 
222-25 to study the Vedas 225-233 ; to 
wear the Bacred thread 227. 


Right of the Sfldras to Vedic study and 
liturgy 204-05 ; to the study of Medicine 
205 fn. 

Royal endowments to soats of learning 42 1- 
27. 

Royal patronage of learned men only 417. 

Royal respect for learned men 316. 

Royal solicitude for tbe welfare of hermit- 
teachers 415-16. 

Royal visits to hermitages 416. 


8 


Sacred thread to be worn by tbs student 67, 

88-89. 

'i?aiva mathae 335-38. 


Spicy a monastery 384. 

Sanskrit College at Dbar 390. 

Sanskrit College at Enn&yiram 327-28. 

Sanskrit College in Southern India 828-29. 

Schools attached to Hindu temples 325-30, 

School near a Saiva temple 327. 

School in tbe KriySiakti temple 327, 

School in the Sid Ihefwara temple 326. 

School in the Nage^wara temple at Kumba- 
konam 326, 

School in the Venkatdwara Perumil temple 
at Tirukudal 326. 

Schools attached to Hindu temples in 
Vijayanagura 330. 

Scope of Arthaiastra 289-90. 

Scope of Anviksiki 292-93. 

Scope of Dharma&stras 292. 

Scope of ItihSsa 292. 

Scope of VSrtta 290-92. 

Seasons for initiation 72. 

Sgcondary and Higher Educati n in the 
Brahminio seats of learning 48-f>2 ; in the 
Buddhist seats of learning 150-79 ; in the 
Buddhist monasteries 150-70. 

Secular music forbidden even in the case of 
the house holder 97. 

Self-realisation was made compatible with 
social service by the caste system 7. 

Selection of students in the Brahminio seats 
of learning 64-65 ; in the Bnddhiet monas- 
teries 150. 

Sorving the teacher by mind word and deed 
83-84. 

Settlements of the learned in parts of towns 
e noon raged by the state 410. 

Significance of using the staff by the student 
89 ; of begging alms for the teacher 81 ; 
of tending the sacred fire 82 ; of prayers 
86 ; of hymns repeated by the student at 
the time of bath 89 ; of wearing the 
antelope’s Bkin 88 ; of celibacy on the 
part of tbe student 96-97. 
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Social factor in Anoient Indian edncation 
WO. 

Social efficiency was one of the aims of 
ancient Indian education 7, 23-24, 430-31. 

Special schools of Ve lie learning 50-55. 

Special privileges of the learned 441-42. 

Special privileges of the students 442-43. 

Spiritual significance of upanayana 67-68. 

Sleep on the part of the stadent 94. 

Sridhanya kataka as a seat of learning 384. 

Sriparvata monastery 342-44. 

Staff to be nsed by the student 89. 

Stage as an agency of education 402-05. 

State grants of lands called Bhattavrtti to 
the learned 410-11. 

State endowments of lands to learned Brah- 
mins taking the form of agrah&ra or 
village settlement 411-12. 

State scholarships 413. 

State help to students in paying guru- 
dakjhipS 413-14. 

State provision fer the edncation of orphans 
427, and for the training of spies 427. 

State interference in education was limited 
to matters of discipline only 428-29. 

SthiagnndQru agrah&ra 320. 

Stipends and liberal allowances to students 
412-13. 

Stories and fables as vehicles for teaching 
the political wisdom of the Artha&stra to 
princes 293. 

Story-letters as agencies of education 408. 

Students should wear either matted looks or 
a tuft of hair on the crown of his head 89. 

Students should not beg for salt or for what 
is state 82. 

SOdra’s right to Yedio studies and liturgy 

204 - 05 . 

T 

Tamil Academy 383-34. 

Tanjore ae a seat of learning 387, 


Taxila, a seat of learning 307-14 ; a seat of 
Brahminio culture 307 ; identification of 
of its site 307 ; its history from the 
earliest times 307-09 ; its intellectual 
snzereignty over the wide world of letters 
in India 309 ; a seat of higher edncation 
309-10 ; its students were drawn from 
all ranks and olasses of sooiety 310 ; 
Cbapdalas, however, were not admitted 
310 ; classes of students 310 ; its insis- 
tence upon certain standards of simplicity 
and discipline npon all students 'whether 
princes or paupers 310-11 ; the curri- 
culum of studies 311-13 ; the college 
hours 313-14 ; it gave a practical turn to 
all instruction as a pedagogic principle 
314. 

Teaching : was it the monopoly of the 
Brahmin ? 110-18. 

Teaching as an independent art 122-23. 

Teacher’s duties to the student 142-43 ; 
160-61. 

Technical education 204-16. 

Tending the sacred as one of the dnties of 
the stadent 82. 

Tending the te icber’s house 83. 

Tildh&ka monastery 350-51. 

Tols 332-33. 

Training for nurses 218-19. 

Travel as an agency of education 405-07. 

Tuition fee 118-20. 

Tuition fee, varieties of, at Taxila 119-20. 

Tutors for princes 303-04, 283, 284, 296. 

Tntors for princesses 246. 

u 

^ Ujjain as a seat of learning 386-87. 

Unlearned Brahmins : their low estimation 
in the public eye 436-37. 
t Uttariya to be worn by the student 88, 
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V 

V&napraethins : (heir duty to stndy the 
Vedas 435-36. 

Vairlgls as agencies of edncation 408. 

Vaispava mathas 338. 

Vedic schools of learning 48-50. 

Veterinary science 219-20. 

Vidylpithas 338-39, 

Vikrama&li monastery : its sitaation 372 ; 
name 373 ; buildings 373 ; office-bearers 
373 ; number of teachers and students 
375 ; course of studies 168, 169-70 ; 
illustrious alnmni 375 ; eminent teachers 
376-80 ; foreign visitors 380-81 ; its 
destruction 381. 

Vocational education* 180-222. 


w 

Wandering students as agencies of educa- 
tion 389-90. 

Was the teaching of prinoes as monopoly of 
the Brahmins P 304-05. 

Were the Kumir2tn£ty& and the Mahft- 
kumSrlmatya in charge of the education 
of prinoes 303. 

Were the Buddhist monasteries in India 
centres of elementary instrnotion as well ? 
37-44. 

Was there any examination system in 
Anoient India P 140-42, 334-35. 

Why a later age was proridod for the 
Kstriya and the VaUya boys for oom 
fencing their Vedic studies 72. 



Index III. Proper Names. 


A 

Abdlhoda yogi 333. 

Abdallah Khan 220. 

Abhaya, prince 217. 

Abnl Fazl 45. 

Abhimanyn of Kaehmere 299. 

Abltimanya of Dubkhun 1 300, 303. 
Abipratarin Kak;aseni 80. 

Abn Zaid 408. 

Abbayakaragupta 350, 368, 374, 379, 382. 
Ackra 348. 

Aditya chola I. 336. 

Aditya chola II. 411. 

Adityaaena 352. 

Adam, William 47. 

Agni 10, 12. 

Agniveta 216. 

Agnimitra 247. 

Agnivarpa'247. 

Aggimitra 253, 254. 

Agaetya 318, 318, fn. 

Aghoraghapta 343. 

Agifcla 357. 

Aiyar N. S. 261. 

Aj&ta£atra 182, 417, 418, 431. 

Aja 247. 

AjanU 363. 

Akbar 45, 428. 

Akja 271. 

Akk&l-knvi 330, 352. 

Albert Fytoha 37 fn., 41, 42 fn., 43 fn. 
AUra Kftlt&ma 57, 58, 323. 

Almnwaffak 217, 452. 

Alexander the Great 278, 308. 

Aloibiadei 283 fn. 

A-li-ki-lo 352. 

Amara Sakti 118, 


Amara Singha 220. 

Amara 252. 

AmbapSti 256. 

A m^nbarman 298. 

Amara 335. 

Amogbabarsa 336. 

AmrtaprabhS 353. 

Annie Besant 62 fn. 

Angiras 78. 

Annlaksm! 247. 

Anangaprabhi 249. 

Ananda 250. 

Anuradhapura 253, 254. 

Anjali Samnddaniva 253. 

An&tlia-pindaka 254. 

Anangakeli 262. 

Angada 271. 

Ananta Choda Ganga 300. 

Anangadeva 316. 

AnusQyS 323. 

Anandabardhana 422. 

Anandap&la 424. 

ApalS 228. 

Aparftditya 188, 189, 317, 346, 

Arjana 30, 246, 274, 276, 418. 

Aruni 69, 83 308. 

Artabh3ga 70, 78. 

Arrian 217, 449. 

Arjnnabarman 302, 33 ^ 424. 

Aiandht! 316. 

Aryavar-man 379. 

Aryadeva 396. 

Aayabhatta 419. 

Afcka 37, 37 fn., 38, 109, 219, 253, 308, 341 
357, 394, 398, 409, 417, 418. 

Afwins 67, 216. 

AJwapati 70, 78, 122, 182, 267, 418. 
Afwamedlia 133, 
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A4wagho?a 165, 288, 893, 394, 402, 404, 418. 
Asanga 167, 847, 366, 367. 

A4watth£m£ 193, 296. 

Aiahaya 234. 

Aspasia 256. 

Astarte 260. 

Astirasena 321. 

Astabakra 392, 433. 

Atitbi 85, 414. 

Atreya 226, 218. 

Atreyl 229, 282 fn. 313, 316, 318. 

AtikSya 271. 

Atri 319, 323. 

Atisa 219, 374, 376, 378, 380, 421, 429, 356. 
AvestS 67 fn. 

Avalokiteiwara 173. 

Avantasnndarl 249. 

Avarutlbarman 422. 

Ayu, prince 99. 

Ayyanger, RSmaswSmi 44 fn. 

B 

Bairocana 9. 

Barnett 29 fn. 

Bina 55, 172, 193, 248, 249, 276, 282 fn., 
295 fn., 296 318, 320, 323, 324, 386, 393, 
407. 

B&hvrohi 226. 

Barakara Keli 262. 

Barkn 264. 

Balar&xna 289. 

Banakhera Plate Inacription 295. 

BalShaka 298. 

BallUasena 302, 424. 

Bimanadeva 319. 

BadarikS 320. 

Baka 320. 

Batiravapa 321. 

BaiSditya 358, 360, 424. 

Bargaon 360, 372. 

Baktyar 380, 881, 382, 888. 

04 


Bali 421. 

Badnagara 428. 

Bar Zonhy&h 452. 

Bagohi P. C. 368 fn. 

Bael 260. 

Bedi-ezr-Zaman 450. 

Benares 80, 85, 120, 136, 222 fn., 308, 309, 
310, 312, 314, 319, 333, 340, 317, 385-86, 
405, 406, 413, 417, 418, 425, 429, 429 fn., 
431. 

BeiywS river 321. 

Bell 137. 

Bernier 260. 

Belgame 386. 

Bendell 371 fn. 

Bhlma 30, 273. 

Bharata 188, 271, 416. 

BhSndarkar D. E. 201. 

Bh£ndarkar R. G. 131. 

Bhela 216. 

Bbarata, tbe authority on singing and 
dancing 260. 

Bbaradwija 278, 316, 317, 

BhababhOti 60, 109 fn., 282 fn., 315, 316, 
387, 407, 421. 

Bhisa 295, 295 fn. 

Bhoja 300, 303, 399, 422, 423, 424. 
Bbiks£c£ra 302. 

Bbogabatl river 321. 

BhSgiratbl river 321. 

Bbida country 340. 

BhinnS 354. 

BhSleraka-prap£ 335. 

Bbntta 355. 

Bhijji 355. 

Bidara 129, 275, 303, 284. 

Birdwood 213 fn. 

BbTmbisSra 217, 308, 403. 

Bilhana 301, 421, 423. 

Bipula 320. 

Bibbuti Chandra 383. 

Blockman 144. 



Boyar A. M. 197 fn, 

Bodelian Library 364, 365, 371 In. 

Boae P. N. 367 In., 373 In., 374 fn., 375 In., 
382 In. 

Bodhisattva 312, 313, 325, 341, 359, 

429 fn. 

Brhaddr&tha 9, 267, 304. 

BrjaparbS 46, 321. 

Brhaapati 25, 66, 78, 301, 444. 

BraliraadaUa 212, 310, 312, 385, 

BrahmS 216, 324, 325. 

Braj&yS 229. 

Brahmani$tba 268. 

BrahmasavS 335. 

Brahmagupta 419. 

Bnddha, Gautama 29, 35, 44, 57, 58, 61, 
150, 172, 176, 177, 250, 252, 254, 255, 
259, 275, ?05, 341, 351, 354, 356, 359, 361, 
378, 431, 

Buhler 35 fn., 36 fn., 277 fn., 390 fn. 

Budila Aavatarn^vi 78. 

Buddhaghoja 212. 

Buddha Knp lalakeia 252, 253. 

Budila 267. 

Buddhagupta 358, 360, 424. 

Bukka I. 339. 

Buddhaklrti 368. 

Bunyia Nanjio 367 fn. 

Buddhadharma 370. 

Buddliamitra 384. 

Burgess 342. 

c 

Cambodia 259. 

Capkuna 354. 

Canaka 374, 377, 380. 

Cataka 421. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh, 65. 

Chitrakfita hill 99, 188, 351. 317, 319. 
Childers 158 fn. 

Chavannes 198, 315 In., 418 fn. 

Chau-Ju-kwa 259. 


Cbondriplda 282 fn., 296-98. 

ChSnd-RSisS 293. 

ChSnakya 308, 441. 

Cbandragupta Maury a 308, 335, 444. 
Chandr&baloka 321. 

Chaitanya 333. 

Chinapati 346. 

ChandravarmS 346. 

ChampS 347. 

Chi-Hing 351. 

Chandragupta II. 3.' 9, 419. 

Chandragomin 302, 367. 

Cbandraklrti 362, 378, 380. 

ChandrapSla 369. 

Chan Chub 378, 381. 

Chitramatika 393. 

Chidambaram 400. 

Chakrabarti, N. P. 123 fn., 402. 

Chandra, MahSsattva, 165. 

Chandrarasa 403. 

ChSrumati 418. 

Charaka 33, 221, 222, 418. 

CliannS 254. 

Cliyabana 320. 

CitrS GafigySyani 20, 69. 

CintS 355, 

Comenius 29. 

Cowell 36 fn., 55 fn., 172 fn., 173 fn., 246 fn., 
295 fn., 333 fn., 393 fn., 407, 419. 

Coleridge 138. 

Colebrooke 208 fn. 

CoomSraswSml 215. 

Cordier 367 fn., 376 fn., 376, 378 fn., 
383 fn. 

Constantinople 385. 

Cragnore 400. 

Curtius 34 
CfUanSgS 254. 

CQlasumanS 254. 

Cunningham 351 fm, 357 fn., 358 fn., 372 fm, 
388 fn. 
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D 

Davy, Sir Humphrey 138. , 

Dafopura 216. 

Dakja 216, 323. 

Dapdakirapya 231, 306, 308. 

Dardura 249. 

DM 254. 

Dalbhya 267. 

DattStreyasw&mfa 335. 

Dariel valley 345. 

Das S. C, 37 fn., 368 fn., 371 fn., 373 fn., 
375 fn., 378 fn., 379 fn., 379, 380, 382 fn., 
4,11, 425 fn., 428, 429 fn. 

DJna Rak?ita 380. 

D&na^rila 383. 

Damndaragupta 421. 

DandarSja 317. 

DaWba 188, 193, 262, 272, 317, 416. 
Deussen 76, 76 fn., 139 fn., 266 fn., 267. 
Dewey 128. 

Devapi 182, 268. 

Devasnni 229. 

De Bry 260. 

Deo-Barnalf Inscription 303. 

De NandalSl 309 fn., 373. 

DevaiarmS 320. 

Devadatta 348, 388. 

DevapSla 366, 370, 418, 425. 

Devavid Siipha 368. 

Devendra Varman'411. 

Devayoni 416, 

Deopatan 418. 

Debal 356. 

DhrtarJ?tra 189, 273, 275, 284, 303. 
Dhanwantarf 216. 

Dharipf 247. 

Dhammadinni 252. 

DhammadSel 253. 

Dhamm& 254. 

DhannS 254. 

Dhanmya 274, 444, 


Dhaja 275. 

Dhanakataka 348. 

Dharmakfrti 351, 356, 379, 396. 

Dhanya 355. 

Dharmap&la, Buddhist scholar 365, 367, 388, 
395. 

DharmapSla, king 373, 374, 375, 421, 425, 
431. 

Dharma Raksita 378. 

Dhaner 400. 

Dhrnbadatta 420, 

Dhanika 423. 

Dhanap&la 423. 

Dhoyf 424. 

Digambara sect 44. 

DilTpa 85. 

DivSkaramitra 172, 174, 216. 

Divodasa 216. 

Dlpaukara see under Atisa. 

Dlpankara, a town 345. 

Digniga 348, 396. 

DiddS 355. 

Dogra Country 193. 

Dpal-gyi-ri 343. 

Drona 121, 186, 189, 273, 274, 275, 303, 304, 
317. 

Dranpadf 240, 274, 304, 418. 

Drupada, 303, 317. 

Drjadbat! river 320. 

Dnbois J. A. 261. 

Dnryodhana 273. 

Dubrinel 298, 

Dnbkhnnd Inscription 300 fn, 

Dnrlav&fika 353. 

Darlavabardhana 354. 

Dnpong 384. 

Dnfmanta 99, 414, 416. 

DnrgSdksa 450. 

Dntta R. C. 14 fn., 55 fn. 

Dw&rakft 338. 
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E 

Elliot 449 fn. 

Enn&yiram 827, 332. 

Elphinetone, 451 fn. 

Eraga 800. 

F 

Fausball 256 In. 

Fauchen 449. 

Feita 449. 

Fick 186, 186 fn. 

Fleet 397 fn. 

Florentine Bepnblie 385. 

Froebel 17, 30, 130, 134. 

Friar 260. 

Fnrquhar 105 fn. 

G 

Gautama tee under Buddha. 

Gautama, father of Svetaketu Aruneya 77. 
Gautama, author of NySyaiSstra 386, 
Gautama H&ridramata 66, 

Ganadfaa 122, 243. 

Gana 219. 

Gardhavtpita 234. 

Gay& 341. 

GindhSra 63. 

G&yatrl mantra 67, 68, 84, 85, 87, 125, 132, 
142. 

Gftrgt 70, 78. 229, 230. 

GSrgya 50, 69. 

Ganges 87, 315, 317, 318. 

G4ndharragrh!t& 230. 

G&ndharvadatt& 250. 

Gfagya B&l&ki 267. 

GSluna 354. 

Geldner 256. 

Ghas-ud-din Muhammad Shah Khiliji 219. 
Gho;8 229. 

ObTUeh! 245. 


GhosrSwSn Inscription 356, 365, 

Ghojil, V. IV. 368 fn. 

Gina 167. 

Giridht 254. 

Giri 888. 

Gladwin.- 45 fn. 

Gladstone 138. 

Godh& 229. 

Gonvea 260. 

Gc.dJyarl 318, 321. 

Govindachandra 301, 303, 356, 424. 
Gouramukha 320. 

GovindapSla 365, 382. 

GopSla 3S1. 

Govinda IV. 411. 

Godhala Deva 411. 

Grhanakundu 365, 371. 

Griffith 54 fn. 

Guntur 337, 357. 

Gnnaprava 349. 

GuhyajKanavajra 356. 

Gunamati 369. 

Gnnabatl 395. 

Gya-tson Senga 380. 

H 

HanumSna 30, 272. 

Hardy R. S. 37 fn., 43 fn. 

Har$a of Kanauj 55, 193, 295, 296, 303, 395, 
396, 403, 407, 419, 420, 425. 

Harsa of Kashmere 186, 301. 302, 304, 355, 
422, 423. 

Haradatta 122. 

Havelock Ellis 97. 

HarpsSbatl 249. 

Hasan Abdal 307. 

Harichandra 335, 

Harisena 419. 

Haridatta 419. 

Hatftudha 423, 424. 

Harja, poet 424. 
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Hitignmpha Inscription 35, 195, 276. 

HSrTt, pupil of Atreya 210. 

HSrnn 217. 

Hariss D. F. 401. 

H5la 419. 

H5mir 450. 

Hemachandra 424. 

Hem&si 253. 

HemS 245, 253. 

HemSngadi, King 193. 

Herbert 24. 

Herbert Spencer 5, 6 fn, 

Hertel 293 fn. 

Hiranya 317. 

Hinen-chin 350, 370. 
lliuen-hau 350. 

Hiuen-ta’i 350, 351. 

Hiuen-ta 370. 

Hopkins 269. 

Huykapura 351. 

Huviska 357, 418. 

Hnltzsch E. 404 fn. 

Hwni-Lun 350, 351, 352, 360, 362, 365, 370. 
Hwui-li 359. 

Hwui-nieh S'O 

I 

I-drisi 449. 

Idmab&ha 319. 

IUnsha 182. 

Indra 9, 10, 12, 67, 69, 75, 78, 294, 444. 
Indradyumnn Bhall3veya 78, 247. 

Indrajit 271. 

IndradevI 353. 

Indr&nT 423. 

IndibaraprabhS 321. 

Indamatl 247. 

I&nacbandra 354, 

Isis 260. 

Iswaradeva 336. 

IsidflsikS 254, 


Isipatana 60. 

Iyenger K. Rangasw&ml 292 fn. 

J 

Jacobi 145 fn. 

Jaimini 126, 319. 

James, Professor 86. 

JanaArnti 9, 267, 305. 

Janaka 9, 70, 78, 182, 229, 231, 232, 264, 
265, 304, 316, 319, 391, 417, 418. 

Jana Sarakarakjya 78. 

Jatnkarpa 210. 

Jahangir 220. 

Jayasena 171, 325, 419, 420. 

Jaitnga (Jaitrap&la) 424. 

JamnnSl 87, 317, 340. 

Jay as want 450. 

JaySpIda 260, 299, 304, 305, 355, 421. 

Jana 267. 

Janadeva 284. 

Jayadeva, poet 295, 424. 

Jayadeva, king 299. 

Jayasimba 332, 354, 355, 411, 422. 

Jalauk& 353. 

Jayendra 353. 

Jaya 354. 

Jayamati 355. 

Janamejaya 391. 

Jayasimha of Anbilwad 423. 

Jayacbandra of Kanauj 424. 

Jaip&la 424. 

JabSli 324. 

JSlandbara 346, 420. 

Jesuits 124. 

Jenti ( JentH ) 254. 

Jettbatissa 276. 

JetSri 374, 375, 376. 

Jiraka 142, 217, 218, 276. 
jrmQtababana 295, 403, 

JindarSja 300. 

Jinapntra 349. 
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Jfna 351. 

Kalyfipa 302, 387, 421. 

Jin&mitra 368, 384. 

Kahora 320. 

Jordanus, Friar 449. 

Kau6ik& river, 320, 321. 

JnSnasambandLa 3:5, 337. 

Kimyka forest 322. 

JB&naohandra 351, 369. 

Kakjasena 321. 

JB&nairlmiira 375, 377. 

Kakutsabarman 3S0, 

Jfftnap&da Buddha 376. 

K&mSl Maula Mosque 330. 

Jfi&na4rlbhadra 377. 

Kav&tapnram 333. 

Junha 80, 310, 311, 314. 

Kappuu^r 334. 

Junnar Inscription 206 fn. 

Karnngulam 336. 

John 229. 

Kalimuklii asceties 336. 

Jnnku 353. 

K&la4akhara I. 338. 

Jyotip&la 312. 

Kiveripattanam 339. 

Kabandhin 69. 

KSri&ilndamangalam 337. 

Kacha 78, 83. 

Kapitha 340, 346. 

Kalasa 300, 422. 

KSiyapa Buddha 342. 

Kalliana 186, 193, 193 fn., 198, 202, 203, 258, 

Kapilakundala 343, 

259, 276, 299, 300, 301, 304, 305, 338, 353, 

Kananj 346, 387. 

355, 396, 410, 421, 422, 432, 441 fn. 

Karnasuvarna 347. 

Kanaka 186, 301, 304, 305, 422. 

Kajughira 347. 

Kambalaoh&r&yapTyas 145. 

Kalinga 348. 

Kale M. R. 122 fn., 247 fn., 407 fn. 

Kamala^lla 365, 308. 

Kapilivaatn 60. 

Kani;ka 356, 418, 451. 

Kapva 59, 121, 321, 416. 

Kamala Rakyita 380. 

Kanialyi 69, 230. 

Kamala Knli$a 380. 

Kau&mbr 60, 254, 343, 347. 

Karatoya river 383. 

KAlidasa 18, 30, 33, 60, 85, 132, 247, 248, 

Kapila 386. 

249,252,259,268,282 fn., 295, 295 fn. 

Karavir 388. 

316, 318, 318 fn., 323, 335, 407, 419. 

Kapisa 395, 420. 

Kamadeva 34. 

Kari&dagnpta 396. 

Kftmn 67. 

Karna of Chedi 411. 

Kavasa 182. 

Karnibat! 411. 

K&4yapa 220, 321, 421. 

Kautsa 413, 415. 

Katin 226. 

Kavi 421. 

„ Kali 254. 

Karp&ta 423. 

Kamala 260. 

Keay F. E. 76, 76 fn., 137 fn., 147. 

Kandarpakeli 262. 

Keith 256 fn. 

Karpurmanjar! 262. 

Kern 383 fn., 384. 

K&rtyablrya 268. 

KhatvSradha 145. 

Kau na pad tints 279. 

Kh3ravela 35, 195, 276. 

Kanohi 299, 330, 335, 337, 338, 339, 364, 

Kh3dan& 353. 

367, 388, 395. 

Khri-sron-deu>tean 368. 
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KhemS 253. 

Khujjnttarfi 254. 

Khang-tbai 449. 

Kirpatriok 86 In, 

Kiclborn 331 fa., 370. 

Kiu-lu-ka country 352. 

Kirtibarman 404, 420, 

KomSrabbachcha 217. 

Koiala 309, 313, 314, 348, 407, 417, 431. 
Kovilur 337. 

Kongkanapura 348. 

Korea 369, 370. 

Koliyas 431, 

KrtamandSra 422. 

Krspa 146, 189, 246, 289, 429. 
Krspinanda 333. 

KrspJ river 857, 384. 

Krspami4ra 404, 420. 

KsSrapani 216. 

Ksemagupta 299, 353. 

Ksimendra 202. 

K?ira 299, 304, 305. 

KsitirSja 423. 

Kubja Vishubardhana 397. 

Kulluka 233. 

KnmJragopta 193, 296. 

Kumudbati 85. 

Kn4a, lover of PabhSbatl 211. 

Ku4a 272, 316, 318, 412. 

KuianSva 245. 

Kara Country 309. 

Knlotto ngachola III. 326. 

Kulottunga I. 429. 

Kulottunga, Rajakeiarl 404. 

KurnSra Sri 368. 

Kum&ra, grammarian 336. 
Kumbakonam 326, 400. 

KflppiyanSr 334. 

Kurnool 338. 

Kum&rapaia of Anbilwad 339, 
Kudinagara 351, 363, 

Kukutasiddba 372. 


Kumlran Sikapthan 404. 

Kuppatttr 411, 

KumSradevI 356. 

Kumarila Bhatta 387, 396. 
Kuiab&tl 412. 

KumSrarija 420. 

Kuttinlmata 421. 

L 

Labdbabara 249. 

Lakula 336. 

Lancaster 137. 

Law, N. N. 77 fn., 77, 187. 

Law, B. C. 252. 

Lava 133, 272, 316, 318. 

Lata 247. 

Laksmana 271, 316. 

Lakimana, teacher of Buddha 275. 
Laksmanadeva ParmSra 300. 
Lak'mapasena 302, 424. 

Lavapa 316. 

Lamghan 344. 

Lalitiditya Muktkplda 354. 
Laksml 423. 

Laksmldhara, poet 424. 
Lakimldbara, sabhlpapdita 424. 
LSly a oountry 309. 

Lata 216. 

Lahore 324. 

Lecky 59. 

Legge 37 fn., 39. 

Letter Edificantes 260. 

Lele 301, 330, 399 fn., 404 fn. 
Legs-pabi-Serab 380. 
Legs-Lama-Yes’ehod 380. 

Lljabatl 232. 

Linsohoten 260. 

Lipidatta 370. 

Lobnor region 197. 

Locke 130, 

LopemudrS 228, 
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Lotbana 276. 

Lohftra 276, 423. 

Lnard 301, 330, 399 fn., 404 fn. 

Luxor 144 

M 

Macdonell 14 fn. 256 fn. 

Madana Misr\ 218, 339. 

Madana 302, 330, 404, 424. 

Madhur3 Inscription 255. 

Maijipadn 337. 

Madhurantaka Potappi chola Nallam setta- 
rata 410. 

Mahavratins 336. 

Mahlpala 299, 303, 364, 365, 371, 383. 
Mahendravarman 298. 

Mahavlra 276, 288. 

Mahasumana 254. 

Mah&tiss& 254 
Mah&devT 253. 

Mahila 253. 

Mabaprajapati 250. 

Mabarieha 253. 

Mabadhana 212. 

Mab&mnndalika 350. 

Maitreya 347. 

Maitreyf 70, 78, 229, 230, 263. 

Makara 'an.ijtri 259. 

Mahtaena 357. 

Mahlkofela 366. 

Mahendrapflla 299, 423. 

Maitra, S. K. 186 fn. 

Malta 253. 

Malk9pnram 337. 

Manti 275. 

Mandaram 837. 

Mannikoil 338, 

Mandor 340. 

Manjuirl 341, 379. 

Mandaian 427. 

Mandaaore Stone Inscription 216, 

Marshall, Sir John 307, 872, 


Mathura 346, 357, 388, 418. 

Massorites 131. 

Maun 450. 

MandgaUyana, Arya 357. 

MaxMuller 3 fn., 17 fn., 56, 56 fn., 74, 131, 
449 fn., 450, 450 fn. 

Mayuriarman 331. 

Mazumdar R. C. 15 fn , 407 fn. 

Mazartagh 198. 

MalinI river 59, 321. 

Malavika 246, 247. 

MadhurS 333, 339. 

Madhavl 247. 

Madhavaobarya 226, 227, 339. 

Matrketa 165. 

Matanga 183 fn , 319. 

Mara 252. 

Malava 349. 

Madhava 395, 444. 

Marafija daiyan 446. 

McCrindle 449 fn. 

Medicoi 385. 

Medhatitbi 233, 444. , 

Megastbenes 28 fn., 35, 189, 234, 449. 
Megh&varna 349. 

Menander 294, 394, 418. 

Merubardbana 34. 

Mentha 335. 

Mewar 220. 

Metibta 334. 

Mercara 336. 

Meghabapana 353, 854. 

Mihirakula 358. 

Miran 198. 

Mibira Bhoja 262. 

Mitra, S. M. 139 fn. 

Mitra, B, L. 35 fn., 232 fn. 

Methita 309, 313, 314, 388. 

Mitraeena 346. 

Minbas 883. 

Moch-adeva 350, 

Mok^akaragnpta 384. 
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Moloch 860. 

Moor 860. 

Monroe 17 fn. 

Montaigne 138. 

Mongolia 369. 

Monoratha 395, 421. 

Mount Kanjara 318 fn. 

MorSka 354. 

MrgS&kadatta 321. 

Mnditabhadra 372. 

Muir 193, 184 fn. 

Maker]!, R. K. 21 fn. 

Munja 423. 

Munroe, Sir Thomas 451, 451 fn. 
Muktakerpa 422, 

Myletta 260. 

N 

Nachiketas 9, 133. 

Naochellai 334. 

Madia 333, 888. 

Naimija forest 322, 391. 

Nigirjana 167, 325, 342, 343, 344, 366, 373, 
374, 884, 396, 418. 

Nilanda 157, 168, 169, 172, 178, 179, 217, 
218, 330, 332, 350, 351, 357-72, 873, 874, 
376, 895, 396, 424, 425. 

Nakula 219, 273, 274 
Nandi 254 
NanduttarS 254. 

Mandibarman 331. 

Napdignpta 855. 

Mirada 20, 78, 183 fn., 189, 122, 268, 294, 

soa 

NMyapa23& 

MlrSyapaptta 303. 

Maeilc Inscription 206 fa. 

MUhi 247. 

Marendrabarman 301, 

Marendrabarman of Malwa 302. 

Marmadi river 821. 

Maropanta 374 380. 

65 


Magar Junikonda 357. 

Nag-toho 380, 381. 

Migasena 394. 

Nilo 357, 

Mala 414. 

Mearohos 34. 

Meill 36 fn. 

Nepal 298, 299, 351, 356, 365, 384 385. 
Mietssohe 214. 

Nigrodha 176. 

Nflakaptba, author of Mayukha 52. 
Mllakaptha, Commentator of the Mahlbhi- 
rata 322 fn. 

Niranthin 410. 

Nifckara 319. 

Niya 197. 

Murpnr 400. 

Nyiyapila 366, 371, 374, 376, 378. 
Myiyachandra 303. 

O 

Odantap&pInTyas 145. 

Odantapnri 168, 350, 368, 377, 378, 380, 
S81-83, 385, 421. 

Oldenburg 142 fn. 

Orissa 172, 379, 396, 419. 

Orme 260. 

Oakong 352, 353, 354 418, 418 fn. 

P 

Pabbati 253. 

Pabhftbat! 211. 

PadmBgupta 423. 

Padmasambbaba 368, 379. 

Padumi 253. 

Padfield 215. 

Pass 262, 400. 

Paithan 888. 

Paila 126, 319. 

Pampi river 319. 

Pasikkar 295 fn. 
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Fanohabat! SIS. 

Parjanya 10. 

Farafarftma 121, 297. 

ParibrSjlkS 122. 

Par&rfara, pupil of Atreya 216. 

Parfliara, authority on VrkjSynrveda 220. 
ParSiara, authority on Polity 278. 
Paramefararabarman 299. 

Parvata 349. 

Paramftrdin Cl.andel 411. 

Paramftdi 423. 

Paeidap&la 253. 

Pasenadi 253, 308, 407, 431. 

Patanjali 335, 336, 347. 

PatSo&rfi 254. 

Patbylvasti 230. 

Panpdrabardbana 260, 347. 

PaulamT 229. 

Pftrtha S&rathi Miira 227. 

Pltaliputra 38, 135, 168, 335, 341, 347, 358, 
382. 

Plv* 60. 

Plpdn 275, 303. 

Plthargh&tfl 373. 

Fftreva 394. 

P&nana 408. 

Payo?pI river 321. 

Pegu 378. 

Peahirar 357, 388. 

Percival Landon 418 fn. 

Persia 452. 

Peetalosei 30, 101, 130. 

Pheggn 253. 

Pietre Dalle Valle 46, 46 fn. 

Pingala Nlga 50, 335. 

Pieohel R. 256 fn. 

Plato 5. 

Pliny 210, 

Port Royaliats 130. 

Prabfthana 9, 20. 

Prablhana JaibSli 56, 77,182, 267, 418. 
PrabhudevI 249. 


Prabaraaena IL 353, 354. 
Prabblmitra 369. 
Prabhlkaramitra 368. 

Prabhftkara 882. 

Pratardana 9. 

Fr&cina&la Anpamanyava 78, 267. 
Frahasta 188. 

Prajipati 9, 66, 69. 

Prajfi&barml 350. 

Prajhlkaramatl 374, 376. 
Prakl4adevl 353. 

Pratidheyl 230. 

Priyadar4ik& 248. 

Prgathan&m* 317. 

PrthwirSja 421, 450. 

Prthn 444. 

Prat&pa 450. 

Pratlparndra 424. 

PraySga 366, 395, 396. 
Pnlarkott&n 326. 

Pnlastya 317. 

Pnnarvasu 216. 

Pnnarbarmarlja 171, 420. 
Pnpdarika 26. 

Pnnn* (Pnnnikl) 254. 

Pnr! 338. 

Paeban 10. 

PnfpabbDti 324, 416. 


R 


Rabindranath 60. 

Ragbn 33, 316, 414, 415. 
Raghnnandan 300, 333. 
Ragbnnlth Siromapi 333. 
Rahalamitra 348. 
Rahnlagnpta 356, 378. 
Raikva 305. 

Raivya 321. 

Ratna Rak?ita 384. 
RatnSkara 881, 422, 
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rtnSbali 354 
itnara^mi 355. 

itnSkara Santi 374, 376, 377, 379, 382, 
ttnavajra 374, 375, 377. 
itnaklrti 375, 379. 

: .vertj H. G. 3 88 fn. 
walpindi 307. 

js&khara 248, 249, 262, 299, 303, 304 
508, 334, 408, 423, 428. 

jakeli 262. 

’ jendra obola 300, 303, 327, 337, 387. 
jaraja I. 404, 410, 424. 
jarftja III. 404. 
j Sinha 450. 
fjya4ri 246, 248. 

(fjagrlia 57, 120, 256. 

Ima 54, 118, 188, 231, 269, 304, 306, 315, 

316, 318, 408, 416, 444. 

ma, preceptor of Vddaka 58. 

ma, teaoher of Buddha 275. 

magrama 347. 

, mapSIa 865, 371, 379, 383, 421. 

, vana 245, 271, 272. 
va 247. 
vatl 254. 

ijs Davids 34 fn., 76, 76 fn., 201, 256 fn , 
*94 fn. 

! a ding C. M. 282 fn., 324 fn , 825 fn. 

Ihana 332, 354, 355. 
achen Zampo 380. 
mapSda 219. 
nssean 130. 

y P. C. 168, 339 fn., 381, 452 fn.. 

J ava, Arhat 245. 

S ' y^fnga 316, 821. 
di-a 10. 
papikS 259, 
pa 335. 

8 

p»rl 319. 

253. 


Sabaraswiml 226, 227. 
Sabbamitta 275. 

Sadbaba 343. 

SaddLammanandi 254. 
Sagaradatta 250. 

Sahadeva 219, 273. 

Sahasanka 334. 

Saibala 317. 

Saibya 444, 

Sakala 317. 

SakrSditya 358, 359, 360, 424 
Saktideva 389. 

Saknntala 247. 

Sakya Sri Bhadra 379, 384. 
Sakayana 267. 

Sakyas 431. 

Salotar 219. 

Salabatl. 

Samabati 254. 

Samantabhadra 388. 

Samma 353. 

Smdhimat 421. 

Saipghamitta 253. 

SanighadasI 254 
Saipghabarman 350. 
Samudragnpta 294, 303, 304, 349. 
Samsnddin Abu Abdallah 449. 
Samatata 348, 367. 

Samlka 320. 

Saipkhadanta 421. 

Sanatana 375, 425. 

Sanchi Tope 400. 
Sandhakaranandi 421. 

Sfindilya 323. 

Sangoma Sri Jnina 384. 

Sankara 389. 

Sankarach3rya 337, 338, 339, 386. 
Sankarabarman 299. 

Santana 268. 

Santa Eaksit. 367, 368, 382. 
Sapatta 254. 

Saptajana 319. 
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Saradbina 320. 

Sarapa GovardhanichSrya 424. 
SaraswatT, goddess 323, 324. 
Saraewatl river 323. 

Sarkar B. K. 412. 

Saripntra 252, 357. 

Sarmijtha 416. 

Sftrn&th 388. 

Sarvaratna 354 

&stri, H. P. 865, 871 In., 383 fn. 
Sftstrf, HTr&nanda 425. 

SSgwatr 229. 

Sat&b&hana 249, 334. 

Satrnghna 315, 416. 

SattanOr 404. 

Satyabati 319. 

Satyabh£m& 246, 418. 

Satyasena 331. 

Satyayajna 267. 

Sand&sa 316. 

Sehiefner 342. 

Sembaikkundi 337. 

Sendalai 397. 

Sewell, R. 246 fn., 331, 400. 
Shah Jahan 220. 

Shermadeva 338. 

Short, John 261. 

SibS 231. 

Sibi oonntry 309. 

Slghrabuddha 369. 

Sigri 363. 

Sllsbhattarik* 249. 

Silaka 267. 

Silao 372. 

Sila Rakjit 378. 

Simpabhadra 376. 

Sinohien 351. 

Sivadeva 356. 

Siv£jl 450. 

Sivaswftml 422. 

Sivali 253. 

Skaadhagnpta 331, 854 


Skandbaiifya 331. 

SobhSbatT 403. 

Sobhita 254. 

Som, N. N. 386 fn. 

Somadeva 259, 315, 320, 424. 
SomS 254. 

Somaiaama SatyayajBi 264 
Someiwara III. 387. 

Son& 254. 

Sonne rat 260. 

Spooner 358, 359, 363, 372 fn. 
Srlgnpta 352. 
grgvas&ti 340, 347. 

Srlnagora 354, 355. 

Sringeri 338, 339. 
Sron-tsan-gampo 368. 

Srfparvat 342-44. 

Srnghna 344, 366, 396. 
Sridharad&sa 424. 

Srinagar (Patna Division) 425. 

Stbina KandQr (Talaganda) 411. 
Sthiramati 367. 

Sthnla&ra 320. 

Strabo 448. 

Snbhoja 275. 

Snbhairl 379. 

Snbhakaragnpta 380. 

Snbhakara 384. 

Sadraka 294, 334 407. 

Sndriste 393. 

SudQrjaya 396. 

Sagata 354, 

SagrTba 231. 

Snginra 367 fn. 

Snkadeva 394 
Snka 319. 

Snkrachirya 274. 

SnkkS 252. 

Snlavi 230. 

Sulla 855. 

SnkanftsA 282 fn. 

Sndatta 275. 
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Suddodhana 304. 

Snbrata 320. 

Suman& 2S3. 

Snmatisena 338. 

Snmati 444. 

Sndarakeli 262. 

Suniyakairt 380. 

Snndara PSpdyadeva III, 326. 
SurS 335, 422. 

Sure4warich5rya 339. 

Soryamati 411. 

Snryadhwaja 368. 

Sarendra 353. 

Susangatsi 248. 

Snssala 332, 354, 355. 

SQta 391. 

Sutfglipa 319. 

Suvarnadwlpa 378. 

Bn-we 449. 

SnySma 275. 

Svanjas 444. 

Sw&rabhanga 318. 

Syed Siraj VI. Hasan 261. 

Sylvan Levi 403, 418 fn. 

T 

Taon-hi 370. 

Tao-li 350, 370. 

Tao-sing 350, 370. 

Talgandi Inscription, No. 103, 329. 
TamasS river 315. 

Tamil Academy 333. 

Tamlnk 344, 347, 351. 

Tanjore 259, 336, 337, 387. 

Tang 351, 370. 

Tan-kwong 352. 

TarkalafikSra, C. K. 127 fn. 
Tathagatagnpta 347, 358, 424. 
TathSgata Rakfit 379. 

Tavernier 210. 


Taxila 80, 119, 120, 136, 142, 217, 218, 2 
307-14, 323, 885, 405, 406, 413. 

T4r& 231. 

Tirfplda 296. 

T4<Jaka 306. 

TSmraparpi river 337. 

Tellicherry 400. 

Teknla 44. 

Thanetaara 323. 

Thomas, F. W. 55 fn., 172 fn., 178 fn., 
fn., 124, 293 fn , 295 fn., 393 fn.. 419 fi 
Thon-mi 370. 

Thakkiya 421. 

Thevenot 260. 

Tibet 351, 368, 369, 371, 375, 377, 378, 
380, 381, 382, 383, 384, 385. 

Tiladhaka 350, 351. 

TillSra 351. 

Tirrnceh&ttimnram 337. 

Tirrukknd&l 326, 331. 

TrrthakSkas 145. 

Tirin&r&yapa Bhattan 429. 

Tirnvanaik&val 337. 

Tiruvorriyar 404. 

Tod 193 fn., 305, 306, 408 fn. 

Traividya 336. 

Tmabindu 317. 

Tnrfan palm-leaf inann scripts 402. 

u 

Urcala 355. 

Udbbats 421. 

Uddaka 58. 

UdaySbati 249. 

Udayiditya 301. 

U day ana 343. 

TJd&ya 355. 

Uddalaka, son of Sxupi 70, 78, 122, 267 
389. 

Udena 254, * 

Udanka, 264. 
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yina country 340, 344, 352, 3 68, 377. 
raira b4 301. 

jain 296, 801, 309, 335, 386-87, 397, 419, 

m. 

langha 167. 

ai 230, 247. 

n&patidhara 424. 

ali 254. 

mgnpta 346, 

mkarman rite 107, 108. 

mkoiala KSmaliyana 9, 74, 75, 82. 

pamanyn. 

pavarsa 335. 

riyllr 339. 

ruveli 58, 60. 

savadita 389. 

Sasti Cbakr&yana 391. 
tanka 414. 
ttara MfidnrS 333. 
ttara 246, 253. 
taarga riti 107, 108. 
ttarmallQr 446. 
vata 423. 

v 

iohaknavi 230. 

'Soh&krn 229. 
ioha?pati mtfra 127. 

'adavl 230. 

apdi 392. 

r aikam 397. 

r airooana Raksit 376. 

r aidya, C. V. 173 fn., 386 In. 394 fn. 

r aidarbbi 69. 

r ai^amp4yana, olassmate of ChandrSpIda 
297. 

r aiiampftyana, teacher o 1 Yajarveda 14). 
TaitabScUrya 323. 
raiftll 366, 896. 

Fairaba 41 5. 
faidyan&th 424. 


Vajra, Sing 358, 360. 424, 

VSgtfwara Kfrti 874, 378. 

VSgtfwara Pandit 335. 

Vikpati 421. 

Valmiki 183, 272, 315, 316, 318, 416. 
Vdlabhi 166, 179, 349, 420. 

V&mana 422. 

VaradwSja 75, 99, 176, 126, 273, 416. 
Vardhamina 219. 

Varja 335. 

Varurocbi 335. 

Yaratantn 413, 415. 

Varfthamihir 419. 

VSratl 335. 

Vartma 10. 

Varnna, father of Vrgn 129. 

Va&jtha 121, 183 fn., 188, 274, 303, 304, 
316, 317, 416, 444. 

Visavadatta 422. 

Yasubandhu 166, 167, 173, 304, 367, 395, 
419. 

Vasumitra 418. 

Vasudeva S&rbabhanma 333. 

VSeudeva 334. 

Vijkaricbirya 424. 

Vat sari ja 410. 

Vitavyidi 279. 

Viya 10. 

Veda 308. 

Venkateiwara, S. V. 96, 129 fn. 339 fn. 
358 fn., 388 fn., 393 fn., 400 fn., 408 fn., 
409 fn. 

Vidagdha £ikalya 264. 

Vidarva 384. 

VidySbhnjana, S. 0. 169 A, 355 fn., 361 
fn., 362 fn., 367 fn., 368 fn., 369 fn., 
372 fn , 874 fu , 375 fn , 377, 377 fn., 380, 
380 fn, 382 fa, 396 fa, 428. 

Vidy&kokila 380. 

Vidndhava 431. 

Yigrabapfila 411. 

Vijayinka 249. 
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Vidhulekhara BhattSebirya, 205. 
Vijayiditya Kadamba 80S, 803. 

Vijayagapda Goplla 389. 

Vijayanandin 386, 

Vijaye*wara 411. 

Vijayapapdita 897. 

Vijaya Skandhabarman 411. 

Vijayanagara 246, 263, 330, 839, 885, 388, 
400. 

VijjikS 249. 

Vijfianedwara 52, 233, 300, 387, 421. 
Vikatanitambft 249. 

Vikrama 373. 

VikramaAlS 157, 168, 169, 331, 350, 368, 
371, 372, 372-81, 382, 383, 385, 421, 425, 
428. 

VikramSfika 421. 

VikramSditya of Kaebmere 854. 
VikramSditya of Ujjain 395. 

VilSsabatt 297, 397. 

YinaySditya III. 299. 

Vinltadeva 368, 

Vinltamatl 250. 

Vfradeva 336, 370, 420. 

VlrarSjendradeva 426, 

Vlraiarman 331. 

Virftta 219, 418. 

Yliyasiipha 878. 

Vittkha 254, 347. 

Viteladeva 424. 

VifelSkja 278. 

Vtfokba monastery 395. 

Ylfma 129, 272, 410, 412, 417, 434, 

443. 


Vijpn 193, 250, 320. 

Vi;pu<amS 118, 185, 

Vidr&bi 318. 

VifaabSrS 228. 

Vifaakarman 214. 

Vifwlmitra 117, 121, 182, 183 fn., 816, 317, 
319, 320, 321. 

VifwSmitra river 321. 

ViiwSntara 165, 182, 270, 304, 306. 
Viiwefwara SibSchSrya 337, 426. 

Yiiastatra 353. 

Vogel 425. 

Vtgn 129. 

VySdi, alohemist 387. 

VySdi, 4Sstrak&ra 335. 

Vy&gbraeena 321. 

VySia, an authority on Phonetios 50. 
Vy&sa, ion of £akri 60. 


W 

Waddell 378 fn. 

Ward, William 193. 

Watt, George 222. 

Weber 48, 48 fn., 72 fn., 184, 202, 385 fn. 
452 fn. 

Weitern K sat rapes 331. 

Wbeeler 260. 

Winternita 52, 220. 

Won-bing 370. • 

Wn-bing 350, 351, 
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T 

YajfiafrI Satakarpi 401. 

Ytjfiafa&lkya 9, 70, 78, 145, 229, 230, 264, 
265, 266, 889, 

Yarns 9, 227. 

Yamftri 874, 875. 

Yameln 74. 

Yangti 449, 

Yan&a 275. 


YMka 49, 94, 180, 886. 

Yaiobarman 887, Ifel. 

Yastivana 171, 172, 

Yavakrta 68, 321, 

Yay&ti 275. 

Yu&n-hwni 350. 

YakSderl 353. 

Yndbijtbir 9, 70, 78, 145, 229, 230, 264, 
265, 266, 389. 

Yndhis|hir II. 351. 
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